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POLITTCAL, COMMERCIAL, AND FINANCIAL STATE 

OF THE 

ANASTERN EMPIRE. 


(’HAn'EH I. 

Tirr. uNAvoiDAin.i', sovi:ur.r(;NTv or ixm.v nv Kxtu.ANu ; 

-NKCUSSITY OK KlilA'KNTJ N(. A l'l!KV(H KMKIRK, IN 

IIINDOSTAN ;-ATROCIOUS DK.SI'OTIS.MS OK TIIK. MAIIO- 

MEOAN, MAllRATTA, ANJ) KKIIDAI. C.OVERN M ENTS, KRO.M 
WHICH THE HINDOOS HAVE JIEEN RESCUKl) UY THE lUlI- 
TISII NATION. 

In contemplatinf; tlic jirogress of ISritaiii, from a small 
and insiilatod kingdom to a vast inaritimc empire, tlie 
annalist is conijielletl to seek some jioint whereon to rest, 
while reflecting on the events which conduce to the pros¬ 
perity or decline of a nation; this historical landmark 
will be found at the period of the est.ahlishment of the 
lOasUindia Comjiany, an epoch when the commercial and 
naval power of this country emerged into active eoni- 
jietition with surrounding rival states, etich struggling for 
a monopoly of t."ade with the Hast, or I'or an extension of 
territorial tloniinion in regions which, to the eye of the poet, 
the philosopher, and the jiolitician, presented the most 
glowing prospects of romance, of science, or of national 
aggrandiaenient. 

At the close of the fourteenth century, the conuncrce and 
|.M>wer of Genoa declined, while that of V'enice increased 
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by reason of the latter enjoying, unrivalled, a monopoly of 
the India trade;* but at the end of the fifteenth century, on 
tlic discovery of a new continent in tlie West, and of a 
maritime passage to the East, tlie inonarchs of Spain and 
Portugal settled by treaty a division of the world'l' between 
tbeir res])ective crowns. 

By a tacit submission to these grasping projects the 
peninsula of Euroj)e remained, during the sixteenth century, 
in the undisturbed jK)ssession of the valuable territories 
and lucrative commerce acipiired by the Portuguese anil 
S})aniards in Asia and America, until the destruction of 
the ‘ invincible Armada' by British heroism and skill, 
threw open the navigation of the ocean; and the subsequent 
establishment (in IGOO) of ‘ one hodie. eorporafe nnd 
'politique'' for trading to the East-Indies, by one of the 
most ])rudent and patriotic sovereigns that ever wielded 
the linglish sceptre, laid the foundation of that wonder¬ 
ful superiority which has made— 

“ Britannia nood no bulwark,—ber home is on tbc deep." 

It not being the intention of this work to detail the 
various events which terminated in tlie conquest of Hin- 
dostan, it will be sufficient to observe, that during the 
seventeenth century the East-India ('om))any confined 
themselves almost entirely to commerce, for the possession of 
which a hazardous, and even warlike struggle was carried 
on with foreign nations, which was with difficulty pre¬ 
served during the avaricious military republic of Cromwell, 
the dissolute reign of his successor, and the bigoted rule of 
a second James. 

• i'ia EgypI, Syria, and fauistaiitinupb;. 

t Tho first stipuljilio?) f>f this oxtravB^jjiil n^rrooniont M'as, that all 
new-found countries to the northward of tho Canaries should belong' to 
Spain, and all southward to I'ortugal; a treaty was suhsequeiitly sijrned 
and sanctioned by Pope Julius IJ., by which the nioridiuii of demar¬ 
cation was removed 27^ leagues farther west in favour of Portugal. 
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The systematic acquisition of territory commenced with 
the eighteenth century, more particularly in 1741; when the 
ambitious M. Dupleix, governor of Pondicherry, involved 
the Company in the wars of the Carnatic, and in the affairs 
of the contending princes of the south of India. 

At the close of the eighteenth century, England had 
irrecoverably lost her transatlantic dominions in the West; 
but the richness of her commerce with the East, the tran¬ 
scendent achievements of her subjects, and the powerful 
empire wliich they had wrested from the prostrate and 
inveterate foes of their country in a distant hemisphere, was 
tleservedly alike tlic theme of universal astonishment and 
approbation; and now, in the second quarter of the nine¬ 
teenth century, after a ileadly contest of years, ami an im¬ 
mense expetuliture of blood and treasure, the Ilritish influ¬ 
ence is beneficially extended over the swampy Suiulerbuns 
of llengal and Arracan, the table-land of the Carnatic and 
Mysore, the fertile fields of Malwa, the arid plains of tlie 
Dual), the jungly tracts of Orissa, the temperate )'egion of 
llahar, the lovely vales of the Deckan:—in fine, from the 
sacred Ganges and inqtctuous Hurrampooter to the far- 
famed Indus and romantic-shored Nerbudda,—from the 
eternal snow-capt Himalaya, to the Indian ocean!—an 
empire spread over half a million square miles of the most 
fertile country on earth, with one hundred million of human 
beings subject to its sway, and over-canopying the ruins of 
the P'rcnch and Danish territories, the insular and maritime 
supremacy of the Portuguese and Dutch, and the destruc¬ 
tive dynasties of Ackbar and Tippoo Sultaun, of Sevajec, 
Scindiah, and Ilolkar ! 

Such being the extraordinary position of the Anglo- 
eastern empire, let us proceed to exainine the I'auses which 
led to its establishment, and the .advantages derivable 
therefrom to the natives of India, particularly as it is stiid 
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that our occupation of Ilindostan is “ a monstrous usur¬ 
pation that “ the East-India Company and their ser- 
eants, armed as they u-ere with power, and instiyated laj 
jealousy, hare, from the earliest times to the present hour, 
been inrotred in quarrel, disturbanee, and war with the 
natires of India, ayid who, to guard their own jyririteyes, 
ascribe to others the outrages and disorders of which they 
themselres hare been guilty.’'^‘ 

From the momc-nt wlun I'li^li^limen hccanic possessed of 
a foot of land in liulia. dire necessity more than na¬ 
tional ajrfrrandizement impelK'd theii- adx anee to the sove- 
reiirnty they now hold. 'J'he dill'erenl kni<i(!oms of Fnrope 
sought a preponderating- Ixalanei' ('f power, hv the aetpiisi- 
tion of dominion in Asia, and if Faigland had refused to 
play for the extraordinary stake, whieli Napoleon wisely 
foresaw' would jdaee Iter at the head of t)ie jtotentates of 
tile eartli, the commanding indueuce of her opinions and 
councils (whether for good or ill) would have expired with 
the last century. Not only, therefore, was tliere an im¬ 
perious necessity to jtrevent, hy every ])ossil)le means, the 
domination of French autliority in India or in Egyjit, hut 
there also arose the peculiar rights of security and rieiuage, 
the enforcement of whiclt became a tnatter, not merely of 
expediency or prudence, but of absolute reipiirement. M r. 
Burke said and proved, that -j-jik law of XEioiiBouiiHooi) 
“ is founded on the principle that no use should be made 
of a mart’s liberty of opera,tirtg on his property, from 
whence detriment may justly be apprehetided if this 
principle be admitted in private life, which the daily oc¬ 
currences in our jxdicc reports prove, how much stronger is 
it among nations in political society, inasmuch as the hajv 
piness of a community is of far greater importance than 
that of an individual! 

‘ llickards’ India, vol. i. p. ij]. 



The Britisli settlements in Asia were snrronnderl 
neighbouring states under tlie most arbitrary institutions ; 
indeed, diametrically opposed to all rightIv acknowledged 
principles of nature; governed by men of a restless, turbu¬ 
lent, and treacherous* dis)>ositi()n, who were little better 
than successful robbers, or cold-blooded assassins on an 
extensive scale; of consummate skill in hrenhiti^ as well 
as treaties ; who admitted open!v, that tbev con¬ 

sidered war as a source of re\eniu,-t- and ulio \eliemenlly 
sought to effect the com|)lete ex|)idsiono! t'a f'.nglisb from 
India, by tlie most ])owerfnl bona', as will n iri ign arma- 
ments.1 'i'be latter were, lln'iefore, in seif- I> tenee. unavoid¬ 
ably compelli'd, not only to ado))l nuasines el' precaution, 
but to fortify llnanselves against contingent danger, from 
men with whom no moral l.sw was binding.ll^ no tiealy 

* riif tn'iifluTous conduct of 'fipjioo Siiltnuo, in ct»-(t|n‘rittinjf • 
witli list' Kn-nrli, ;nul slininhitin^ c\«t\ uativt* jfower to ri-o sinml- 
t:int‘«nit'lv, for l!ic |nir|)ost‘ of “ utirrlif drstroiiiixj fhr I'.ti'jJisli ni 
hid'm" (vvortls of'rijtjtoo's .sccn‘1 circular), at. a inoincnl uiuii In* was 
inakitiii- tlic///vv/A'.’'/ ftrofcss/ims <>/frirndsltip to niir ti'i-'i’nitiii uf out* 
in'.tfinct' out of many (t)M‘ IN>isliw ;»‘s condut't is anolIi**r) <»1 M.t' 
rerd w t‘ (jad lt» rclv on, in tin* jiroiniM's or faith of tin* nal c. -■ 

f 'Tiic Mahrafla cliH'flains, for instance, wert' alwn\s jtrcp.iivtl for 
hosliliiic's, niid oi/nna( rtnnjiaijfits h\\o the district'* mIiicIi had 

not yet liet'ii hroiii^fit into an aetual stat(‘ of sfi*\ i(n(hv; tlu‘s(> di'ujs- 
tnl ini»' cxeursions wtM v' dcnoininutod ;i l*<'rsi:tn eoui- 

|>onnd of //;///-/(/', tervitorx, niid f///c/y', to ^fossession of. J’ho 

state of the snrroundini'’ comitiy luav be readily concoivi d from siudi 
ye;irl\ visitants. 

J I’he regular arinv of Scindiah, when ho deelaretl his “f/cAr- 
tnUK’d n'solution <»/f .i tirpatiiiif ihr Awf/Z/.s//,,*’ eonsistetl of tr)i Jonnidtddc 
A/vV/ftrfc.v, a well-scrvi'd train of artill<‘rv con<i‘^tin^- tif //cr liinidn'd 
tf//d taut hiuidird thousand vaviilrUy all of witicdi wt‘rc nmr<* <tr 
less ollieer(‘d hv e\j)evienccd Kreneluneii. 'J'lic slandiii'i: ai-my of 
I l()lkarw'ith ns, was l.‘>t),(H)l) eavalry ami well 

discijfliiM'd foot, l»esides nnineron'^ auviliaiit's, ainon^' whom were 
the bravo l^ohilla", who ofleied to serve tlirt'e yt'ars without j»ay,ybr 
th(‘ sa/x'>‘ of jdmuin\ when tlolknr would attack the Kn"!!-*!!. 

§ J'he pious j)rt*ce]»l of the ken'an, which 'J'ippoo helci forth to the 
JVlahoiuedans t hroujilumt Asia, l<* imliice lh<*m to Join his standaril in 
“ f/ hojp laar iujahist ihr hJtif/lish i)ifidrl.sf ('I'ippoo's secret circular,) 
eonsistetl of that |>assaj*e which declares tlial, “ i jik nioiiHST AlKidT 

IM TJIK SIOIIT OF l.S TO MAKK W.\U .V(..\INST JNFJl>hl,s!" 
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permanent,* and with whom might was at all times 
right. 

Such being the charac;tcr of the .aggregate of tlie Indian 
princes, we may imagine, even witliout the aid of history, 
what was the basis of their governments. 

Tile Mahometlan dynasties were built on usurp<ation, 
cemented with the blooil of the feeble and innocent, .and 
maintained by seipiestrating the riches of the wealthy;— 
tile jHiliey of the Moslems in Asia, and indeed in evt'ry 
country where they obtained a footing, was complete 
subjug.ation, universal dominion, .and uncontrolled tles- 
potisin;—their ruling jirinciples were avarice, sensuality, 
an imjiosing pageantry,-f- and a eonversion to the faith of 
the Koran. 

The M.ahratta territories were considered as predatory 
acquisitions, to be held only by the sword, for with the 
wily and aspiring Brahmin war and plunder were the 
two great sources of revenue hence the quartering of a 
Mahratta army in a province was more destructive than 
myriatls of locusts, or years of drought and pestilence; 
while of their rulers it has been truly observed, that 
their musnuds were their horse-cloths, their sceptres their 
swords, .and their dominions the wide line of their desolat¬ 
ing marches. § 

* ]joi<l Cornwallis tried in vain to introduce the principle of Euro¬ 
pean treaties into Indian diplomacy, the failure of which is exem¬ 
plified in the triple alliance hetween the British (Tovernnient, the 
Nizam, and the I’eishwa; while the system of defemive mbsidinr)/ 
nttimu fn, from not heing^, until of late, carried far enough, was equally 
unproductive of heneficial results, ^ 

t A deej) knowledge of the infirmities of our nature, ])rompted the 
Moors in Spain, as well as in India, to captivate the weak minds of 
their subjects, hy works of splendid architecture, which, after the 
lapse of centuries, remain as monuments of the daring genius and 
slavish submission of the <-on(juerors and of the conquered, 

J The reign of Alia Bhye is a noble exception: hut it is such a 
solitary one as only to place her virtues, and the vices of other rulers, 
in more striking relief on the historical canvas. 

§ The Mahrattas yearly sacrificed to each of their war-horses a 

sheep. 
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The small principalities which existed in different parts 
of Ilindostan,* were in some measure a coraj)oimd of the 
two foregoing governments, with the addition of constant 
jealousies, disputes anti war; thus the plouglmian was inva¬ 
riably seen armed at his rustic occupation, and the shepherd, 
while peacefully tending his herds, always prepared for tlie 
battlc-Held.-f- 

Kach and all of these governments framed their system 
of ])olitics tm the cunning or atlroitness w'ith which they 
could foment dissension among tlieir rivals or neighbours; 
money became tin; essence of j)ower, for their armies were 
chielly composed of mercenary troojts who knew no other 
(idelity than their ]>ay, and, as was tlie case with tlu; 
Pra-torian guards, Strelitz and Janissaries throned and 
detlironed whom they j)lcased, or served those best who 
rewarded them with the liight;st largesses. Tlie truth of 
the foregoing account cannot be denied by Mr. Rickards 
himself, as the following dreadful depictations of Indian 
despotisms, which 1 extract from an ajipalling variety of 
massacres and rapine in Mr. Rickards’ work, will jirove; 
and I think that after jierusal the reader will agree with 
me, that it is a matter of astonishment as well as regret, 
how Mr. Rickai'ds could have penned these eloquent but 
horrible details, and yet declare that “ wars, usurpation, 
and rapine, equal to any thing in the preceding ages, have 
marked the rise and jirogress of the Rritish dominions in 
India!” 

sheep, and sprinkled it with the blood; and at tlie festival wliieh 
took place after annually takinjf the field to collect chiml (tribute), the 
chiefs cut each a handful of corn with his sword, to denote the pre¬ 
datory object of the undertaking. 

* The word ‘ Hindostaii’ is used throughout this uork to signify 
the whole peninsula of Asia. 

t Throughout the western provinces of Tndia the long continued 
fears of the peasantry have not yet subsided suflicicntly to allow of 
their uppcariiig abroad unarined. 
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Mr. Rickards' description of the Mnhomcdan dynasties 
in India .—“ Tliroughout the whole period of the Mahonie- 
dan ascendancy in the south, the same enonnities, the 
never-failing accompaniments of their- ])resencc and power, 
arc recorded to have been uniformly and unceasingly j)er- 
petrated, as have been already described in the northern 
provinces.* 

“ To review the occurrences of this period, would only 
be to give further exam))les of the same unprovoked and 
devastating warfare, the same struggles for })ower, the 
same unbridled thirst of conquest, the same perfidy, trea¬ 
son, and private assassination ; the same disregard of 
any tie, whether of nature, of honesty, or of honour, and the 
same persecution, o])pression, and massacre t)f the Hindoos. 

“ The scenes, indeed, of butchery and blootl, are often 
mentioned as too horrid to relate— thousands — tu'cnty — 
seventy—a hundred thousand soids heiny .saerifieed at one 
time,\ without the least remorse.J 

“ The treasuries of these southern j)rinccs were always 
tilled from the enormous plunder of their defenceless sub¬ 
jects ; and the system of Mahomedan exaction, sometimes 
under the name of contribution, but permanently under 
that of revenue, being every wViere the same, witli the 

* It is impossiMc to ((iiote tlic liuiulred jeeceding piifrcs, in u liich 
Mr. Itickiirds doiails tin- iiio.-t iwoltiii;' liarbaritios of lln- iMiilioiiie- 
dans towards the Hindoos; the oiittinp ofl' (he nose's of tlioiisands at 
a time, maiming tbem in eiery shape, whipping to death, women 
devouring their own children in agony, and myriads n])on myriads 
during the ciyhta'uih v.aUunj, wantonly slaughtered in cold hloo’d. 

t Mr. Rickards speaks in several places of it heing “ no uncom¬ 
mon thing for .'<0,(1110 and 100,000 souls to he massacred at once, in 
which neither sex nor age were spared;” atid of the blood of the 
luost venerable priests, learned men, and citizens, being used for 
tempering the earth with and plastering the city walls! 

t Mahomed, son of Alla-ud-deen, “ one of those southern mon¬ 
sters,” died, it is true, acknowledging “ ail is vanity,” but not until 
after gratifying during his life “ every sensual passion, slaughtering 
.500,000 persons, and ruining and depopulating the Carnatic.” 
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|)ower of rapacious armies every where to enforce it, the 
fate of the unhappy people was here, as in the nortli, 
stamped with the same wretchedness. There was no secu¬ 
rity for j)erson or proj)erty ; the latter more especially was 
always a fair object of seizure whenever it was known to 
exist,* and the mass of the people were tlius reduced to a 
state of j)overty from which there was no escape, and of 
violence and oppression against which there was no re- 
dress.”'!' 


What a revolting description of despotism is tlic fore¬ 
going delineation of a Mahomedan dy nasty ! While ])eriising 
it the blood curdles in the veins, and the genial current 
which in general flows around the heart, heconies almost 
frozen in its course. Yet Mr. Rickards has tlie liardihood 
(I will not give it a worse term) to say that “ the causes 
which first sunk, have ex'v.r since cmif'inned to keep down 
the many in the lowest dejrths of degradation and wretclied- 
ness that “ improvetnent was inipracticahle whiav (ii\> 
and sword were the moving princi))les of every existing 
governmentand that “ every change has been to the 
pco]>le, hut a change of oppressors While in another 
p\ae,c Mr. "WhYards observes, after stating that t\ie “ loose 
jirinciples of banditti were, on a larger scale, those of 
the Asiatic courts for seven or eight centuries; whoever 
has a taste for ati'ocities of this nature; for details of law¬ 
less ra]iine, and wholesale hutchery of the species; for 
Haying and impaiing alive, aiul every species of torture; 

* I'jVeii to tin* [H'csciiI tla\' the lliinloos lijive latl entirely got over 
tlie (Irt'ixl of ht'ing known t.o possess inoiiey, or of having gold and 
silvtw utensils. V^ast soins ol nionev remain Imrit’d in the <*arth from 
generation to g(!neration, and iu)t unireijnenily a stidden death deprives 
the inheritor of treasure, of a knowledge where it lies concealed. 
J’hosc who have i’onvcrsed with wealthy nati\i‘s can eontiriu me in 
this particular.— R. M.i\l. 

t Rickards’ India, \ol. i. page -’d'l. 1 Ibid, p. 22(h 
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ftrr hewing living bodies to pieces; for niassacrcing pri¬ 
soners in cold blood, and making hillocks of their bodies, 
and pyramids of their heads for jnddic shew; for hunting 
down the inhabitants of whole provinces like wild beasts; 
with other like inodes of royal amusement, may be feasted 
to satiety in the history of the Mussulman conquests and 
govt;rnments of the Deekan, which is little more than a 
continued series of those disgusting barbarities.”* 

It is indeed difficult to rwoncile the nuniemus contra¬ 
dictions which the volumes before me jiresent; at one 
moment the ravages of the Moguls are el(H|uently and feel¬ 
ingly narrated ; and at another, their downfall is lamented 
with an—“ Alas! the yiageantry and ceremonials of im¬ 
perial state now allected by Ackbar Sliah, is but the wreck 
of fallen greatness, the jaxir remains of that wealth and 
splendour which was once the pride of the Mogul 
throne.”*!"—Mr. llickards will permit me to empiire, does he 
sigh over the departure of ‘ sjilendour’ whicli, according 
to his own shewing, had its origin in the devastating con¬ 
quests, or rather butcheries, commanded by the dynasty of 
Ackbar ? or does he lament the dispersion of hordes of gold 
and silver, which were exacted by the cruelest tortures from 
a feeble but industrious peasantry.'' Away with such 
puling sentimentality; other and sterner times are arrived, 
when the happiness of a nation is considered of more con¬ 
sequence than the ‘ wealth and splendour,’ with which the 
despicable pride of a Mogul, or any other desjx)t, may 

• Tirnour «'.as justly (tcnoiniiiate<l the “ firebrand of the universe.” 
The Westminster Review for July 1832, says he was “ one of the 
fl^catest wholesale butchers of humanity ever heard of; he plundered 
and massacred in India, without distinction of religion or sex, and 
his track was marked by blood, desolation, famine, and pe.stilenee!” 
Aurengzebc persecuted the Hindoos in a similar manner to the other 
Mahomedan tyrants; Tippoo Saib circumcised all the Brahmins he 
could get hold of, and, as the reviewer says, “ subjected 60,000 Chris¬ 
tians to the same operation in a single province.” 
t Rickards' India, vol. i. p. 220. 
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desire to uphold his tyranny with; when tlie true test of a 
monarch s frn-atncsfi consists, not in the massiveness of bis 
j)Iate, the grandeur of his equipages, the nuinher of his 
retinue, the splendour of his palaces, tlie costly pageantry 
of his guards, no, nor oven in the glory of liis victories, 
hx\i in the degree of domestic comfort which encircles the 
hearth of the meanest peasant; and liap})y is it for India 
that the rulers who have won and worn the sovereignty 
thereof, liave acted on tliis sublime pi’inciplc, instead of 
ministering to the passions or vanity of a host of licentious, 
feeble, an<l cruel ])rinces.* Mr. Rickards admits, that the 
Mogul emj)eror, whose fallen greatness he laments over, 
fearing to trust himself in the hantls of the Mahrattas, or 
even of Abdallah, “ after wandering a fugitive throughout 
the emjtire, fell into the hands of the English in 17G4, who 
•settled him at Allahabad with a district and a revenue of 
118,00,000 rupees.” llus, Mr. Rickards must admit, was 
honourable tnaitmcnt to a fugitive monarch, w'ithout a 
shilling or a subject. But Shah Allum, either through 
weakness or perfidy, joined the Mahrattas in a. little time 
against the English,-j- and in 1803, as Mr. Rickards admits, 

• At pajfes 14S and 149, Mr. Rickards thus describes a part of the 
Mojiful proccediiijrs in India; “ The prisoners taken were inhumanly 
massacred ; insurr<‘ctions in the provinces were also incessant, so (Init 
the work of war mid blood wai perpetnal; massacres were common to 
every reiffii, when the butchery extended, not only to the parties 
immediately concerned, hut to their vassals, dependents, and even 
acquaintances ; not even weepinff mothers, nor their smiling infants 
at their breasts, were pitied or spared ! To prevent the accumulation of 
property in a few hands, the wealth and estates of Musselnians and 
Ifindoos were, without distinction, seized upon and confisisited ; no 
man durst entertain his friends without a irritten permission from the 
vizier, and the different puhlii; offices were filled w'ith men, whose 
indigence and dependence rendered them implicitly obedient to the 
dictates of government!” 

+ A Mahomedan historian famed for his impartiality, named Go- 
laum Hussein Khun, is less tender than Mr. Rickards for the fate of 
the (ireat Mogul. In his able work, entitled “ A View of Modern 
Times,” he says, “ when the EmperorJ Shah Allum was carrying on 

war 
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the East-India Company again rescued the Mogul from 
]K)verty and imprisonment, fixed him at Delhi with the 
name and title of emperor, and a revenue of fifteen lacs of 
rujrees per annum ; certainly less than before, but still so 
great as four hundred guineas a day! Will Mr. Rickards 
still continue to assert, that this is tyranny, or ra¬ 
pacity ? 

I turn now to give the same author’s description of tin? 
Mahratta governors, whom he states to have been “ (piite 
equal to the Mussidmans in the dreadful atrocities tht‘y 
jrerpetrated, and the devastating ravages with which they 
desolated the countries througli which tliey passed ; their 
route being easily traced by ruined villagi’s and destroyed 
cultivation ; ])linulering as tbey went along,* and seizing, 
by violence or by trcaichery, all that was valuable or con¬ 
ducive to their present security i>r ulterior view's ; con- 
trolleil by no flxeil laws, and by no better .sense of right 
than the ]K)wer of the sword.” 

“ The distrii;ts,” Mr. Rickards, contitiues, “ which 

war ^^►■ainst the Enj^lish nation on the plains of Aziinahad^ it was 
made Unown that the emperor desijrnefl to march thither in person. 
Although the inhahilaiits had recidved no henefits frenn him, they 
seemed to have hut one lieart and om* voice on the of’casion ; hut 
wlien he arrivcfl amongst them, and (licy expen<’iic(*d from his pro- 
jli^'^ate fitficers and disffrderly troo]»s the most shameless acts of extor¬ 
tion and opjucssion, whilst on the other hand they i>h.svn'vd ihc (food 
foutlnd (imi strict dis<-i/diiic of the Einjlish <tr'int/y the oj/icers of irhich 
did '/lot suffer a (daih- of <//yrss to be spoiledy and no kind of injunj do7te 
to the feeblest pe/tsanty then, indeed, the sentiments of iJie people 
changed, and the loyalty Mhich they once hure to the einjM'ror was 
transferrefl to the liln^lish, that when Shah Allum made his second 
and third expf*ditif)ns they loaded liiin MOth imprecations, and prayed 
for victory to tiie English.'’ 

• 'J"he quantity of ]>Iunder, and the valin‘ tliercof, ahstracted at 
various times from the Hindoos, is detailed with much minuteness by 
JVlr. Itickards ; and it must astonish every one where such iminen.se 
treasures could be had, and how sjieedily they were K'-frolIected, did 
we not know what a salient power there is in llindosian, ami how 
rapidly the mostdestructive disasters are recovere<l lioinhy an indus¬ 
trious pt'ffple, fif commercial liabits, and few wants. 



resisted, were overrun wilii fire and sword, the inhabitants 
tortured and murdered, and tlie country left a dreary waste, 
to forc‘warn others of their fate if not averted by ready 
compliance witli these lawless exactions.”* 

The nnnexe<l sketch of Mahratta barbarity affords 
melancholy illustration of the dreadful state to wliicli the 
•jreat mass ol' the peo})li; were red\iee<l hy tlu' combined 
barbaritiiw of tiie Mussulmans anil the Mahrallas, from 
which, in a few years, they were so hap])ily rescued by the 
East-lndia ('omjiany:— 

Deurnitiiitn of (ho Jifohraftd coni/iK’^f of Delhi, hy Mr. 
Ilirkard.H. —“ In 17o{), Abdallah anain lunicd his attention 
towards Hindostan ; and in ITfil made himself master of its 
devoted capital, lie laid the city undi'r heavy contributions, 
and enforced the collection with such rin'our and crueltv, 
that the uidbrtunate inhabitants, driven to despair, took u)) 
arms. '^I'he I’ersian ordered a gciuiral mo.s.'iaere, which, 
without interniLsxion, Itixtcd sereu duyx. 'I'Jie j-elenlless 
guards of Abdallah were not even then glutted with 
slaughter; but the stench of the dead Iwilies drove them 
out of the city. A great ])art of the buildings were at 
the same time reduced to ashes; and many thousands who 
had escaj)ed the sword, .suffered a lingering death by 
famine, sitting upon the smoking ruins of tlieir oun 
houses. 'I'hus the imjierial city of Delhi, which in the 
days of its glory extended thirty-four miles in length, and 
was said to contain two millions of people, became almost 
a heap of rubbish, lint this was not all; for the Mak- 

* The uniMforiiied Kii^lisli iriider mti;.! he told, tluil the Malirattas 
arc a part of those Mr. Itiekards terms “mild, peaeeahle, honest 
tlindoos, caj>al>le of every virtue and every ae<(uiremont that can 
adorn the human mind !" But he admits, in another place, that the 
characterof the Mahrattas has ctvr Urvu, as it .still is, that of the?«o.i< 
rapaoinux plunderers .' vol. i. p. iifiil. 
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rattas had now marched towards Delhi, to op|x)se Abdallah 
with an army of 200,000 cavalry. On their approach 
AMallah evacuated the city, which the Mahrattas imme¬ 
diately entered, and filled every quarter of it with devasta¬ 
tion and death. Not content with robbing the miserable 
remains of Abdallali’s cruelty of every thing they possessed, 
they stripped all the males and females naked, and wantonly 
whipped them through the streets. Many now prayed 
for death as the greatest blessing, and thankctl the hand 
which inflicted the wound. Famine began to rage among 
the unfortunate citizens to such a degree, that men fle<l 
from their tlearest friends as from beasts of prey, for fear 
of being devoured. Many women devoured their own 
children; while some mothers of more humanity were seen 
dead in the streets, with infants still sucking at their 
breasts.”* 

Many other quotations might be adduced to support 
Mr. iliekards’ descriptions of the Mahrattas, were it neccs- 
sary.-f Mr. R. states also, with reference to the “ mild 
and amiable ” Hindoos in general, tliat “ their govern¬ 
ments bear as full and distinct a stamp of covetousness 
and rapacity, of the love of power, and disregard of the 
means of ac(juiring it, as any of the Mahomedan states 
—that “ they have ever been, as they now arc, in j)rinciple 
and ])ractieal operation, ]nire despotismsand tliat “ the 
Rrahmius, by whom the affairs of the Hindoo governments 
are almost wholly directed, have never yet been sparing of 

• Rickards’ India, vol. i. p. 218 

t After the fall of the JMofrliiil power in tiindostan, Rajpootana 
became a prey to the Mahrattas, who visited the country annually, 
to plunder and exact contiihiitions; and whose proji-ress was conse¬ 
quently marked by the greatest enormities .—Uu kanh' India., vol. i. 
p. 2;}3. 


t Vol. i. p. 


§ Ibid. 
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human blood,* nor of the arts of treachery and intrigue, 
when jwwcr or dominion were to be accjuired, whicli they, 
like the Mahomedans, ecjually believe to be a gift from 
lieavcn, and victory a sure proof of success.'”-f- 

Many formidable bands of Hindoos, who, like the Mah- 
rattas, gloried in the “ inestimable advantage of liaving 
a. finger in every man’s dish,” aflbrd ample scope for details 
of cruelty and devastation; such, for instance, as the 
formidable freebooting I’indarries, who, congregate<l as an 
immense army of mounted robbers and ruffians, sjjread 
ruin througliout a great j)art of India, and required all the 
talents of the Marijuis of Hastings, and the largest British 
force ever brought into the field, for their suppression. 
Even now (in 1832), a band of terrific robbers named 
(k)olies, and professional murderers called Thugs (com- 
jKised principally, as regards the leaders, of Brahmins), are 
creating aJann and dcstnjying pro{)erty about Mirzajwre 
and Benares—so difficult is it to calm and settle a people 
who had long been the projiagators of anarchy, and who 
lived by crime and bl(X)dshed! 

The general tendency of Mr. Rickards’ work, when 
ridiculing “ the insjured high-priests of the temple in 
Ijeadenliall-strect,”J is to prove that the British adminis¬ 
tration of India has but slenderly alleviated the rigour 
of the despotisms under which the Hindtx)s have so long 

• I'lio dialiolical praotires of infanticide, female cremation, anil 
human cremation, all of which are encourajjed by the Brahmins, siifli- 
ciently illustrate this position, iiulependent of Mr. Rickards’ note 
from (lolonel Wilks’ account of Mysore, ridatinff to the Hindoos tor¬ 
turing their enemies, “ decorating their goddess with a necklace of 
human skulls, and a wreath coinjiosed of the noses and ears of their 
captives.” However such harharity may he palliated hy coiisidi-ring 
the persecutions to which the Hindoos were subjected hy the Maho¬ 
medans, it is rather stretching a point too much to he continuallv 
lauding them as the most virtuous, humane, amiable, and civilized 
people on earth! 

t Vol. i. p. 229. 


t Vol. i. p. (ID. 
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groaned.”* I cannot, therefore, close this chapter without 
adducing the testimony of the author before me respecting 
the g'overnnients of the minor princes who were to be found 
scattered over various j)arts of India, and wlio, according 
to Mr. Rickards and ('oloncl Wilk.s, are accused of pri¬ 
vately assassinating/owr hundred ]iriests (tlie only number 
they could collect together who would trust them), while¬ 
passing from the audiencc‘-hall into a pretended refreshment 
cliamber, because tliey o])posed tbemselvi-s to the moderate 
request of a tax upon “ ojeening a dewr !”—or of surrounding 
with large bodie.s of cavalry any c;ommunity of their sul>- 
jeets who shew'ed the least resistance to oj)pression !'f‘ 


The petty prineeti of India described by Mr. Rickards. 
—“ The kii!gdom of Mysore, which arose-out of the I'uins 
of Vijeyanuggur,exhibits also a like origin in military adven¬ 
ture and blood, and in a similar series of intriguing usur¬ 
pations, murder, and coneiuest.”—“ Each petty chief, by 
counterfeiting grants from Delhi, laid bis claim to dis¬ 
tricts ;J the country was torn to ])ieccs witl> civil wars, and 
groane-d under every species of doine-stic confusion ; vil- 

* Nohvithstandinfj;^ tliis» Mr. Kit'lvsmis tolls llu* Sekof (Nnimiitfoos 
*)f lli(* Houses of Lords tiud (kuniDoiis in and llic Hoard of 

C'oiitrol in tliat ifn- lutst-hidin Ctyinpani/ uro ih*‘ vertf JiNr.sl 

agimts irhic/i his IMttJfWff/'s Mhfi.sirr.s cat/ ct/tru.d ihc <fovrrn'iiH"tit nf 
Jmiitt iit J)n' the future ; wldle he has wriUrn two lar^e volumes u» 
show tlial llu'ir jrast adniinistnition is no holtortlian anyoflhoir pro- 
docossors. My hij^h ojiinion of Mr. Hickards will ho found in tlio work 
which 1 liavo written on tiio Toa-trado, ]), l.‘J7 • il is, thoroforo, oxcootl- 
inj^ly painful to havo to nolo discrojiancios wliioli materially afl’oot 
either horn of the tlilornina Mr. H. may ultimatoly fix on, ft is, \ 
think, ovidont that his ^^cuiorous enthusiasm for froodoin in politics 
has hliiided him, as much as his self-interest in ooininorcial matters 
has swayed his jiulji:iiient; in fact, his plan of reform for the home 
and foreign government of India, stamps him as as a dangerous par- 
tizan, + Vol. i. p. 23:^. 

J In the Carnatic, for example, no less than twenty petty chiefs 
assumed the title <»f Nahoh. One of those “intriguing sinners*’ 
took the oognomen of Nizmu-nl-Mnik i'ti the state); hut 

the country exhibited, as Mr. K. says, a scene of boundless exaction 

and 
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l.ainy was practised in every form ; all law and religion 
were trodden under foot; tlie bonds of private friendship, 
of connexions, as well as of society, were broken;* and 
every individual, as if amidst a forest of wild beasts, could 
rely ufK)n nothing but the strength of his own arm.'’ 

AmMivr net .—“ The Polygars, like the northern zemin¬ 
dars, were originally military adventurers, or leaders of 
banditti, or rt!veniie or police officers employed under 
former governments, and who, availing themselves of times 
of weakness or distress, or the absiaiee of a controlling 
force, established themselves in their res[)ective districts. 
Each Polygar, in projwrtion to the extent of his jurisdiction 
and power, had forts and military retainers, and exerci.scd 
within bis ovvm limits all the powers of an Asiatic des|)ot. 
In the history of the Pollams (the districts governed hy 
the Poligars), anarchy, inisrulc, lawless power, insurrec¬ 
tions, civil and external wars, ravages anti famines, arc the 
most jmnninent features. AV'^hen the contribution tle- 
manded by a Poligar, the amount of which depended on 
his conscience, was resisted or not tpiietly submitted to, it 
was enforced by torture and the whijt; the w'holc village 
was put in confinement; ^‘very occupation interdicted ; the 
cattle pounded; the inhabitants taken captive into the 
pollain lands, or murdered; in short, every species of 
outrage continued to be committed, until the object of the 
Poligar was accomplished.” (P. 485.) 

«n(l rnpapity cm tlio part of jiovernmont and its officers, of evasion on 
that c»f its ifihfihitanis, or of coDisiori betweem thoiii and Iht* public; 
scn’vsuits, wliih* the revenue diiniiiishcul c'veiiwilh the* piiltivatiou. 

• An extrart from Mr. <)r!nc'’8 works will show iho p^tmoral inse¬ 
curity of private under the pc>veriin»ent of tlie petty princes :— 

I’he niecdianic or artificer will only work to tlie inoasuro c»f Ins ncees- 
sitics: he dreads to be distinpiisbed. If he ht'coinos too noted for 
havin}^ aecjuired a little more money than others <»f his craft, that will 
he taken ironi him ; if conspicuous for the oxeellenee of his skill, he 
is seizc‘d upon by some person in authc^rity, and obli^c*d to work for 
him ni^ht unci day on inu(.*h hardc'r terms than his usual labour ac:- 
fjuired when at liberty.”'—Book I. 4-liap. iv 
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Another Specimen. — “ In the northern eirears, wlien 
they came into the Company’s possession, not only the forms 
hut even the remembrance of civil .authority seemed to be 
totally lost; the Zemind.ars had all forts .and armed forces 
for their defence, the more ])owerful usiiiff their force as 
opporUmities favoured to extend their jiossessions, and 
swallow up minor zeinindaries.” 

Owe more insfanee .—“ The .l.aghiri'* was twice invaded 
by Ilyder Ali, once in 17(>.S, .and ag.ain in 1780. In the 
latter, more especially, lire and sword seemed to contend 
for ])re-i!minence in the work of havoc and destruction. At 
the close of ti)e war in 1784, the country exhibited few 
.signs of having bei'ii inh.abited, save in the bones of mur¬ 
dered bodies, or the n.aked walls of villages and temples, 
the melancholv remains of an almost imiver.sal conHagra- 
tion. To the miseries of a desol.ating war, succeeded a 
famine; death and emigration nearly dejjopulated the 
country.” (Vol. i. ]>. 419-) 

Ibit why continue details at winch the he.art sickens ?— 
why relate furtlicr instances of one hundred thou.sand 
men biang put to deatli in cold h/ood in one day '(—why de¬ 
scribe streets of cities ni.ade impassable by hea})s of slain.^— 
why describe the pitiless sl.aughter of tliou.sands of mo¬ 
thers with their .smiling infants at their breasts?—why 
describe the fury of resjtectable citizens, tvho, beholding 
the pollution and ravisljinent of their wives .anti daughters, 
their wealth seized by the hand of rapine, and they them¬ 
selves insulted, beaten, and abused, with one consent shut¬ 
ting the gates of their cities, murdering their consorts and 
children, setting fire to their houses, .and then rushing out 

^ j) {lisIniKM* of w, l jo M|U}iro mill's ill ox- 

tf'iil, ;'n(l HI tilt' iniiJM'disiti' vn initv <»!' 
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like niatlineii against tlicir enemies?—why, I ask, depict 
any more of scenes such as tliese, which every where crim¬ 
son the page of Indian history prior to our eon(juost?* A 
Christian and a ])hilanthro))ist would have said, that any 
jjower, I'iuropean or Asiatic, that would have interfered to 
put a sto)) to such harrowing scenes would he entitled to 
the liigliestapprohation which man coidd bestow ; not thus, 
however, is it with those who can see no merit in that 
whicli does not originate with themselves, or square with 
their notions of government. If the East-India Ca)mpany 
had never added oiK' shilling to (he wealth of England, 
one inch of dominion to her crown, or one leaf of laurel 
to its glory, the mere circumstance of establishing ]ieace 
in a country such as India, which for co\mtless agts had 
bi'cn a prey to c'very species of atrocity whicli degratle men 
far below the level of the brutes, and which, under a less 
genial clime, and fertile territory, Avoiild have converted 
the wliole land into a howling wilderness; they would 
most assuredly deserve to be ranked among the noblest 
benefactors of the human race. If, therefore, the subse- 
epient chapters shew that they have prudently fullilled 
the almost sacred duties which so extraordinarily and un¬ 
expectedly devolved (in them some better treatment is 
due to them from their countrymen than an implicit 
reliance on statements, as destitute of decency as of truth, 
which it has been so much the fashion of late to give cri'- 
deuce to, while it w'ill be admitted that the acquisition 
of the Indian emjhre by Great Ilritain has been the 
greatest blessing ever confeiTed on that long distractetl 
land. 

* Aeconling to tlio iirofomKl MitI, iinil coniprolionsivo Mojor Ron- 
noll, rclit'llioii, ma'Jsucrcs, and liarharons coniiiK'sls, nialo' up (he 
history of India from (he remotest period. 



CHAn'EU II. 


<;EEAT VAllTETIKS IN TIIK NATIVES OF INDIA;-TIIFTK 

CIIAKACTUll INFl.UENCED J)Y SOIL, CLIMATE, FOOD, SiC. 

EATIIEtt THAN IIY lOI.ITICAL INSTITUTES;-OPINIONS AS 

TO TIIEIll (illAI.IFICATIONS FOU HIGH OFFICIAI. SITUA¬ 
TIONS, AND UNAVOIDAJILK 1‘OLICV OF THE (iOVKENMENT 
IN CAUTIOUSLA' INDUCTING THEM INTO PLACES OF 
TItUST AND EMOLUMENT. 


Theue is scarcely any suLject connected with India 
concerning w'hich more niisreprcsentation exists, or whicli 
requires to be more thorouglily known, tlian the character 
of its inhabitants ; before proceeding, therefore, to explain 
the nature of tlie government by which they are con¬ 
trolled, it is necessary to say something as to their varie¬ 
ties, particidarly as several authors speak of one liundred 
and twenty million of human beings as if they were one 
family,, and describe them after the manner of Bisho]> 
Hebcr,* when he first visited the shores of Bengal, 
“ Angeli forent si essent Christiani 

* Th(' worttiyand t:il(‘nte(l divine saw reason to correct tliis Aiiffus- 
fine saying, as witi l)e sutise<)uently seen ; and as to identity of cha¬ 
racter, he says, “It is a great mistake to suppose that all India is 
peopled hy a single ratte, or Unit there is not as great a disparity be¬ 
tween the inhabitants of tiiizerat, Uengal, the Diiah, and the lleckan, 
both in language, niaiiners, and ptiysiognoiny, as between any four 
nations in Europe.’" Vol. ii. p. 401).—And again: “ J'he inhaliitiints 
of the presideneiea of Madras and Bombay and of the Deckan are as 
different from those nations which I have seen and from each other, 
as the French and Portuguese from the Greeks, Germans, and Poles.” 
P. HBO.—In the greater part of the Upper Provinces of Bengal, the 
languages of the body of the population are so little settled, that it would 
be exiremely difficult to translate the Regulations of Government into 
any tanguage that would be understood hy them, unless a separate 
translation wine made for every district. 



It would be as ridiculous to speak of all the iidiabitants 
of l'luro[)e as one race because they wear hats, shave, and 
are professedly ehristians, as it would be absurd to speak 
of the many millions jvho inhabit India as a single genus, 
because they all wear turbans, do not shave,* and are, in 
the {iggregatc, noininally diseii)les of Menu. In fact tiicre 
is a greater diversity of character and language,among 
the natives of the peninsula of Asia, than in all Europe. In 
the former we have the submis.sive and industrious Soodras; 
the insidious and talented llralunins ; the generous and ur¬ 
bane Thakoors; the aud)it,ious but sensual Maliomedan; 
the warlike and cunning Mahraltas; the peaceful, money- 
changing Jains; the feudatory and high-spirited l{ai|)oots; 
the roving and thieving llhatties and Catties ;j the scru- 
jnilously honest Parsces;^ the lynx-eyed Jews;|| the pro¬ 
fessionally murdering Thugs and Phansingars,^] the heroic 

* The IIinchids shave the lower lip—the Mahomeclons the upper 
lip, soiuelimes. 

t Mr. Orawfiird, hi his Colonization pamphlet, admits that, “in 
India, there are at least Ihirtv nations speaking as many dislini’t lan¬ 
guages. 'J'here are seteral forms of religion, and these again are 
hroken down into sects anil castes, the followers of which are full of 
antipathies towards each other. 'J'he Indian nations are unknown to 
each other ; the Mahrattas are as much strangers to the people oi 
llengal or to those of the Carnatic, as we are; tlie Seiks are strangers 
to tlie Mahrattas; and some fifteen million of Mahomedans difl'er 
from each other in nation, insect, and often in language.” Pji. («7 
and (W. 

J 'I'hese wandering outlaws worship the sun, and hold the moon in 
gieat veneration; Mr. llickards compares them to the ancient fJer- 
mans as descrihed by Tacitus. 

% The character of these peojile for intelligence, morality, and true 
nobleness, will rank with that of any nation in the world. 

II The Jew's are very numerous in India and China, and, like all 
Asiatic Jews, are distinguished from those of Europe by a peculiarity 
of feature and immense Roman noses. 

H 'J’he Phansiiigars of the south of India are professional inur- 
deriTs, like the Thugs. It is remarkable that in the latter community, 
which is composed of all castes, IJrahmins arc the most numerous, 
and they arc the directors of their hoi rid vocation. 



Goorklias; the mercantile Armenians; tlie freebootinff 
I’imlarrics; the vindictive but grateful Nairs; the sedate 
Nestorians;* the filtliy Mugs; the self-proud Persians; 
the actively commercial Chinese ;-f- ,thi‘ martial but mer¬ 
cenary Sindcans; intelligent Syrians; bigotted Homan 
Catholics; j independent but des])otic Poligars; fanatical 
Gosseins; proscribed Sontals; piratical Concanesc; traf- 
licking Banyans; turbulent Mliairs and jMeenas; degra¬ 
ded Munniporeans; sanguinary and untanieable Coolies; 
<piaker-like Kaits;^ wild Puharrees;|| ])astoral 'I'odawars;^ 
usurious Soucars and Shrolfs ;**' outcast Pariars ; ferocious 
Malays; intiocent Karians ; dissolute INfoguls ;tt peaceful 
Telingas; anomalous Grassias; grasping Jauts (Jats) ; 
keen-sighted Bunnias mendicant Byragies; Jesuitical 

* Tills sect of ancient Oiristians are very iiuiiieroiis in the south 
of Tiulia. 

t This cxiraordinaryrace are very niiiiierous in flaicntta, and they 
are engrossing all the artizan liusiness to theins''lves hy their superior 
industry anil skill. 

t The Koiiian (,'alholics in Ilindostan ainoiiiit to ahont (>00,000, 
scattered over different parts of tlie i-ountry.—| The II indoos say that 
(he (hitholieform of worship is derived from (heirs.] 

§ riiev su])port each odicr; not one is uneducated, and (hev are 
iii'ierseen in a state of nieiidicify or in a menial capacity; (hev differ 
li oiii (he “ Society of Kriends” in not heing-strictly of a moral cha¬ 
racter. 

II This singular people iuhaliit the hilly' oonntry hetween Jfurd«'an 
and Ifoglipoor, and are totally distinct from the inhabitants of the 
jilaiiis in features, language, religion, and civilization. They have 
no castes, care nothing for the Hindoo faith, do not worship idols, 
and, under the iiianageineiit of such men as the late Mr. (develand or 
Mr. (diaries (ilass of IJoglipoor, would form some of (he most useful 
subjects in the Conijiany's dominions. 

If This tribe have a strong resemhlanee to the ancient Homans. 

•* Hankers and money-brokers; they are usually possessed of 
immense wealth. 

tt 'I’he dingy-white colour of the Moguls of the north-west pro¬ 
vinces is as displeasing to the eye as their filthy licentiousuess is to 
the mind. 

IJ ’I'he retail dealers and petty dealers of Central India, who form 
an e.xleiisive and useful ela-ss of soeietv. 



Chariins and ininstrol Hhats; avaricious Mowattios; rest¬ 
less and depraved S<K)ndies well-trained ligliting Arabs 
and I’atans ;•}• coinnu-reial IJringaries and Lodanalis 4 abo¬ 
riginal (lonils andj in fine, tribes of Sours, llaugries, 
Mogliies, Cloogurs, G warrialis,|| &c., too numerous and 
diversified to dejrict, and preseriting if not a similar 
number of languages, a corresponding diversity of dia- 
let-ts,^[ and a eomjdete distinction in manners, customs, and 
occupations; to speak therefore of the inhabitants of the 
])eninsula of Asia as we would of those of tlie peninsula 
of Kurope, denotes either the height of ignoi’ance or of 
intentional misre])resentation. 

It is the fashion of the present day to ascribe the cha¬ 
racter of nations to the nature of institutions under which 
they live,** and therefore Mr. Rickards and other authors 

* 'Du* (h^NCondaiils (if the wlio are looked 

n}>oii M'ith (lisoijsl hy every other (‘oimimiiity idr tlieir hahilual and 
numerous viees. 

t The Aralfs uiid Patans an' iiiereenarv s<»Uli<‘rs, and, likt' nui-st 
others of the warlike jn-ol’ession, remly to hjiht for those who ])ay 
them best. 

J 'i hey Ii\e aUvavs in tents, Iiave in) home, trade in ‘^rain, with 
Mhl<‘h tliev travel from <*onntrv to cmmti v, or foMffw tin' route <d 
armies, who, in their most fiiwee contests, lanisider these valuahle 
attendants as neutrals. Their flress and usages are peculiar, and they 
pH'servi' a inarkt'd separation and indejieiuUmce. 

6 Tin* (h)mls, wln'ff'Vi'r they an* rnd completely under onr coie 
trol, still eontinue to oiler to their deities human saeritices. 

II 'J'liese peojde snp])ort tliem.s»*lves hy stealing women and children, 
to sell! Under the extension of British swa\, they are fast di.sa]»- 
pearinj:. 

Idle modern dialefds of India, aceordin"- to the last edition <d' 
llamillon's (ia/A*tteer, are the Jlimlostany, Bc'ii^^alese, (hishmeriaii, 
I)oi»ura, Ooch, Sindy, (ddeh, (hijeratty, (hmeanesc, Funjahy, Hica- 
nere, JVIarwar, .ley])oor, Odeypoor, Tlarowfy, J\la.Iwa, Broj, Biindle- 
<*undy, IVlaliratta, Maj^'adha, Koshala, IVIaitliala, Nepaulese, Orissa, 
Teling'a, Carnata, and Tamul. 

*• 'J’he writer of this work, in order that h(* iiiiii' ht better trace the 
remote causes of the eharaeter of nations, made a hirj>;‘e collection of 
the skulls of different peoph*, a jiortioii of whi<*h an* now in the museum 
at (hilcutla 'J’he marked variet\ in the iranial conrtpfuratioii of tlie 

Hindoos, 



contend that all the East-India Company have to do is to 
give perfect political liberty to the })eople of India, and 
as they are “ capable of every virtue and every ac<|iiire- 
ment that can adorn the human mind,”* the fruits of such 
will l)e immetliately developed. 

Mr. Rickards will permit me to say tl>at I have met 
among the dark coloured races of Asia and Africa, indi¬ 
viduals wliose personal prowess, mental qualifications, aiul 
moral worth, would ))lace them in the highest standard 
among their European brethren ; but while tlic remem¬ 
brance of those are to me a pure ilelight, such as tlie 
green turf and limpid br(x)k i.s to tlie wearied traveller in 
the desert, on which memory loves to linger, I cannot, in a 
comprehensive view of the condition of the peojile of 
India, think that it is in the jmwcr of the Company’s 
government, by a talismanic toucli, to alter tbe settli'd 
habits which ages have imprinted on the nations subject to 
their sway- I ask those who contend for the honiogenous- 
ness of human character, have we not variety in climates, 
in soils and in minerals;—in vegetables, in fish, in insects, 
birds and animals, subject to certain defined laws and in¬ 
fluenced by natural causes 'i Why should it be other¬ 
wise with men who, in colour, physiognomy, stature, 
speech, gesture, habits, music,f and mental as well as 

Hin<loo«, the Hiirinoso, the Chinese, New Hollanders, Europeans, 
Malays, African Negroes, &<•„ astonished all who saw them. 'J'he 
diftereiice between ihe Burmese and the Hindoo, for instance, eon- 
sists in the occipital hone of the latter being (juite globular; and in 
the other so flat, that the skull rests on a l/road hftsf'. In the New 
Hollander Ihe top of the skull, at the junetiou of the parietal hones, 
is like a .steep-sloping roof of a house : in the northern African it is 
like the top of ’J’ahle-monntani at the (!ape of Hood Hope. Every 
nation having marked traits of charaeter, no matter what may he 
their political institutions, present similar peeidiar formations ui'the 
mental ease. 

* Bii-kiirds'India, vol. i. p.2(i!l. 

+ Every nation has a distiiul cliaracter in its music. 



physical peculiarities, present such an extraordinary diver¬ 
sity that no two persons wore ever found alike?* To 
make, therefore, pditical institutions absolute, when nature 
is neither uniform nor homogeneous, is absurd, so long as 
Omnipotence impresses on everything earthly a varying 
charactiT ; thus nations submit themselves to laws adapted 
to the jjcculiarities of the country they inhabit, and the 
tastes with which their Creator has endowed them. 

If political freedom were the grand cause for producing 
a complete development of “ every virtue which can adorn 
the mind,” and thus forming, if I may so term it, a mono¬ 
tonous dis})lay of extreme morality, ilie reverse would 
nec essarilv ensue under political tlesjwtisin, wlien we should 
e\])tct to tind a monotony of vice ]n-ojK)rlioncd to the 
tyranny of the ruling power;-}- but the unjustness of this 

* Imi'H ill the ■-anu' fiiiiLilv we fiipil no two iniliviiliiuls )iiivin(j 
'iiii.iliir cliariicti'riilici. Nolwitlislainliiie all tlie I'tt'orts of education, 
Mr find a ditlcreiiee in moral i|ualities as Mell a^ niental |io«ers. In 
liaiid-writin;; eien, in tlie intonation of the voice, in irait, in animal 
jiro|iensities; and this distinction hceoincs the more marked, if we 
coiniiare tno hrothers with the nation of which they form a part; 
m IuIc a a ider line of demareation is seen on com|)arinc the people of 
tlie nation, in the a(;i;rej;ate, with the people of other and distant 
l•limcs. 

t Italy is a case in point: the iron heel of despotism presses on 
etery part of that classic land. 15ut the iiihahitants of the north are 
essenliallv different from those of the south: the former produces the 
host soldiei's, the latter the keenest politicians;—the people of the one 
are industrious, peaceful, of tamer manners, and, if 1 may so ex¬ 
press my meaning:, dryinrstiinlcd; those of the other, of a wild and 
stormy iemper, p;enerous but reven;reful, capable of the most heroic 
as ivell the basest deeds, of an uncultivated genius and impatient of 
diseijdine ; a i-ountry, in fact, M hero 

“ The virgins are soft as the roses they twine, 

“ And all, save the spirit of man, is divine.” 

Although both are considered the regions of painting and poesy, yet 
the southern genius far excels the northern in boldness of conception 
and magnificence of composition--as the writings and works of 
Dante, 'J'asso, and Blachiavcili, of liaphuel, Salvator Rosa, and 

Miehal 



jiroposition scarcely requires to he demonstrated. Eng¬ 
land at the present moment enjoys a large ])ortion of ])oli- 
tieal liherty, and it has heen augmenting fron\ year to year 
since the revolution ; hut crime has, nevertheless progri'.s- 
•sively increased. Denmark exists under a pure—nav, vhat 
is more extraordinary, a voluntary desjKitism, and Austria 
under complete ahsohitism; yet the virtue of the ])e()ple 
ranges as high, if not higher, than that of any nations in 
the world. 

In fact, it is one of the fallacies of the age to think that 
mere jiolitical institutions are all tliatis required to fasl’.ion 
out a whole people ; as much as to hold forth that a nation 
mav hecome instantly rich hv acting on the principles of 
Adam Smith, iv) matter what advance it may have made in 
agriculture, science, or manufactures. 

AVhy is it that such a striking difference is manifesteil 
between the inhabitants of a low, liot, and damj> region, 
.and the piH)ple of an ilevated, cool, and dry atmosphere.^— 
Ix-twcen the timid liengalei- and the brave KajjKK)t, the 
phlegmatic Dutch and the sanguine Swiss —between the 
commercial ('hiuese and the con{|uering Tartar; tlie latter 
iK’ing hold, warlike, and independent, glorying in deeds 
of heroism,— 


jMiclia:! Aiigclci <lciiioiis(i'!iti'; iiiid nl a iikiic iiiudiail those (if 

8id]iio, iiud (lii-ero, wlio owe tfiidr liirth-)il;ii-e lo the suniii.T 

elime. W'lieiico, then, this marked eoiilrast ' ’J'Ik; |>olitieal iiistilii- 
tiiHis, the religion, the langmiee is eoniioon to all ; hiil the eliimile 
and soil are essentially different. 'J'he north is a I'ertile, < h!iiii|iagne 
territory, interseeted by nnnierous ri\ers, eullivated to an asloniKhitig 
degree, covered with wide and le\el roads, never-ending avetnies, 
and thiekly-i>oj)nlated tomis and vilhiges, with a higlily luxuriant hut 
dull and sleepv landseape; the south is .’rowned with purjile-tinged 
mountains and golden-edged clouds, diversified with inaceessihle and 
stupendous crags, foaming torrents, Cashmerian vales, wild hut heau- 
til'ul forests, and a seenery which presents the most splendid pietiires 
at everv step. Is it a matter of wonder that the eharaeter of men 
inhabiting such dift'ereiit eountries should he dissimilar!'' 



'* Who, for vixn sook th’ aj>j>roa(‘liintr fifrht, 

“ AikI torn wliat (Uhmii tianti^or U> ili'Hirlii; 

“ \\ lio srrk wliat fiaxriis slum with inon* than zi*al, 

“ Ami \vhi‘n‘ tin* iVrhlt'r faint (*an only fnc'l — 

“ to thr ho-^oin's iTiino-^t corn, 

“ J’hiMr lioj>t*s anakon atnl tlu‘ir spirits soar; 

“ N<» «lt n;ul of <h ath if u ilh llinin dir tludr fons, 

'• Save lliat it M'(*nis v\*n dnllrr lluin rrposr!"'— 

i1h! foniH'r a fowardlv, ])afific-, and ovt-n servile race, prone 
to superstition, addieted to eoinpliinents, and extravaj^ant 
in all the littleness attendini!; the eerenionials of Ixdia- 
\ ionr '•f 

How comes it that nations of extensive power and great 
wealth, such a^ lioiiie and (ireeee, have allowed their 
liluTties to pass from them, and gradiiallv and silently sul)- 
mitled to the terrilie yoke of sla\erv—to the monotonous 
des|)otism of one man ? How can we explain the monu¬ 
mental civilization ol' the ancients, the hare ruins of which 
excite the admiration of millions—a civilization which 
indiu-ed its ])romoters to raise colossi for altars, to erect 
mountains for mausoleums, ami wonderfully to excavate the 
very earth in forminij temjdes for <livinity r* A\’hy is it 
that we tiiul in history nations, more i-speeially those of a 
warm clime, numerous and enter])rizing, passing through 
every stage' of ]iros])erity—then, hy an unexpected and 
inevitahle revolution, losing all traces of their former gran- 
tleur, and sinking into the condition of serfs ? 


* J’iie tcinpli's of laixoi- uiul fsiniak, the I’toloinoaii pyiiiunils, (he 
Husierioiis riiiiis in Mexico, the rock-ent and s|ilen(li<l jeairodas witliin 
(he howels of (he l aiMh and on its surtaee in Ilindostan, «dnhi almost 
sei ni (o attest (lie existence of a race of 'J’itans, « hose fri;rantie 
Works, shrouded in the darkness of a}res and defying (lie devastation 
ol'tinie, |)ainfnlly strain onr inia{>inations in'eonjeeuires, whieh are 
seareely more than jiriddematieal, hnt wliich im|iress (he fact on our 
minds that the arehiteetnre of men as we a|)|iroach the tropics is more 
cidossal and imposing;; whiU' as we advance tow.irds tlie nvirthern 
ami sonthern poles, it is far less splendid, more couveuiont, hut per 
haps hettei linished. 
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In truth, however atlvanta^eous political liberty be for 
man—and no tme contends for it more than the author of 
this work—we must seek some other cause for the diversitii-s 
which distinjruish his national character. In some coun¬ 
tries the earth, by incessantly-continued culture, unre¬ 
freshed bv natural or artificial irrigation, ceasi>s to ])roduce 
the elements necessary to the formation of the nufritix e sap 
of vegetables, and a deleterious chemical combination takes 
place, which exhales odours either innocuous or destructive 
of animal as well as of vegetable life. Thus whole regions 
are slowly dejK)pulated, and the I'arth, n'turning to its 
primitive state, reejuires time and re.v/, before it be again 
capable of adecpiately sujiporting a given number of the 
human race; but, durim; the interval, vegetables and 
animals, but more es})ecially man, rapidly deteriorate. 
This is strikingly observable in the IVIaremmes of Tuscanv, 
and .sever.-il places where there are no imu'sh exhalatio!is. 
In other countries, on the contniry. nature subdues civili¬ 
zation by a different jjrocess. An energetic and all-])i)wer- 
ful principle of vegetable life increases in the ratio of the 
destruction of human life. Dwarfish plants assume a 
gigantic form ; ordinary-sized .shrid)s become lofty forest- 
trees ; dense and luxuriant masses of foliage, upheld by 
interminable vines, and intcrsjversed w'ith every variety of 
the richest flowers, on all sides present immense umbra- 
geous canoj)ies; the earth, if barely scratched, produces 
maize sixteen feet high, and other farime of nearly equal 
size, while innumerable descriptions of wild animals and 
fruits are every where around ; the carpet of nature is at 
all seasons green, and bedecked with the lovely flowrets 
which usually decorate the lawn, while the sky is un¬ 
clouded, and the air of apparent rlelicious blandness. Hut 
amidst this unlwunded profusion and loveliness, this ter¬ 
restrial Eden, as regards the habitation of human beings. 



is n desert ! Tile shaft of death, with an unerring aim, 
is l>oriUM>n thehreeze ; and man—stunted, emaciated, and 
wretched—only shews himself in a Iiostile attitude, to con- 
tenil for Ins miserable existence with tlie wily tiger, the 
ferocious buffalo, or the majestic lion ! 

TIu'se organic changes or local peculiarities of the soil 
whence food is derived will more easily account for the 
transition or formation of national character than political 
institutions, which are not even sucli powerful modifiers of 
the mind aa svstems of firmly-believed religion or expan¬ 
sive education. To deliberate, therefore, seriously on 
instantly engrafting tlie enligliteiied aiul liberal principles 
of Knglishnu'ii on the superstitious and bigotted Hindoos, 
without first couching them for tlie moral cataract which 
yet dims their mental vision, is, however jihilanthropic, 
visionary in the highest, and indeed most mis<-hievous, 
degree ; for, in the laxly politic as in the body corporate, 
an injudicious attempt to increase the strength not only 
retards the tli'sired object, but frequently su}x.‘rinduces 
diseases fatal to life ; and it would be as errtnieous to siqi- 
jKise that a man receiving sight after thirty years’ blindness 
coulil immediatelV distinguish colours and compute dis¬ 
tances, us that a peojile, after enduring it despotism of 
centuries, which had benumbed their energies and clouiled 
their faculties, coidd, by a mere legislative ordinance, 
become restored ti' the healthy and beneficial enjoyment 
of both. 

It is therefore perfectly ridiculous to hear the blame 
which has been cast on the Authorities for not having 
immediately thrown ojum the highest offices in the state to 
the natives of India. Those who make this allegation 
cither know little of India, or less of human nature. Of 
the former, //r.s7, because the diviTsity of people there is 
< \ceedingly great, ami they are all jealous t)f each other: 



so 

tlic Iwliovcr in Krishna is averse to a pro]iaiiator of tJie 
Koran being placed in authority over him, and rhr i‘rrsa. 
— Secondly. Tlie same argument holds gcxul of the nume¬ 
rous tribes and sects ^^honl I have descrilied at the begin¬ 
ning of this clia))ter ; again, many ]X)ssessed of tlie liigliest 
integrity are nevertheless defieient in mental (pialifications.* 
and rice verm. Also, thirdly, the inhabitants of a pro¬ 
vince or district ari' much irritati-d at a nati\e of another 
province being placed in aulhoritv over tlii'in : this is 
■within the knowledge of all 'who e\er paid the slighti’st 
attention to the fi-elings of the nation at hu ge. ^J'he people 
ofCentral India dread the Hindusand iVlahomedansof the 
Deckan and Hindostan; and the Ilengalees, although in 
several instances (jualified fur olHee if removed beyond the 
corru))ting sjthere of family intluence, are looked down on 
with contempt in the I'pper and Western I’rovinees.— 
Fourthly. In a country where the jtride of aneestrv and 
purity of birth are looked on as siijierior to e\erv other 
consideration, the appointment to higli oflice of men who, 
although eligible by reason of talent ami honesty, laid by 
means of their ancestors been riiised to wealtli and ajijiarent 
respectability during the stormy jxriotl which priceded 
our rule, the ajtpointmeiit of sueli would excite the 
strongest feelings of detestation and disgust in thousands.-f- 
— Fifthly. The most unfavourable o))inions are formed of 
the English government, when its subordinates are corru])t 
and tyrannical; the dillicnlty of <letecting such, among the 
native civil officers in India, is well known, and the direfid 

* Indfsal the ii:iti\'cs (,f Tndia jjftssessinjr the nuist neule iitiiids, art* 
in general those wdio do not iinderstatul the Knglisli hoigiiage. 

+ This has been felt hy the native offn-ei-s in our army, who were 
iniieh mortified whenever they saw or lieard of their eonnirvmen, 
inferior to them in hirth, jdaeed over them in i-ivil sitnalirms. It 
may he said, “ Tlien let tlie tiative offieer he raised also.” Hal it 
shoiihl lie reeolleeled that the elvil |iower litis heen held |iredoniinanl 
in India from our tirsi ae(|uisilion of rule 
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injustice whicli they caused at Allalial)a(l and Cawnpore, 
in coii(iscatin<r tlic landed property of a %vliole province, is 
a melancholy cas<- in ixiint. 

Uespecting the other eensurers on this topic, they must 
indeed have profited little 1)V tile leiifftli of years which has 
hi-eii vouclisafed to them, not to know that slaves make the 
worst masters, or thev should reflect, in tlieir virtuous 
efforts for the "I'lieral <100(1, that <rovermnent may, I)V a 
well-meant hut partial henificenee, materially impede uni¬ 
versal welfare, for the moment a native is vested with the 
sliiiiitest official autlioritv (as is correct I v ohserved li v the 
tidented tmd benevolent autlior of (.'uitia] India), he is 
well known to stretch it, in the ahsenec of his su])erior, to a 
deftree which is almost incredible, unless to those who have 
witnessed the p.assiveiiess ;nul arro^iance of the ruled and 
rnlino natives, arisine' from the len";thened bondage and 
misrule to which they have been so long and so fatidly 
subjected. 

On this point I have the powerful testimony of Mr. 
itickards him.self, ;is to the dreadful tvrannv of nati\e 
subordinates when the country fell into our jiower, and, as 
Mr. Rickards justly observes, “ the settled habits of man 
cannot change like the aspects of an April sky,”* he might 
have prudently withdrawn the rash and unjust assertion, 
that, “ the Honourable Court, the inspired high priests of 
the lemjile in Leadenhall-street, would have the llritish 
])ublic believe, th.at a sewi-dewi state of clotbing and star¬ 
vation is an object of idolatrous worship to the natives of 
India 

'I’lie following is the calmer and corrr'ctly expressed 
sentiments of a warm but injudicious advocate of the 
natives of India :— 

Kirk.Mils' liidin, \ (,l. ).j>. J IS. 


t lliifl. 



Difficulties in the way of emphn/inq natives in hig:/i 
office, until better eihieafed and trained for the duties 
thereof, as explained by Jlr. Rickards' words .—“ lii ctnii- 
paring European witli Indian societj-, it should also be 
remembered, that besides the greater tyrants in their ri-- 
sjx'ctivc sj)heres, the country "as evei-y where coveri'd with 
subordinate ollicers, sueli as nabobs, dewans, fbiijedars. 
amildars, tehsildars, jagheerdars, zemindars, poligars, 
tahK>kdars, rajas, naiks, wadegars, and various otiiers ; 
all of whom exercised their |)owers in the same arbitrary 
spirit as |X'rvadcd the higher de))artments of the state. 

“Many »)f tlicse oflicers wliowere powerful enough from 
local causes, or the natural strength of the country they 
j>ossessed, not only opjxjseil, but maintained their itule- 
pendence of the sujxrior authority ; exercising in their 
little circles the rigours anti caprices of desjtots, even to 
life and death, with im|)unity. In the territories contjuered 
or ceded to the Company's government, tlie.se persons or 
their descendants were still found to jiosse.ss and to exercise 
the same powers. Swarms of harjties were thus sfirctid in 
every direction, even to the mundils and ])otails of village.s, 
and de.sjjotism established, as it were in detail, in every 
corner of the land. 

“ Power was here a liccn.se to plunder and to oppress. 
The rod of the opjiressor was literally omnijiresent; neitlier 
persons nor property were secure against its persevering 
and vexatious intrusions. The common tran.sactions of 
life Ixcame objects of punishment or extortion ;—and no 
other principles being known or dreamt of in India than 
arbitrary power on tbe one hand, 'and abject submission on 
the otlier, a state of .society was fixed and rooted in the 
manners, the poverty, and the ignorance of the ])eople, «)f 
which no parallel nor rcsenddance is any where to be found 
in European states. 





tlic oflici'iN !il)(>vc DicntioiK'd (ollur.-- iiiigiit be 
■hI(K<I). it i.- R'<|uiMl(' III kfcj) ill mind tli.-it tliny all held 
(liiir-itiiaticiii.-i at tlu v.ill and jilcaMirf of tlu' Mivornign 
jiinM-r. 'J'lioiigli Miiiii'ol" the ofliit-i wi rn considcri'd Imrc- 
ditai-\, ^til! tlurn «as im sccuritv i’of tlii' inheritance 
agail1^t the eapriee of rider-, or the \ iolenee of rival- wiio 
might set ihem-elve.- iiji to eonlesl the jvossession.- 'I'lie 
sword was the sole guardian of [irivate as o(‘ |nihlie right-. 
I'rom tin's entire ah-eiiee ol' seeiiritv to tile iininterruptevl 
enjovnienl of oliiee or ]iro)>erlv. the iiolder- of power, from 
the higliest to the lovvesi, were natiirallv mor.- rapaeiuus in 
its exereisv ; rapaeitv liegat jiovertv, and poverty igno¬ 
rance, so that not an element or principle existed among the 
jieople to eoniiterael, to cheek, or to mitigate the rigours of 
a tyranny which ha- tlni- trinnijihed for ages in India, 
without eliange. or the means oi' ihaiige in itself; and eon- 
seipK'iith hv reaction, eoiifirining the inmmtahility of all 
siihmitled to its sway.‘"-f- 

j\nv man who pretends to the slightest prardca! legisla- 
lative wisdom, would ask himself, hefore eensiiring tlie 
governmeiit for not placing the natives of India in the 
highest situations, i'roiii what elas- or euinnuinity the 

odieials’’ vvv re to be selected I Were men, vv ho from “ the 
highest to the lowest'’ considered " piiirrr a license to }»liin- 
der and oppress,” to be vesteil with an authority, which, 
according to Mr. llickards, wouhl meet with no element 
or principle among the peojile to counteract or check it, 

* Ilia iiolr ti> lliis. Mr. Kifkanls ilrtail^ a t(» slu-w uliat 
})u* Alalioimaiuus rnU'rteiiin'tJ ol’tlu'j-ipht of inhi'ritaiu'f, 
ujulor iho f'lhjH'ror SIkmt KIumi, “ tniooftho uu n ol in*' JfUiN* 

lliat “ iImto vum'o no hiM'ialilarv o.stalos in ainttiiu' Malio- 

iiualaii's^ ftn- jIijjI all lanil‘< l)oloii”0(l to tlio wlm li In’ tlis|K)soil ot 

at plcus'iiro,'* yt, Mr. Hu Kanls -avs, “ that oxcojitifiL'’tk*' 

|)art, tho Kiot-ltulia ('oinpativ ioilow the oxaiiiplo <»i the Muhoau'- 
tlaii?- !*’ 

+ Kickanls* liulia, v<»l. i. p. Jol. 



abji'ct submission being fixed and rooted in Indian society 
for ages !” 

b’rotn among men, nlio. according to the same author 
(page41), er/iihifcd ( Mr. Uiekards makes it prrsrHf) '•‘•one 
uniform picture of pau])erisni and degradation; ])raitising 
evasion, fraud, and du])Iicity : equally lost to tiie feelings 
of patriotism; iiidifferent to life and its <^oneerns, and 
prone to indolence and eriine." Was it, 1 seriously ask 
Mr. Kickards. from among such men that the (’om])anv’s 
government were to fill the highest offices of the slate 'i I 
venture to answer for Mi', liiekards in tile negati\e, not¬ 
withstanding his sarcasms against the •• monstrous and 
unnatural doctrines of the and /cnirnf* adminis¬ 

tration of the Hritish government. 

Any jierson who has evei- conversed with the smallest 
community of Indians must know, that tlu v would dread 
the idea of a native being jilaceil in high authority, as a 
judge or revenue officer, uncontrolled by thi' surveillance 
of an iiuropean functionary ; the preceding (|uotation' 
from Mr. Rickards' work will jiartly explain tile reason 
why. Rut before stating the nuasures and policy jairsued 
by the Coinjiany s government, to introduce tlmnatives to ;i 
gre.ater share in the adminisir.'ition of tlm coimtrv than that 
which they now have. I will ijiiote one or two other 
authorities as to their genend character; of individual ex¬ 
ceptions, which serve hut to m:ike the rule, I will hereafter 
say a few words. "^I'lie following ojiinion of bishop Ifeher, 
applies to a great part of Western India:— 

Character of the Rohillax .—The Rohillas are a clever 
and animated race of jieople, hut devoid of principle, falsi’ 
and ferocious. Crimes are very numerous, both of fraud 
and violence, and jierjury almost universal. IVIieii the 
* The iVn/iVi are Wr. ItickariK’ own. 
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Knglisli first came here they were exeessively disliki’d, and 
very few would so luileli as ■ salaiu ’ t<j eithei- <i;ei»eral or 
>na"istrate; at present they are hrouf>lit into hi tter ortlei, 
and prohahly better reeoneiletl to a ijoverninenU under 
which their condition, so far as tranijuillity and the ini- 
jtartial administration of justice extend, has been greatly 
improved, and their land, from a mere desart to winch 
the tyranny of Oude had reduced it, restored to its former 
state of cultivation and richness, but the country is bur- 
tliened with a crow d of la/y, proflig.ate. self-called “ su- 
wars,’’ who, though many of them are not worth a rujroe. 
conceive it derogatory to their gentility and I’atan blood 
to apjrly themselves to any honest industry, and obtain, fo) 
the most part, a ]>recarious livelihood, hv spunging on the 
industrious tradesmen and farmers, on whoni they lew a 
sort of ‘ blaek-tnail,’ or as hangers-oii to the few noble and 
we.althy families yet remaining in the province. Of these 
men, who have no visible means of maintenance at all, and 
no visibh' occujiation, e\ce|)t that of lounging up and 
tlown with tlieir swords anil shields like tlie ancient 
highlanders, whom in many re.sjwcts ihi-v much resemhii. 
the number is rated at, taking all llohileund together, 
perhaps not fewer than one humlred thousand; all thi'Se 
mi'll have every thing to gain by a changi' of governmi'iit.’ 
(lieber, p. ffl.) 

The foregoing I'xtract contains several ((oints worthy ol 
notice; it depicts the gi'iieral ttdents of thi'|K'o|)le which, 
when not turned to virtue, is sure to .-.teer to vice, it 
aimoimces what thi' amiable bishop state-, in various jiarts 
of his writings as being jirevalent throughout Iniliti, “ the 
almost universid jH'r|ury of the piniple ;”—it shews the rapid 
improvement of the country : the '• la/.y and profligate" 
wretches who continue to im)H'ile it' prosperity, by pluming 

I. 



tlioiiisclvi's on ihcir siontilitv and nohlo l)lood !—and liow 
fjlad tlu-v would bo to tiij) iip tlio liool'; oi' llio Uritisli 
•jovormiiont. tlial tlioy niij;lit ajiain riot in tlioir l•a))al•iou■' 
domination. A\'oidd j\Ir. Uiokards liavo tlio Companv to 
])laoo tlu'so “ Su\'ai>.‘' in otlui'' 

As tlio to>timon\ of tlio lato laniontod lb>lio]( rank.'' 
dosorvodlv hit'll. 1 riill oxamino a fow moi\' (layos of bis 
intoro.-'tino- vohmio.'-. Of tbo Hajjioots ho tlnl^ uriio^: 

“• U’lio j)oo])li‘ haxo tho vioo-- ol’ ^lavo^ addod to tliox of 
rolibor.-', with j/o jinirr rctjard tn Iriitli lliini the uaiirrs of 
our oir?/ priir'Dirrii: (\<-oodii;i; tlioni in dninkoiu>>. fond- 
noss for opiimi, and soii'iialit v. uliilo tlio\ liaxo a blood- 
tliir>tino>^ from which tho oroat ma" of tlio Ilindoo^ 
arc vorv far romo\od: thoir ooma<>o. houivi-r. di'Miao.-- 
high jiraiso.”' 

Hero again tho Ri'ho]) alhulo to tho gonoral pi r'nirv of 
tho Indians, and to tho \ioos nhioh tliov posso-sd- onl\ in 
a loss dogroo than tho llajjioots; in othor jdaoos ho oh- 
sorvos. nhoii spi-aking of tho native-- c// iioissi-: “It is 


* -Mr. I!ii-loird ■, si]‘l tlio-, - \i Ij,. t|-i r,K tin- olnir.-'-n r ol till\ oi- -i\l 
iniliiojj-ot [looplo inav Is- -ntnlmi- rii.i !.-_■* li la ili. iimto i oi i odne- 
t ioij of jiolitioal i h-t :I (It ;o:i-. would do w .-1 j l -. : t i,.|,d to l in- lotlow i n-,- 
jll't, lillt n..-!-|lirlio' jirtnii I i' il.ioli.o ido';,|,-\ . I.v Hl-liO|i Ili-lM-r. 

anil tlii-n -tall- \i lii-l li -r 11 ;r -i ; .. \" oidii.ill. and i ai i-iidi i to 

j-oiiiovi--noli a tt-i-i ildt- -oiii or of (-1 iiii, , [MOi-rt\. and u i ol i-In-d no--, 
tiotdio \\ '- ran hojii- t’o» 1 ho oood rlrrri ol iVi-o in-1 itui niii--: — 

'■ l!ut of ail idolaiin wl.-ol, I In-u oioi- nadoi-hoaol ol, iho 
rolinion ol iho Hindoo-, !ii w liioii I halo laKon soim- [mIii- Io iiilono 
mysolt, ri-alK H]i|)(*ar- lo mo iho woi-i, i.olh in Iho door.itlino nntion- 
wliii-h il ni\o- o! iho |ir-ii\ ; in iho oi-'lh- - loiiml of ii- hurdon-oino 
oo-j-olMiinio-, u hn-i oi-on|i\ iho IniM- and di-lj aol llio ihouvtlil-. u lllionl 
olthor in-ti iu-lino or inn ro lln;; il- loltii n - ; In iho lillliv aol- of iin- 
i-Ioanno-- and i-rnollv, m.i oni\ (lonnillod, hnl on|oihod, and iii-onara- 
lilv iiitorwovon with llio-o oon-nionio-; in Iho s\-toin of oa-lo-, a 
-yslitni wliii-h tend-, tiioro than an\ ol-e tln-doiil ha- \ol invonlod, 
To de-lro\ llio lo( linos ol oom i-al hono\olonoi-, and lo make nino- 
toriths of iniinki.-.d lla honeh - ■ -laM--ol the roinaimler; and in ihe 
Iota! ah-oiiei- ol an- [lojiidar -i-lom oi noO-al.-, oi anv -ii.aio h--on 
whioii llio j,oo|jh- .il nirjo o,. r hoar-, lo 11\ ij-i I10U--I \, ami do priori 
to l-ar-h ol lo*r. -/to/r-r/r //r-Z-r-/-'- Xrrl, II j..;fs) 
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(iiffiiHilt to find nut the rc';il of tlic casi' amonji; a 

])f())>Ii' ill wlioso (.■yi's a lit- is not (lis<^raet'ful, and if an 
on'ciici- a viTV \i nial oiu‘.” Vol. ii. p. 4o. 

.\;>aiii—“ thf U'n(k‘i\cv to lying is siicli, tliat in a yonrt 
Ilf juslicc tin y cannot cycn tell a tnii’ story without spoil¬ 
ing it." I’. f51 ;>. 

In dc'crihing an attcni|it of three hundred yillagi^rs to 
plunder an aniniunition ho.at, mIucIi tliey had been called 
in to a-.'-isl in gi tting oil' a hank, the Hi'iliop s.ays, “ it 
.'hew-- the lou -.tat.' of morality among the jieasants of 
India, .and how --(Min and hou 'ureU a siiddiai temptation 
uill (l•al^o'orm the most |Haeeali!e into ban iitti.” (T. Id9.) 
Mr. f'i'aMfurd di scribes the jieop.’c ot' liiadostan as fol¬ 
lows;—■■ 'file Indians know not wiia* fia-edom is; they 
are for the most part a timid, often ;in elfemitiate, and as a 
nation a feeble raci’ of senn’-barbarians; they are without 
cajiital, knowledge, morals or enterprize ; for yiee and pro- 
llig iey the Indians ha\e no dianaml. the market is tdready 
stoeki-d."— l-'ri'f Triidr PiDiijililrf. pp. (it. ()S. 

I cannot close Ib'shoji llcber’s wiirk withotit ni.aking one 
more extract, particularb' ;is it is a)'[)lii‘d iti a tfcneral 
sens!'to tlu“ whole people:— 

•• I'he momlity <if the Hindoos dot's not extend beyond 
the retich of jiositii e obligations; ;inil where these do not 
exist they tire oppressi^e, crtiel, treacherous, ttiid eyery 
thing thtit is btal !" 1’. bio.—'I’lie different nations 
which I htiye seen in India have, of course, in a greater 
or less degree the vices which must be exjiected to attend 
an tu'bitrtu v goyermnent, ti demoralizing and absurd reli¬ 
gion, tmd (in idl tlu' independent sttites. ami in some tif 
the districts wInch are partially subject to the Hritisli) a 
laxity of law, tmd ;m tdmost universtd prevtdeneeot intes¬ 
tine feuds and htdiits of plunder." Vol. ii- |' b){). 

In these umiutdified sititemcnts the bishop is fully cor- 



rolMwatcd by thost* who liavo anteriorly or subsequently 
examine<l the cbaraeter of the people to whom they refer. 
Colonel Wilks says, “ The Hindoos, though faithful and 
respectable in the ordinary intcrcour.se of life, are rlreatl- 
fully addicted to judicial perjury.” “ The crime of per¬ 
jury (observes a judge of the Patna circuit) is thought so 
lightly of hv the native's of this country, that the commis¬ 
sion of it can scarcely he said to stigmatize the cha¬ 
racter.” 

Another judge state.s, “ men of the first rank in society 
feel no compunction at mutually accusing each other of 
the iiKJst heinous offences, and supj'orting the jn-osecutiou 
with the imtst barefaced jK-rjuries, nor doi's the detection 
of their falsehood create a blush.’'* Mr. Mangles, in his 
evidence before the Lords in March IHJlO, speaks of “the 
general dcjjravation of .society” (’^”^57), and says, “ I do 
not think that a native is to he trusted without very great 
and constant vigilance and superintendence.” (()()7.) 

Mr. (.'. Smith, judge of the Sudder Adawlut, and 
whose attachment to the natives is well known, when 
asked on his late examination as to the integrity of the 
Hindoos, said, “ I think that a very susjncious point.” 
(lOOC.) 

Mr. t’haplin, after upwards of twenty-five years’ expe¬ 
rience of the natives in the revenue department, stated in 
his evidence that, “ in the tlistricts where the manage¬ 
ment has not ht-en efficient very considerable frauds have 
been detected in the natives.” (Lords 2759 ) 

Sir E. II. East, Bart., in his testimony before the Lords, 
when speaking of the native judges who try causes up to 
a certain extent, says, “ I must confess that the characters 
I In-ard of the generality, lartli from Europi-ans and 

' Ml. Mill savs, dial llio “ IliiiiliKi systoiii of law ill rcrlain cases 
makes pcriiiry a virtue !’’—V'ol. i |t. dll. 



natives, were very far from being of a nature to encourage 
one to put a great deal «>f judiciid power in tlicir hands.”* 
(1351.) The next question was, “That you apply as 
imieli to the judges as to those persons called vakeels or 
.•igents ?” Answer. “ Whenever any men of that des¬ 
cription, I slioidd speak ratlier of a greater number of 
them, are jilaeed in anv situation of authority, it has 
been 1 lear t(K) much tlie custom with tliem to avail them¬ 
selves of it for their own ])eeuniary advantage.” 

This point is nell uuilerstfxxl; every Anglo-Indian 
knows that a Hindoo will give several thousand rupees 
for an oflieo which does not yield fifty rupees a month ; 
the desiri' of holding rank being too often the lesser cause 
for stu b a purchase. 

In the provinces of Cawnprvre, Allahabad, and Goruc- 
pcx)r, nearly the whole country was seipiestered bv the 
villainy of the native olHcers under government,owing 
to the lax vigilauei', or perhajts connivance ol' their imme¬ 
diate superiors. 'I'he transaction was brought to light 
bv Mr. Forteseiie, anil the tremendous spoliation of pro¬ 
perty put a stoj) to. 'I'he IJengal government sent up a 
commission at its own expense (which was very great, as it 

• .\!r. (Miristiiiii mu-*, in hi't r\ itlt'tu i* hoftnv tlio ('oinmnns 
“ tin* jiro, many nf ilmni, vnry wel! (jiuilitiml tor jmijjes; IhiI 

llirir intt'^ritv is to 

f Mr. Rickants dosrrikn'' a nearly similar event in the south of 
India: “ Pemlin^- t}ie distractions from to (/, c. duriiip:lhe 

len*ihle invasion of II\dcr Ali, as descrihed in tlio 1st chapter, j>. 
a rare of jmr.sons termed y>//A/7s7/c.s (native ajrents) had established 
themselves in the ja^^hire, l>y Imyin^ up tlie ri^lits of the starvinpf 
inhahitunis for a /e\v days' or a few weeks' suhsistenee. riie vi^four 
of l^^r. Place's administration succeeded in restoriiijr many <d the old 
hmdholdm's and h<*ads of \illap:es, &e. to tlieirfonm r rijrhts." Again 
Mr. H. says : ** All the \ illag‘e servants not only conni\ed at abuses in 
others, hut abused their 4»wn trusts in every wav that e»mld .serve their 
private vi»‘\vs or promote those of their superiors in tlu‘ district." 
Vol. i. p.42l. Well may IVIr. Rickards admit in another pagfo (34o), 
that “ in affording; protection and Justii-e to .■'i* po(H' and numerous a 
population as that oflndia, the locai influence of Kuropeans, compared 
with that of natives in authority, is as a child to a g;iant's stren^h." 
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lias been sitting since 1821), and as Mr. Mangles states, 

“ redress has been almost eo-extensive with the evil; the 
lands were bought by the officers of tlie court or by their 
creatures ; it was a business of most slun'king fraud. 'I'hc 
perjutrators had got to such extreme insolence and iinjui- 
dence in their chicanery, that I understand some of the 
papers of sale were drawn up in the name of dogs anil 
jackalls to make the matter ludicrous.” (Lords .598.) 

Colonel Briggs thus speaks of tlie gentry that came 
withivi hi.s splicre of observation : “ The native gentlemen, 
the Mahrattas jiarticularly, ' neglect their education very 
much ; they are a good deal like the ancient gentry here, 
who thought more of war and the sword and field-sports, 
than of education; the Bajah of Sattarah alwavs eom- 
jdained to me that he could get none of liis chiefs to allow 
their sons to be educated ; he found he had it great diili- 
culty in getting the young nobles or gentlemen to learn 
anything.” (Lords 4141'.) 

iMr. K. Davidson, who went out to India in 180L and 
passed the greater part of his life as an indigo jilanter, 
holding land for .si.xty or .seventy miles along the banks of 
the (ianges as liigh up as Bauglipore, stated in evidence : 
“ I should say decidedly, w ith reference to the state of 
•society among the Ilindoo.s, that it is very artificial, and 
consequently a very bad order of a great community.’’ 
(Lords iVlay 18.30, 8734.) 

Mr. Sinclair, who had extensive exjierience as a collector 


* Major-firniTitl SirS. Smith, oi'the King's staviee, lhiis.sj)eaks of 
the fVIahraftiiK with whimi he says he i.s tiest iie<)iiaiiite(l: “'I'hey 

are tiatiirally a very iiitelligeiit people, Imt have for age.s heeii in fact’ 
a military people, atid a very lawless set, arising from the had goiern- 
ments which were then nver them, so their intelligenee is not vet of 
it nature to apply to ,ill n.ses."’ (('oinmons, <tetoher 1S.‘(|.) 

I'his is the candid opinion of an old and experienced ofiieer, who 
deehoes hiiioelf to he “ a great aihoeate hir lirincing the natives 
forward." 
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in tile sduthern provinees, says, in liis evidence before the 
('omnions in August IHfll, “ the character of the natives 
is sucli tliat they seem to liave no idea of justice or truth; 
they consider justice as deciding in tlieir favour, and injus¬ 
tice as deciding against them, and tliev have not much 
idea of gaining justice except hy means of briber}'; they 
have great confiiU'iice in the Europeans generally, but the 
only reason that they have not absolute confidence in them 
is, that tliev are afraid they will lie imposed ujion by tlie 
native servants around them ; and, therefore, even in the 
Zillah ('ourt tliev bribe the servants of the judge, al¬ 
though the judgi'inay be a ])erson of unimpeachable cha- 
raeler.” In another jilaee Mr Sinclair says, “ I do not 
think the natives ari' frank or generous, and gratitude is 
a word which does not exist, I belii ve, in any of the native 
languages. 1’. {>41. “ 'I'hev are exceedingly submissive, 

perhaps more so to the native ofllcers than to l''.uro])eans, 
and they ginerally bury their acctumilated cajiital.” Ib. 

Were it not an invidious, and imlecd most irksome task 
thus to dwell on the unfavourable character of a whole 
peo))le, I might hea'p evidence u|)on evidence; sufficient 
however has been adduceil to explain the inevitable mces- 
sitv of the ]>olicy tierctofore |)ursued, in cautiously admit¬ 
ting the natives to otfn'es of trust, which might be used for 
the ojipression of the mass of the people;* and which expe¬ 
rience has unfortunately demonstrated to 1 k' the case t(K> 
often. I'o judge of the moral or intellectual (jualities of 
one hundred million of persons by isolated specimens is 

• Mr. tticknriis nduiits this In almost I'vory jiart of his ahio work. 
At ( 1 , r)(i7 Ih‘ Na\s: “ 'J’lu' r(irri»|U Uirtueiu'c ol' tlu‘ native 

interjxfsed iu'tween KurojM'stn eolleetni'* niiil tlio pea- 
Haiitry, is of 4'HtM'tunl control. Violern t', corruption, and 

arlitict' onilnMine linnd, :uf met Itv dectMl, IivpocriM, and cuntiinj^ on 
the otlier; wliat tun* frit's ft> extort, tin* other endeavours to with- 
liuld." At pnoe oJMi, Mr. IJiclvards contends that the zemindars, or 
landed ^^4'nlrv, “ are pn»vi‘rl»ial ihrouelnMii India its oppresMtrs and 
ext(»rtj<niers.'' 
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the very Jieight of absurdity; most assuredly if I were to 
indulge my private feelings and sj)eak of such Hindoos as 
Rammohun Roy, and Uwarkanaut Tagore, or of Prussunu 
and Ramnath Tagore, and many others, particularly tlie 
I’arsees, I should with difficulty find language in which I 
might express mv thoughts, without bordering on aj)pa- 
rently excessive eulogy. The profound philosophy with 
which the name of the first is associated in every part of 
the civilized globe; the official and commercial knowledge 
that characterizes the second ; ami the comprehensively 
liberal principles, combined with intense devotion to their 
country, and an ardent attachment to the Rritisli govern¬ 
ment, which so pre-eminently distinguish both, are too well 
known to retpiire connnent; but even these generous 
patriots (and tliey have sacrificed more for their country¬ 
men, in a pecuniary as well as personal manner, tlian is 
generally known) do not wish to see the Hindoos immedi¬ 
ately installed into the highest offices ;* tliey wisely prefer 
their gradual induction in proportion to the progress they 
make in knowledge and morality; a course which has 
been carefully pursuetl for several years by the govern¬ 
ment. Mr. Rickards himself says, in his evidence before 
the Lords: “ Of late years tlie natives have been mori‘ 
extensively employed than formerly as local judges or 
justices with limited authority; there are no doubt instances 
of corrupt and vicious conduct among the natives so em- 


• Afr. Sullivan, whoso nohlo conduct in Coimbatore, in endeavour¬ 
ing to improve the condition of the natives, endears him to even' well- 
wi.sher of his species, says, that in Alysore “the whole eiiil and 
military administration rests with the superior class of nativi's, 
instead of being vested in Kuropeaus ; hut the lower orders of natives 
are not by any means so well off under the native government of 
Mysore, because it is a most oppressive onehe adds, “ the higher 
class are not absolutely better paid under the native government, but 
they have various pertjuisites, &c.” Mr. flhaplin says, that “ in some 
of the districts of the native chiefs, nothing can he worse than the 
condition of the lower orders.’' (Commons, October 1831.) 



|)loyo<l, but when moral improvement is more generally 
intnuluced among them, their manners as well as their 
principles will assume a higher scale.” 

Mr. (Vawfurd, who cannot hijlp at times .stating fairly 
and impartially the difficulties with which the Company 
have to contend, siiys “ India indewl is not exactly the 
field where the most rapid improvement can be looked for, 
even under the freest operation of this indispensable prin¬ 
ciple,” ( i.e. placing the feeble and ignorant Indians in a 
state of whole.some collision, and fair emulation, with the 
strong and intelligent Euro])eans.) — “ Here tliere are 
obvious circumstances connected with distinctions of race, 
of comj)lexion, of ri'ligion, and of manners, v'hich will more 
or K'ss obstruct or narrow its beneficial influence.”—Again, 
Mr. Crawfurd says truly, “ the conversion of the 
liidian.s, whether civil or religious, must neccs.sarily be 
gr.adual, and will be the safer and more efficient for l)eing 
so.” (!’. 87.)—Inde])endent of its spiritual consecpiences, 
the influence wliich the degrading superstition of the 
llind(K) religion exercises over civil society is jK'rnicious 
and demoralizing, far beyond that of any other known 
form of worshi]>.”—“ The Indians, as the}' improve, must 
prudently and gradually be admitted to a share in their 
own administration.” Coloni-ratum Pamphlet. 

Tliis is precisely the line of policy adopted by our 
government functionaries; they are endeavouring by educa¬ 
tion and encouragement to give a lofty tone to the rising 
generation, which of course is most susceptible of good 
impressions. Mr. Rickards himself admits that “ the 
governments of India, as well as the Court of directors, 
have been most anxious to improve the state of the 
f>casantry; the orders of the Court of Directors, alxnind 
with able and humane iiistriiotious lo their governments 
abroad, for .i just atfmiiiistration of the territories com- 
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niittcd to their charge. Many of these very able letters 
arc now in print, and do great credit to tlie Directors of 
the East-India Company. I j>artieularly i-efcr to those 
wliich treat of protections to the peasantry.’' 

Rut the same gentleman suhsetpiently says, that “ the 
exactions and fraiidident impositions and oppressions com¬ 
mitted by the native subordinate jmblic servants emjjloyetl 
to realize ami collect the revenue,* on the ])easantry, have 
hitherto presented an insu])erable bar to the benevolent 
wishes of the Court of Directors and local authorities 
being carried into effectami he asserts in the next 
answer (question fJOCS) that the Hindoos are still little- 
]>rotected against the artifices of designing men; “ nuire 
especially of the natives filling official situations;” and that 
a very able miiuite by the iMaruuis of Hastings, on a 
regulation jjassed in 1821, contains in the jnvamble “ a 
long and minute detail of the enormities that have been 
committed by our native servants, both in the revenue and 
judicial departments of the service.’’"}' 

* Mr. Itickiinl.s (le\i)trs fui ly Jjaec-. nf tlic .'rcdiid ' ohiitio iif Iii-, 
t'xcclk'iit, Iiiit. ijiurK]ir(‘<l work, to (U-tsil tlif* vx1r;Hn*(liti:ir\ tVimds <tf it 
imtiw cnllfctiir in (lie small disti ic( <j)' < ■(lindialiiii', “ w lio was iiaim-d 
Cass Cliilly, and whose frauds and eontinames," tfr. Iliekards says, 

“ would jirovc that the Hindoos are not a nation of ineajialiles." 
The enihezzleinent proved against this man, after ti\e years' ottiei-, 
ainounled to 'J'his was even hut a j-ortion of the 

injury done, for the roa'iery of Cass flhitty i-xtended through all 
his suhordinates. How Mr. Kiekards could deliherateK sit down and 
pen strictures affainst the Government for not |ilaeinir the liipliest 
situations at the contrfd of the natives, aftei' deelariiiG “ discoveries 
similar to that of Ca.ss Chilly's have heen the result of local eni|uiry 
in Salem, Hajahiniindry, Tanjore, Malahar, and many otherjparls, not 
to mention live HeiiGal provincesis indeed almost nnaeeountahle ! 
it is a melanchidy instance of ohli(juity of vision. 

t Mr. Chaplin, who takes a warm interest in the natives of India, 
deserilx's the Mahralta hrahmins of the Deeean, who comlnet all the 
hnsiness of the country, as “ an intrlGuinp, lyinp, enrrnpt, licen¬ 
tious, and nnprineipled race of people : when in power, coolly unfeel¬ 
ing, and systematically oppressive." fOeloher IS.'H.) 'I'his gentle¬ 
man also States, that he lias seldom employed the natives who have 
been hronghi up at the presidencies as agents in the interior, as lliev 
bring with them “ e.vtrenielv eoirupt habits." 



It must not l)C“ forgotten, that the class of society from 
wliieli government are necessitated to select the functionaries 
ein(iloye(l is the needy and middling rank of the people; 
the Ilononrahle iVIoimtstnart Elphinstone stated l)efore 
tile l^ords in LSDO, that none of the higher order of natives 
are emjiloyed as judges, from their indisposition to mider- 
taki' that oflice. This acute observer and generous priv 
moter of tlu- interests of the natives savs that “• most of 
the high ranks of society have been accustomed to great 
arbitrary authority uiuler the former goyernment, ami 
would not be content with so limited a share of power as 
they would possess under our system f and he adds, “ I am 
not eertain their acceptance of ollice vvovild improve the 
administration of’ justice, as it is [irobable that those great 
chiefs would be less attentive than jicrsoiis of lower rank," 
(250biioOo). In another place Air. Idphinstone states, 

the admini.stration of the zemindars, or aristocracy, at 
Hoinbay is attended with very bad effects." 

Nowithstanding all these fact.s, how has the government 
acted? Wliy it has carefully striven to induct tiu' natives 
jnto office in every part of India. Air. Elphinstone, in 
detailing to their Lordshijis the manner in wliich civil 
justice is adinini.stercvl in the provinces under llombay, 
.says, “ there is a judge in each district, and under him 
there are ti certain number of native judges in divisions of 
the district, with salaries from £200 to £’500 a year,* 
ace.ording to the extent of their jKiwer to try causes from 
£50 to X'500. d'hey tire jiartly paiil by a salarv and 

* I'Ih' iKitivr iiiil;r(' at I’ooiiah roci'in’s al'Diit SOn ru|)i‘V' (.CStl) a 
nioiitli, aiul till' Miliorilinali's from 2(1'! to 4110 jicr imiiilli. In the 
ri'veime liranch natives are employetl with imreaseil Jiowers, and 
salaries varying from thirty to (ilMI rupees a nmntli. In all eases it is 
politicofthe goiermoent to giveashieh salaries as possihle, torthey 
will thus he the more I'ertaid of frying tin' integrity ot the great hody 
ofthe people. 
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partly by fees. No fee is levied on any cause inuier oiu- 
hundred rupees, but the fee f(»r those small ea»ist>s is jiaid 
by government, so as to make it the interest of the native 
judge to try many causes.” 

A similar system has been put in practice in Bengal, 
and Mr. Chaplin states that in Madras “ the nativt's are 
employed to a very considerable degreethat “ a number 
of the natives have been aj>pointed, tni comj)aratively high 
salaries, to the judicial and to the revenue offices.”* (Ixirds 

p. 359.) 

There is a college also at Madras, for the purjwse 
of educating pleaders in the courts of law, officers and 
pundits, and examining all those who are candidates for 
office. Mr. Hodgson, who served twenty-seven years in 
India, and who is a strenuous advocate for the natives, 
states that .since the regulations of 1816 the ex]x*ri>nent 
has been tried of extending the jurisdiction of the district 
judges with much success throughout Madras; tliat a 
further experiment has been tried of creating a nativi’ 
judge in the town of Seringapatam, where a European 
judge formerly presided.-|- 

By regulations of the Bengal government, within the 
present year new courts of law have been established in 
the upjjer and lower provinces of an extensive jurisiliction, 
with native judges and sulwrdinates. Tlie Sudder Aumeen 
of each court has five hundred rupees {£50) a month, which 
according to the expenditure of a Hindoo, is ecpiivalent to 
nearly four times the same sum, as a salary for a Euro- 
jiean judge. The subordinate officers arc paid in propor¬ 
tion. 

• Mr. Sinclair says that in Tanjore the native servants amount to 
one thousand; of the European servants in the revenue deniu tincnt 
the nuinlier is four or five. 

t Evideiiee before the Lords, page 47fi. 
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While I am now writing, a bill has been introduced into 
rarliament by the ])hilantroj)hic President of the Hoard of 
(\)ntrol, by which the natives at the tliree presidencies 
are eligible, when qualified, to act as justices of tile peact; 
and to officiate as grand jurors. Heretofore the natives 
served only on ])etty juries, and the functions of justices 
of the jx?ace were confined to tlie provinces; now, it re¬ 
joices me to say, that a Hindoo, or a Parsec, or a Mussul¬ 
man, or any native of the Jlritisli possessions in India, 
when iiualified by talent and integrity, may jwoudly take 
his station on the bench beside a European magistrate, and 
the invi<lious distinction l)etwcen a grand and jjetty juror 
no longer exists.* Other measures are in progress at liome 
and abroad for inducting tl\c‘ natives into a further share 
of responsible ))ower, and those who so loudly coinjilain of 
tile natives being shut out of all elianee of improving 
tlieniselves, must not therefore think, or endeavour to make 
tile British public believe, that they ]M)ssess a monojKilv of 
kindness or feeling for the IlindiKis; it is not bv writing 
two immense volumes to jirove to the natives how much 
they are oppressed by the n-vi'inie system of the British 
government, and then, when callinl on by the Parliamen¬ 
tary t’onimittee and Board of Control to offer any sugges¬ 
tions for another financial scheme, declaring that he has 
noneto offcr,t an<l that “it would be quite impossible to 

* A copy of (he liill will be found midor (ho .Judicial cliap(er 

t Mr. Rickards (old the td)nimit(eo that he had no suggestions to 
offer, and that he “ did not think it safe or wise to attempt further 
luuditications or ameliornlioiis of t lie system, where .soiiiaiiy able heads 
have already decidedly failed, until (sa\s Mr. R.) the fiest-intornied 
and most experieneed of the nativi’s are eriusulted.** U h\, what has 
Sir T. Muiiro, Mr. Klphiustoiie, Sir .1. JMalcolm, Mr. Butterworth 
Bally, Lord \t^. Bentinek, Sir C. Forhes, and other warm advocates of 
the interests of the natives in India, been doioif:-' A stranger wonlo 
he led to conclude from Mr. Rickards' ivritings, that no person cared 
for the Hindoos but himself! 
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reduce the ap;gregate amount of laud taxation in Indin 
abriij)tly.’'* 

It is not, I say, by stimulating the passions of tlie Hin¬ 
doos, and censuring tlie authorities without being able to 
sketch out any plan, that tlie former are to be bene¬ 
fited: notliing is easier than to cast blame on an indi- 
vitlual or on a government, but tlie person doing so should 
ask himself liow he would act if placed in a similar posi¬ 
tion. Jlr. Rickards has not condeseended to inform us of 
anv new system which he would jirojKnind. I\'e have the 
important testimony of the Right Honourable Cliarles 
Grant in 1813^2, that he acknowledges with jileasuri' that 
the gencnil jirinciples ujHm which the Court of Directors 
have acted with reference to the natives of India to be, 
“ their eligibility to fill im])ortant and responsibU' offices in 
the administration of its affairs, when sufficiently ipialilied.” 

A little reflection vould teach those who complain of 
the ))ast tardiness in admitting the natives to the highest 
situations, that the governments of India have had a most 
difficult and jiainful duty to jierform, and a reference to 
the past will explain sufficiently their nature: those diffi¬ 
culties are now being remo^ ell; we are ftecoining more 
acquainted with the peculiar and varied characters of the 
natives, and they are accpiiring a knowledge of our insti¬ 
tutions and objects. Every real and sensibU' wi ll-wisher of 
the natives agree, that our government should proceed 
steadily in its present course; that, according as wc find 
men qualified, and feasible ojiportunities, the Hindoos, 
Mahoniedans, and all classes, should have trust gradually 
reposed in them, leaving always something open for the 
reward of talent, industry, and integrity. If any man 
be instantly nominated to the highest post which his am- 
• Evidence fjcfore the Lords, Qu. 400(1. 
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bition can prompt Irini to aspire to, lie becomes lazy and 
carcli’ss, lie has no further spring for his cayiabilitics to 
i)(“ exercised on, and lie sinks into tlie condition of an 
automaton, performing merely as much duty as will retain 
him in his situation; but if there be even only one post 
of dignity or einolinnent open to one hundred candidates, 
each will aspire to it, and in seeking to attain it, elevate 
himself in moral and intellectual worth : if, again, there be 
many intermediate steps between the highest and the 
lowest, every successive elevation will raise the candidate 
higher and higher in his own estimation and in that of his 
fellow citizens. I iu>ed not here dwell on the necessity of 
adctpiately rewarding those who are omjtloyed by govern¬ 
ment, })articularly in such a country as India, where the 
investiture of a man with the lowest constable’s staff, has 
too long been considered a license to plunder and ojijircss. 
Lord ('orn wall is found that the Iw'st method to secure the 
integrity of the European functionaries was, by jiaying 
them well; the same principle is equally applicable to the 
Asiatic, especially to those in civil life who are without 
the stimulus of glory, or deprived of the harmless vanity 
of military ynnnp and personal distinction: but, with an 
exjienditure exceeding the revenue, and in the unsettletl 
state of the future government of India, it is not so easy 
immediately to carry into effect this desirable amelio¬ 
ration to its full extent. It is unnecessary to dilate 
longer on a subject on which so many are agreed ; which 
is avowed as well in India as at tlu' India House and 
Hoard of Control; I therefore clo.se a chapter which to 
nie has been a most disagreeable one, becnu.se of my being 
necessitated to view the dark side of human character, and 
the terribly demoralizing effects which physical as well as 
mental desjmtism are so certainly calculated to produce. 

K 
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The Hindoos, it is true, have not had iron fetters on their 
wrists and ankles like the slaves of the AVest-lndies, but 
they have had for centuries fetters on the mind, far more 
efficacious for the debasement of the immortal spirit of 
man— 

-“ Is thorp no tyranny but that 

Of Wood and chains;- Tho dos])otiMn of \ico— 

The weakness and tho wiekodnoss of luxury— 

The neglig-enoe, tho apathy, tho o\ils 
Of sensual sloth, produce ton thousand tyrants. 

Whose deloifatcd cniolty surpasses 
The worst acts of one onorfretic master, 

However hard and harsh in his own hoariiie."* 

Let me not however be mistaken: I perfectly agree with 
Captain Macan, that the natives of India htive prejudices 
to be humoured, affections to be won, and ]iassions to bi* 
dreaded,—nay I will go farther, and venture to add— 
virtues to be clierisbed and esteemed as well as developed ; 
for to all who have studied their character, it must be a 
matter of astonislimcnt that they possess so many amiable 
qualities in spite of the mental and bodily slavery to whicli 
for ages they have been subjected. I have made great 
sacrifices (comparatively sjjcaking) for the natives of India; 
I would, were it requisite, make more, not because they are 
Hindoos—not because they are British subjects—but be¬ 
cause they arc human beings; but I will not allow my 
enthusiasm to run away with my discretion; I will not by 
a rash act or word assist to plunge again into Cimmerian 
darkness, millions, who are just beginning to perceive the 
ascending sun of enlightenment and virtue; for by doing 
SO I would deserve a greater punishment than mortal 

• Sardanapalus. The chapter ou “education,” will shew the 
efforts that are making to remove the “ despotism of vice.” 



could inflict, I would perish with the maledictions re¬ 
sounding in my ears of every man whose heart throbs 
for human suft'ering; for in)’- intentions, however well 
meant, would be forgotten in the breaking up of the social 
structure, whicli is now being built up and cemented 
throughout the i\uglo-KasliTn Kinpire. 



CHAPTER UI. 


ANALYSIS OF THE HOME GOVERNMENT OF INDIA-THE 

COURT OF PROFRIETORS, THE COURT OF DIRECTORS, AND 

THE BOARD OF CONTROL-THEIR RELATIVE POWERS 

AND PATRONAGE-REFIITATION OF THE WESTMINSTER 

REVIEW FOR JULY 1832 -DANGER OF FURTHER INTER¬ 

FERENCE BY MINISTERS IN THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA. 

The Home government of India has liecn represented 
as a dangerous imperium hi inqterio, —as a mystery of 

state,"—as “ regal authority witliout public responsibility 
and the Court of Directors as “ a self-elected corporation, 
with a patronage of £000,000 a year; for maintaining 
which the people of England alone pay a couple of million 
per annum, in the shape of an overcharge for indiflerent 
tea, and the people of India every thing that can be got 
from them."* 

1 propose to examine into the truth of these allegations. 
The share possessed by the Ministers of the crown, through 
the medium of the Board of C'ontrol, in the government 
of India, will shew whether it be an empire within an 
empire;—the voluminous published documents, and offi¬ 
cial and parliamentary proceedings demonstrate whether 
it be “ a state mystery;"—the numerous contested elections 
for Directors t-f" and the independence of the Proprietors, 

• Westmineter Review for July 18.32, p. 100. 

+ There have been twenty since 1814; and if the reviewer will 
glance at the advertizing-column of the Times, ho will see a list of 
candidates for the situation Mr. Jenkins has so deservedly been 
elected to fill. There are also many other embryo candidates, whose 
names are not before the public. 
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evince that the idea of “ self-election” is absurd;—the taxa^ 
tion of the people of England to the extent of two million 
for indifferent tea, I have proved to be totally devoid of 
truth; *—the amount;of patronage will be inquired into, 
and as to “ regal authority without public responsibility,” 
the reviewer will permit me to reverse the language he 
has addressed to Colonel Galloway: “ when he was 

intre[)id in assertion, lie ought in discretion to be at the 
same time accurate in fact.” 

The debates in the Court of Proprietors are open to the 
reporters of the public press. j\s regards tlie measures of 
the C'ourt of Directors anil Hoard of Control, anv member 
of either house of Parliament may move for copies of all 
])apers, correspmdence, &e. relative to proceedings in 
India or Cliina; for instance, tlie whole of the Court of 
Directors and India Government ('orrcsjiondence with the 
Select Committee at Canton, relative to the recent disputes, 
there, have lieen laid before Ixith Houses and jirinted, 
although they occupy very many folios; they may be had 
or read by any individual;—besides, according to several 
-\cts of Parliament, tlie commercial and financial accounts 
of the Company, as well as all legislative enactments 
passed in India, are annually laid before Parliament. The 
truth is, Indian tiqiics since the days of Burke and 
Sheridan, men who could “ lend a grace to deformity,” 
have hail little or no attraction for the bulk of the English 
nation; there is, or rather h;is been, a departmental feeling, 
if I may so term it, in Englishmen, which keeps them 
more alive to every thing which is passing nearer home, a 
sort of selfishness in regard to personal enjoyments, which 
sdthough repulsive individually, has been in the aggregate 

• Viilo “ Past and Present State of the 'J'ea Tnide of England 
and of the Continents of Europe and America.’’ Parburv, Allen, and 
Co.; 1S32. 
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prcuhictivc of iiuu'li wealth and liappincss in their own 
et)iintry. This exclusive attention to “ number one,” is I 
admit now wearing away, in corroboration of which I 
could not adduce a better illustratitm tlian the sympathy 
felt for foreigners; but if tlic Westminster Reviewer wishes 
to put the English public to the test respecting India, let 
him establish a periotlical—a weekly newspaper or maga¬ 
zine, dcvt)ted to an iinjiartial review of eastern subjects; 
he will meet with every facility at the India House, but 
from the piddie I unhesitatingly assert from a perfect 
knowledge of the fact, he will not receive in twelvemonths, 
as much fis woidd defray his bare printing exj)enses for 
one month ! It is therefore stretching a jx>int tea) much, 
to blame the home government of India, for not making 
the people of England actively interested in their pro¬ 
ceedings. I jiroceed to explain the system of home ad¬ 
ministration, beginning at the base. 


Tllli CoUKT OF PrOI’HIETOKS. 

The source whence the more immediate governing 
power of India springs is the ("ourt of Proprietors, com- 
|x>sed of the .shareholders of East-India stock to a certain 
amount, who elect from their own body by ballot a cer¬ 
tain number of representatives (twenty-four), to whom 
the proprietory confide the planning and carrying into 
effect whatever measures may be deemed most conducive 
to the interests of India and of England, rc.scrving to 
themselves a surveillance and limited control over the pro¬ 
ceedings of tlie delegated authority. 

The “ General Court” affords a striking instance of a 
popular senate; there is no distinction as to citizenshij), 
the Englishman, the E’renchman, the German, the inha¬ 
bitants of any nation arc eligible as members; there is no 
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difference as to religion, the Christian, the Jew, the Turk, 
the Pagan, the professors of every, or of no, creed, are 
e(|ually admissible; there is no impediment as to sex, a 
woman as well as a man is entitle<l to the free exercise of 
her o))inion in this assembly ; there is no arislocratical bar— 
the soldier and tl)t? sailor, the merchant and the agricul¬ 
turist, stand on tlie same footing; and to all this must be 
added that, to which the elective voice of the British 
]ieople is fast hastening, the invariable use of the vote by 
ballot. 

'rite qiialilicatious for sitting and voting in this com¬ 
pletely liberal senate, are thus regulated— 


.iV Pro[n'ietor of J’/TOO stock is entitled to a scat. 

Ditto.P1,(M)() to one vote. 

Ditto.,PJ,000 to two votes. 

Ditto.J.’6,0(K) to three votes. 

Ditto from ,CIO,000 to i’l()(),0{)01 , 

, , ’ >■ roiir votes, 

and upwards . ) 


To avoid the possibility of persons purchasing the 
power of voting at any particular moment, or for a specific 
emergency, and to prevent collusive transfers of stock, it is 
])rovided by the Bye-laws of the Court, that no proprietor 
can be (jualified to \ote unless the sum of .£1,000 stock 
be in his or her own light for twelve-months;* and to 
destroy the tenilcncy to a monopoly of votes, the exercise 
of which would be injurious to the general weal, if a 
])roprietor possessed one million sterling worth of stock, he 
would be entitled to no more than four votes. No voting 
by proxy allowed. Minors are incapable of voting. 

The Proprietors of East-India stock consist, according 
to a calculation, of 3,579, w'ho are thus subdivided: 


* This cUiiiso i.s disponsed with when aetpured by marriage, be' 
r|UP.st, or scUleiiioiit. 
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Proprietors have 

four votes. 

50 

ditto . 

three votes. 

370 

ditto .. 

two votes. 

1,502 

ditto . 

one vote. 

221 

ditto, holding 

only £5(X) 

tpialified 

to vote, merely to debate. 


The number of proprietors who jK>ssess sufficient stock 
to vote, but who have not held it long enough are,— 


3 Proprietors of .four votes. 

12 ditto ..three votes. 

39 ditto . two votes. 

132 ditto .one vote. 


In addition to the foregoing, 396 jKTsons hold stock 
under iPSOO, and are not (qualified to vote or speak; 
1,519 proprietors reside within four miles of the General 
Post Ofiiee ; 165-accounts are in the names of foreigners; 
and seven proprietors possess each more than £10,000 
stock. 

Classification of the Votes in the Court of Proprietors.* 


Commoners. —Comprising members of P.-irllamcnt, 

private gentry, bankers, merchants, traders, ship- Votes. 

owners, shop-keepers, &c. 1836 

Women. —Married, widows, and spinsters . 372 

Officers. —In llis Majesty’s and the Honourable 

Company’s army . 222 

Clergy. —Bishops, rectors, curates, &c. 86 

Officers. —Of His Majesty’s navy, from admirals 

to Lieutenants. 28 

Nobility. —English, Irish, and Scotch Peers . 20 

Medical.—HoctoTs and surgeons . 19 


Total. 2,658 


* This calculation was made some months ago: it is of course liable 
to vary, but not materially. 
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The Court is convened reguIAly four times in every 
year, in (March, June, September, and December,) and at 
such other times as may be deemed necessary for special 
purjKJses, nine qualified proprietors being empowered to 
address a requisition in writing to the Court of Directors, 
to convene a court, which not Ixjing summoned within ten 
days, the aforesaid ))roprietors may call such meeting on 
their own requisition, previously affixing notice to that 
efleet at the Royal Exchange. Of late the number of 
special courts have not been great, as the following table 
will shew. 


Ni MKKii of (ii;Niai.4 1 . and Speciai. <^)I rts which have taken |>lacc 
at the iNiiiA-tloi'SK sim e 1814. 


1814-1.'. . No. Kf 18J4-2j . l!» 

181.4-I(; . 17 I8i'.';-2h . K'i 

I81(i-I7 . 18 18d(;-h'7 . la 

1817-18 . 1(1 1827-28 . 7 

1818-111 . 11 1828-2!1 . !» 

1819-2(1 . l.'i I829-;KI . 8 ■ 

182(1-21 . 9 I8.'t(l-.S1 .7 

1821- 22 . 9 -- 

1822- 2.3 . 12 j 212 

182.3-24 . 18! _ 


Annual average of courts lield. l-'A' 


The chairman of the Court of Directors is e,v officio 
the speaker or chairman of this court; his duty is to at¬ 
tend to the sumnioiiing and appointing of tlie quarterly 
assembly; to convene special courts; to preside at all 
meetings; to introduce to the notice ttf the Court all busi¬ 
ness arising out of any measure which may have been adopt¬ 
ed by the Directors ; to bring forward all motions which 
require the sanction of the court, to lay annually before 
its members accounts, shewing the net proceeds of the 
Company’s sale of goods during the past year, the duties 
and allowances arising from private trade, the net profits 
of the Company in Great Britain, and the application and 
disposition thereof; a general statement per computation 
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of the Company’s affair^ to the 30th April in each year; 
such accounts and papers as may from time to time be 
laid before either House of Parliament by the Court of 
Directors, and all proceedings in I’arliament which in the 
opinion of the Court of Directors may possibly affect the 
rights, interests, or privileges of the East-lndia Company 
generally, before the same shall have jiassed into a law. 

The following ])owers are vested in the Court. The 
election of <jualified persons to form the Court of Directors; 
the declaration of dividends on the ca])ital stock of the 
Company, subject to certain legislative enactments.* The 
framing, altering, or repealing siu-h bye-laws as may be 
deemed necessary for the good government of the East- 
lndia Company, provided such do not interfere with any 
Acts of Parliament. A general control over any increase 
to a salary or pension exceeding .it'200 a year, or over any 
gratuity beyond ot’tiOO; over the creation of any new officer 
at home or abroad witli a salary exceeding .it’200 ; or over 
superannuated allowances to officers and servants in 
England. Tlie Court can confer a tribute of jipprobation 
and a pecuniary reward, on any Eastern statesman or war¬ 
rior whose services may seem to them worthy of such ma- 
nifestation.5 of popular gratitude; should the donation, 
however, exceed the sums before-mentioned, it is subject to 
the confirmation of the Board of Control; it can also 
demand copies of various public documents to be laid before 
it for discussion and consideration; but by Act of Parlia- 
ment'f’ it is prevented rescinding, suspending, revoking, or 
varying any order or resolution of the Court of Directors 
relative to the revenues, or civil or military government, 

* By an Act of Parliament in 181.1, the dividend cannot exceed 
lOJ per cent: all profit beyond that is appropriated to territorial and 
other purposes. The capital stock of the Company is Xfi,000,000 
sterling'. 

t 33d Geo. III. c. 52, passed in 1793. 
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ofter the saitie shall have received the approbation of the 
Uoartl of Control. 

The manner in which business is transacted in the House 
of Commons and at the India House is very much alike. 
All motions e.\ce[)t the |)revious (piestion is liable to amend¬ 
ment ; any member may call for a division on a question, 
and nine members (jualilied to vote, may demand a division 
by ballot, but twenty-four hours must elapse after the 
{reneral court has aii journed before the ballot can l)e pro¬ 
ceeded with ; the ballot cannot begin later than twelve, nor 
close earlier than six o’clock ; two or more ballots on the 
same day must be taken in separate iwmis; no lists can be 
received after the glass is finally sealed up; mistakes in 
the names of candidates resolveil by scrutineers ; the ghasses 
examined when o])ened, and sealed up when the ballot is 
concluded ; cpiustions are decidetl by a majority, and in 
case of an etjuality, a dcti-rmination is arrived at by the 
Treasurer drawing a lot. The gallery of the C'ourt is open 
to the reporters of the public press; and althougli the tlaily 
papers can only afford sjtace for meagre outlines of the 
protieedings, which the editors think do not come within 
the desire of their subscribers, yet the fullest account of 
the debates are regularly published in the Asiatic Journal. 

As the Court pos.sess the right, and exercises it, of 
nominating the Directors, they also, of cour.se, have the 
right to remove them; this extreme of power, has, however, 
been seldom resorted to, the retiring from office frequently 
enabling the proprietors to evince their feelings in a less 
tlecided, but not less efficacious manner. I allude to this 
circumstance particularly, because the Right Honourable 
Mr. Courtenay says, “ the Court of Proprietors have 
really no interest whatever in the concerns of Indiathe 
right honourable gentleman, however, almost immediately 
(jualifies, if indeed he does not negative this statement, by 
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admitting, “ they are certainly interested in the good go¬ 
vernment of India, and in the conduct of the Cliina trade, 
so far as their dividends are affected,’'’ and he adds, “ but 
otherwise they are not the people whom the Indian Direc¬ 
tors rejiresent in the government.” I cannot agree in this 
declaration; the Dirt'ctors are fcowo Jide the representives 
of the Proprietors; they are responsible to the latter for 
the able fulfilment of tlie duties whicli are delegated to 
them; and if, for instance, a Director was known to be 
guilty of malversation, or found inca])ahle of performing 
the functions of the office, the Court of Proprietors re¬ 
move him, and appoint another. 

The fallacy of this part of Mr. ('ourtenay’s evidence re¬ 
quires hardly furtl»er demonstration ; as well might the 
right honourable gentleman say, that a member of Parlia¬ 
ment for Westminster did not represent the inhabitants of 
that city, because he was contnfiled in a certain degree by 
the Crown, and the House of Lords, as the I’roprietors are 
by the Court of Directors, and the Ministerial Board of 
Control! 

The Court of Proprietors operate, in fact, on the Indian 
executive, in a nearly similar manner to the House of 
Commons on the British executive. The executives may 
declare war; the others may deny or check the munition 
thereof; the proprietors, indeed, jaissessing equal power to 
the Commons, for they might instantly dismiss the whole 
Court of Directors, and apjxiint more pacific ones in their 
stead.* As to their possessing “ really no interest what¬ 
ever in the concerns of India,” it may be reasonably en¬ 
quired whether a man holding one share (£1,000), or ten 
shares (£10,000), the very existence of which depends on the 
continued connexion of India and England, and of the tea 

* I am cif course assuming hero an extreme ease, which has never 
happened, and probably never will. 
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trade, has “ really no interest whatever in the concerns of 
India ?” If a poor man, for example, with a large family, 
invests all his money in East-India stoc k, as affording a 
good rate of interest, has he no inducement to look after 
the management of that stock, on which the support of his 
family depends 'i If the Company’s government be involved 
in wars, and tiie profits on trade be trifling, so that instead 
of ten per cent, he rec.eives two per cent., has he no interest 
in the pnjceedings of the persons to whom he delegates the 
management of his property Let us supjxise, for a mo¬ 
ment, that tl>e tea-trade now held by the Company Imj 
thrown open, and all commerce be interdicted to the Com¬ 
pany, where must the dividend come from ? From the 
Indian territory; let us now further sup])o.sc a series of 
iinjiolitic measures being put in force, which were driving 
the Hindoos into open rebellion, and hazarding the entire 
separation of Hindostan from England, have the Proprie¬ 
tors of India Stock no good interest in the government of 
IndiaI will not dwell longer on a subject which it is 
extraordinary the generally acute mind of Mr. Courtenay 
could have so treated, but pass on to examine the functions 
of the representatives of the Court of Proprietors. 


The Coukt of Directors of the East-India 
Company. 

This Court is composed of twenty-four (not of “ thirty”*) 
proprietors, qualified by Act of Parliament and chosen 
by ballot from the Imdy of the electors. The neces¬ 
sary qualifications ai-c: natural-bom or a naturalized sub¬ 
ject of Great Britain,—the possession of £2,000 stock 
(no matter for what previous period), in his own right or 
for his own use; not being a Dii'ector of the Bank of 


* Westminster Review, July 18.32. 



Enjyland or South Sea Company, a.resident in Eiipfland for 
two years after holding office in India ; or having held no 
maritime office in the service of the Company for two years 
previous to his projwsed election; and not having, under 
any plea or pretence whatsoever, endeavourwl to obtain, 
directly or indirectly, a vote for tlie election of himself, or 
of any other person to be a Director. If electetl, he take.s 
a solemn oath in pursuance of an act ])asse(l (the 3.3d 
George III.) of which the following is an extract, aftei- 
binding him to carry on no private-trade, to have no deal¬ 
ings with the (k)inpany except as a private individual, 
nor to hold any place or office of emolunient under the 
crown :— 

“ And further I do swear, that I will not directlv 
or indirectly accept or take any perquisite, emolument, 
fee, present, or reward, upon any account whatsoever, or 
any promise or engagement for any perquisite, emolu¬ 
ment, fee, present, or reward whatsover, for or in respect 
of the appointment or nomination of any person or ])(>)•- 
sons to any place or office in the gift or ap)x>intmenl of 
the said Company, or of me as a Director thereof, or for 
or on account of stationing or appointing the voyage or 
voyages of any ship or ships in the said ('oinpany’s em¬ 
ploy, or for or on account of or any ways relating to any 
other business or affairs of the said Company. And I do 
further swear, that 1 will be faithful to the said Company, 
and, according to the best of my skill and understanding, 
give my best advice, counsel, and assistance for the support 
of the good government of the .said Conqiany,” &v. 

The Bye-laws enact that a Director inu.st make a report 
to the Court previous to leaving England; he has nt) ])owcr 
to remain beyond the seas more than one year, an<l is 
liable to removal by the Court of Proprietors. Six Direc¬ 
tors retire annually by rotation, and are not again eligible 



for one year ;* and in case of death or removal, the Direc¬ 
tor who may he chosen to iill the vacancy holds it only 
during the remainder of the term which his predecessor 
had to serve. Seven montlis’ public notice is given of any 
annual election ; printed lists of members qualified to vote 
arc delivered at the same antecedent jieriod, and lists of qua¬ 
lified candidates are ))ublislicd tiiirty days before any elec¬ 
tion ; a chairman and deputy chairman are annually chosen 
by ballot. The Court must meet at least once in every week; 
not less than thirteen Directors form a Court; on all ques¬ 
tions of im])ortance the sense of the Court is taken by 
ballot, and in case of an ecpiality of ^otes, the tlrawing of 
a lot by the Treasurer determines. 

The Court of Directors cannot be consi<lcred, as the 
Westminster llcviewer insinuates, a close junta, acting in 
perfect combination, as a corriqii or intriguing body are 
usually distinguished: it consists of men of various habits, 
feelings, views, anti character: neither is it true, as the 
lleviewer asserts, that “ the majority of the present Direc¬ 
tors, like their predecessors, are respectable city merchants 
and bankers,” on which peg he hangs thetpiestion ;—“ what 
superiority in knowledge of the people, of their manners, 
customs, religion, laws, peculiarities, prejudices, virtues 
and vices, cun the merchants and bankers t)f the City ol‘ 
London, who have their own affairs to attend to, possess 
over any Board of Control whatsoever .'’’’•j- 

I am not writing to vindicate the constitution of tlie 
Court of Directors or Board of Control; nor observing 
whether there are too few Indian civilians and military 

• These are frccpipnfly, Imt not invarialilv i'c-elcr(c(I. 'J'lie ohjerl 
of retiring by rotatitni and being re-elected is stated to be, tor the 
purpose of securing men fully competent by experience lor the ardu 
OUR duties of their office; while the proprietors have thus a yearly 
power of exercising their rights :is to the mcrils of each director. 

+ Westminster Review, .Tidy page !•!!. 



men in the Court; but on enquiring into the alleged 
fact, I find the followipg refutation of the Reviewer in 
the composition of the Court of Directors as it stood 31st 
December 1831. 

Profession of the Members of the Court of Directors. 

No. of l'ur.soii«. 

Retired civil and law officers of the Company... 9 

Do. military officers of ditto. 4 

Do. maritime commanders of ditto . 5 

Pri vate Indian merchants, &c. 4 

London merchants and bankers . 8 

Services of the Court. No. of Yeiu s. 

Under ten years’ standing, from first election as 

Directors . 15 

From ten to twenty, ditto ditto. 11 

From twenty to thirty, ditto ditto... 2 

From thirty, upwards . 2 

More than twenty* Directors had an extensive practical 
knowledge of Indian affairs, and seven were members of 
Parliament. 

It would be a waste of time to expose further the inac¬ 
curacy of the reviewer; I shall merely obsc'rve, that on the 
occasion of the vacancy created by the demise of Captain 
Prescott, there were six or seven avowed, and an equal 
number of unavowed candidates, all of them gentlemen who 
had served in India from fifteen to thirty years, in politi¬ 
cal, military, and mercantile ca])acities. 

The Court of Directors enjoy full authority over all 
matters, at home as well as abroad, relating to the poli¬ 
tical, financial, judicial, military, and commercial ailairs of 
the Company (with the exception of matters of the highest 


I take the thirty gentlemen to whom the reviewer alludes. 











impt)rtance entrusted to tite Coniinittec of Secrecy); but 
its prweetbngs are sulyect to various acts of parliament; 
to the superintcndaiice of the Board -of Control, and in 
several matters to the approval of the General Court, as 
heft)re detailed. 

For the better fulfilment of these multifarious duties, 
the C’ourt is divided into departmental committees, with 
distinct subordinates: a plan which the Board of Con¬ 
trol was necessitated to imitate, and which is now seriously 
pro])osetl for ado]>tion in the House of Commons, from the 
clearness and facility whicli it occasions in the despatch of 
business. 

The sidxlivision of tlte Court is as follows:— 

1. Secret Committee. 

2. C\)rrespoudence ilitto. 

3 . Treasury ditto. 

4. Government 'rr<M>ps and Stores ilitto- 

5. Legal Proceedings ditto. 

G. Military ilitto. 

7 . Accounts ditto. 

8. Buying ditto. 

9. Warehouses ditto. 

10. I lulia House ditto. 

11. Ship}nng Committee. 

12. Private Trade ditto. 

13. Civil (.'ollege ditto. 

14. Military College ditto. 

Although the duties of eai;h Committee are partly de¬ 
fined by the title thereof, a few words explanatory of each 
may be advisable. 

1. Cummittee of Secrecy .—The cabinet council of the 
Company—^functions ministerial—defined by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment,* composed of the chairman, deputy chairman, and 
• Geu. lit. c.5i, i .'.t'. 



senior director, wiio receive and deliberate on all despatches 
of the highest importance, relative to jwace, war, or uego- 
gotiation abroad, and all matters of a delicate nature at 
home; confer with the Board of Control thereon, and 
officially sign ])rivate despatches from the Board, the 
responsibility ami power remaining with the latter; the 
members and transcribers of documents are sworn to se- 
cresy; and transactions which took place in 1814, have 
never yet been communicated to the body of the Court. 

2. Committee of Correnpondenee. —Standing committee 
for the transaction of general proceedings in Itidia. The 
voluminous records and tlespatches connected witli the 
foreign governments, whether received from India, or 
emanating fi-om the Board t>f Control, are under its juris¬ 
diction ; the number of shi])s, writers, cadets, and assistant 
surgeons recpiired for the year, and their destination, ari‘ 
]jre])ared by this committee for the decision of the Court. 
Members: chairs,* and nine senior Directors. 

3. Treasury Committee. —Preside over payments and 
receipts of the C'omjjany in England, negotiate loans and 
all money matters at home. Members : as in the foregoing 
committee. 

4. Goeertinient Troops o.mt Stores Committee. —Su])er- 
intend whatever relates to the employment of his Majesty’s 
land and naval forces in India, liquidating acavunts, &c. 
Members as above. 

5. Legal Proeeeding.s Committee. —Attend to any liti¬ 
gation at home or abroad in which the Company may be 
parties, consult with legal advisers, and submit tbeir opi¬ 
nions, &c. to the Court of Directors. Members as above. 

6. Military Committee, —Hear the application of mili¬ 
tary invalided officers of the Indian army, or the widows and 


• 'i'lic-fhairniiin mid dc|)ufy-cliaimmn are thus termed for abbro- 
vialion ; tlicy over all comiuittees. 
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cliildren of sucli a» liavc fallen in tlie ('oinpany’s .service ; 
all accounts relative to tiie fund named after Loril Clive 
art; submitted to it, and re|M)rtcd to the Court. Members : 
chairs, nine senior, and tluve junior Directors. 

7. Ar.euuntti Comuii/Ou :..—Inspect bills drawn on tlie 
Company at liome and abroad; examine all pecuniary de¬ 
mands, and prepare statements of the concerns of tlie Com- 
})any for the Courts of Directors and Proprietors, and for 
Parliament. Members: cluiirs, and six first junior Direc¬ 
tors. 

8. Jiui/ing CoDniiitfiT. —Conlraet for, and purchase, 
various commodities ibi- Iiulia and Cliina. Members as 
the forefroin”;. 

9. }V(tn‘/i(mnc Couniiiffen .—Mercantile affairs at home 
and abroad are prepared for the idtimati- di-cision of the 
Court, and certain military stores jmrehased by it. Mem¬ 
bers as ai)ove. 

10. l)idia House Commitfee .—Have the charge, repair, 
&c. of the exten.sivc building in Leadenhall Street, and 
the de])artments attached thereto; inferior servants are 
ap])ointed by it and rules framed for the clerks, i:;c. Mem¬ 
bers as bidbre. 

n. Shijtphii/ Comiiiittce. — Distribution of outward- 
bound ves.sels, embarkation of troops, re))air of ships and 
packets owned by the Company ; examines naval oflicers; 
arranges all points ri'l.-iting to freight, maritime contin¬ 
gencies and charter-parties; superintends marine stores ; 
the character of m.irine officers, and hires ships when recjuii- 
ed. Members; the chairs anil seven last junior Directors. 

12. Prioate Trade Committee. —I’rincipal Imsiness to 
see that the privilege trade gi-antcd to the Company’s ofli¬ 
cers be not fraudulently exceeded ; to examine private .shijrs’ 
journals, and superintend the direction of small craft 
employed by the Company’s shipping. Members as almve. 
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13. Cbnl College Committee .— Regulates the manage¬ 
ment of the Company’s College at Haileybury in all its 
details. Members: the chairs, six senior and four junior 
Directors. 

14. Militnri/ College Committee. — Performs similar 
duties at jXdiliscomhe College. Members: chairs, five 
senior and six junior Directors. 

It will be observed tliat several committees are compost'd 
of the same members, but the advantage of the division 
consists, it is alleged, in the sim])lification of accounts ami 
details, each committee being ])rovided with officers trained 
up from an early age in all the routine of business which 
comes under their sj)ecific dejiartment, and who are thus 
rendered ])erfeetly conversant with its affairs. All persons 
aware of the machinery by which governments are worked, 
will admit the great practical benefits which attend on an 
utter ab.sence of confusion amidst tlie most complicated 
business; on the utility derived from an undiminished 

^ n * 

attention being best{)wed on minor circumstances, amidst 
tlie agitation »)f the most ilistracting events.* 

It has been lamented that the mode in which the com¬ 
mittees are divided is injurious to the well-being of the 
whole; a gentleman, for instance, obtaining a seat in the 
direction with all his knowledge of India fresh about him, 
is placed in one of the minor committees, and shut out of 
all chance of a share in the executive part, viz. the Secret 
and (;orre.spondence Committees, until his faculties become 
torjjid by age; but, on the other hand, it is stated that all 
documents not coining under the sole cognizance of the 
Secret Committee are read in open court, and according to 
the nature of the subject to which they relate, referred to the 
committee having charge of the subject; if important merely 

• The Board of Control, Jfr. Courtenay says, was ohUfjed, for tlie 
sake of tuisim‘!,s, to adojit tlie India House plan <if departments. 
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to examine into alleged facts anti to rejK)rt tlicreon ;—that 
every Director has full |K)wcr to call for any despatch when 
he pleases;—that when a despatch to India in reply is 
a))proved^ by the Connnittee of C^orresjMjndence, it remains 
a week, a fortnight, or even longer on the table of tlie 
Court, at the wisli of a Director;—that a junior Direc¬ 
tor may move in court, and carry a reversal of the decisions 
and views of the Committee of Correspondence;—that 
with regard to despatclies, &c. he has likewise the ])rivilege 
of entering his dissent upon the minutes of the (k)urt, 
which dissent is sent to the Hoard of Control the very next 
day;—that,])ractically sj)oaking, tlie voimgest Director may 
take an active part in the government of India;—tliat 
rising by seniority gives a general knowledge of tlie wholi’, 
and that, in fact, every gentleman u])on his tirst admission 
is eligible to the situation of Chairman or Dejnity Chair¬ 
man, who sit on every flommittee, and whose offices are 
vacated annually. 

The reader will decide in his own mind as to which side 
the advantage remains with. 

1 cannot close this section of my subject without advert¬ 
ing to Mr. Rickards’ jilan of reform for the India House;* 
more particularly as— 

“ This is the jHitent. nf new inventions, 

ForUillinjj^ bodies and for savinp; souls— 

All propag'ated with the best iiilenlions 

and Mr. Rickards is a reformer on a grand .scale: 

1st. “ Patronage to remain with the Directors." So Car 
Mr. Rickards is at issue with his brother reformer.^. 

2d. “ All important (juestions to be brought before the 
Court of Proprietors for public examination and debate.’’ 
'I'he opponents to this ,say that the Court foniiei-ly cxer- 
cisetl this jiower, but that it causi'd confusion, delay, and 

* Letter to the Hoard of ( 'onlrol, iJ-M June 



iiii omllcss routine of biiMuess, and that tlu’ delegatin'; of 
their authority to executive representatives, whom tlie 
I’roprietors have the power of removin'; from offiei-, an¬ 
swers every j;oo<i purpose. 

3d. The Court of Directors to he reduced to four¬ 
teen memhers, and as no commerce is to he allowed, the 
Court is to he divitled into three committees, with three 
Directors in each committee ; one for Hentval, another for 
Madras, and a third for Bomhay; with a superior con¬ 
trolling committee of live Directors (chair and dejmty), 
to communicate with the ‘ (iovernment General’ of India, 
and with ])ower over the inferior committees. The mem¬ 
hers of the junior committee tjf Bomhay to succeed hv 
seniority to tliat of Mailras; thence to Bengal; and ulti¬ 
mately to the superior committee, a memher from which to 
he always chairman of the inferior committees. 

Here, again, IMr. Rickards is at variance with some of 
the India constitution framers of the day ; some are stre¬ 
nuously contending for uniting the three jwesidencies, 
])lacing the entire army under one commander-in-chief 
and one ctat-major; others would transfer the whole Indian 
army to the jurisdiction of the crown (!); and many 
will have India governed as a large colony : all of which 
projects as well as hundreds of others, are ccjually at 
variance with Mr. Rickards’ reform.* 

I must not omit to add, that Mr. Rickards says “ the 
Board of ('ontrol slioidd he aholished as a cumhrousf 
piece of machinery, and replaced hy a secTetary of state, 
with a suitable establishment, and jwwer of control over 
the Court of Directors.” Dws Mr. Rickards know the 

* Mr. R.'.splaii of {{overnins; India will be found under the ehapter 
which ti’cats of the Foreipi (iovernment. 

f Who are the cumbrous meml>ers of (he |{om d, in Mr. iliekards' 
opinion V—The Ul(;ht Hon. (lharles or Roberttirant, Sir K.ll. Kast, 
Mr. Kllisiin Holt Alaekeii/.ie r—or were Ihev Sir James Mackintosh 
or Sir John Macdonald'' 
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tmdition of (Ceylon, under a “ secretary of state with a 
suitable establisliinent?” Hut to come nearer home; as 
Mr. Rickards j)rop(jse.s a “ viceroy” for India, and a “lord 
chancellor’’ witli “a noble title,” with a “secretary of state” 
over all, he will allow me to ask him, what has a viceroy 
and lord cliancellor and a secretary of state, all with suit¬ 
able establishments and “ noble titles,” what have they 
done for Ireland, witliin twenty-four hours’sail of England, 
after seven hundred years’ goverunient ? Has not Ireland 
lH*cn a scene of ilincord, blcxalshed, and famine, melan¬ 
choly to witness, and fearful to contcmjdate the result of? 
Indeed, those who possess a knovlixlge of tlie feelings which 
pervade the breasts of millions of Irishmen, anti reflect on 
the j)olicy wliich has been adopted towards lier untler tlie 
government of a viceroy, lord chancellor, anti secretary, 
imagine that tlie legislative union between the two king- 
tloms is fast drawing to a eltise, a terminatitm to misgo- 
vermnent which it is ipiestitmable whether the most liberal 
concessitms woultl now ;ivert. 

Irelaiul has been taught a lesson fatal tti riders, by ob¬ 
structing the course of justice, and delaying to grant it 
until fear has bestowed with a niggard hand what oppres¬ 
sion durst no longer retain. Would Mr. Rickards set up 
the example of Ireland as a guide for the government of 
Intlia ? or does he think men entrusted with almost irre¬ 
sponsible power, are not the same in every age and in 
every country ? In Ireland, that power which Mr. Rick¬ 
ards speaks of investing a viceroy, lord chancellor, and 
secretary of state with, has been wielded by.a few to 
the exclusion of the many ;* but the latter, w'cary of being 

* Mr. Rickards, it is true, talks of a legislative cmiiicil of Hindoos 
for India. Mas not Ireland had her legislaliie ([iriiy) council of 
Iri.shinen'f and have they striven to stem tyranny, or howed to its 
power? What expectation is there that the Jliiidoos would act 
otlierwise ? 
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shot and starved, or refusing any longer to the in a ditch, 
have turned the tables, and like elephants broke l<K)se from 
their domesticity, are ready to exercise with vehemence 
their tremendous strengtli. If Mr. Rickards’ admirers be 
desirous that the Hindoos should be placed in this state 
before they are fit to govern themselves, but which fortu¬ 
nately for Ireland is not the case with her people, let his 
reform be adopted ; in the name of anarchy let there l)c a 
breaking up of the Home Government of India, a Secre¬ 
tary of State instead of a Hoard of Control, &c. &c.,— 
there will soon be little necessity for governing the Anglo- 
Eastern empire. 


Board of Commissioners for the Affairs or India. 

The power vested in the crown and its ministers over the 
government of India, has been exercised since 1784 bv a 
Board, which consists of such members of the Privy Coun¬ 
cil as his Majesty may be pleased to appoint,* of whom the 
two principal secretaries of state and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer shall always, esc tjfficm, form three.-f- I’he 
president is also nominated by the crown ; is usually a 
cabinet minister, and in all changes of administration retires 
from office, together with the salaried commissioners and 
secretary. 

The following extract from the Act of Parliament will 
best explain the powers of the Board:— 

“ The superintendance and control over all the Britisli 
territorial possessions in the East-Indies, and over the affairs 
of the United Company of Merchants trading thereto. 

“ To superintend, direct, and control all acts, opera- 

• 33 Geo. HI. c. 52, s.3,4. 

■t In the present Board, Earl Grey, and Lords Althorp, Goderich, 
and Palmerston, have a seat. 
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lions, and concerns, wliicli in anywise relate to the civil or 
military government or revenues of the British territorial 
jiossessions in the East-Indies, in the manner hereinafter 
directed. 

“ All the members of the sjiid Board, at all convenient 
times, have access to all papers and muniments of the 
said Unitetl Company, and are furnished with such ex¬ 
tracts, or copies thereof, as they require. The Court of 
Directors are directed to deliver to the Board copies of 
all minutes, orders, resolution.s, and other proceedings of 
all General and Special Courts of Proprietors of the f-om- 
pany, and of the Court of Directors, so far as relate 
to tlie civil or military government or revenues of the 
Britisli territorial possessions in the East-Indies, within 
eight davs after the holding of such respective Courts; 
and also copies of all despatches which the Directors 
receive from any of their servants in the East-Indies, im¬ 
mediately after the arrival thereof; also copies of all 
letters, orders, and instructions whatsoever, relating to 
the civil or military government or revenues of the Bri¬ 
tish territorial possessions in the East-Indies, ))roposed 
to be sent or despatciied by the Court of Directors t(i 
any of the servants of the t'ompany in the East-Indies; 
the Court of Directors are required to pay due obe¬ 
dience to, and to be governed and bound by such orders 
and directions as they shall, from time to time, receive 
from the Board, touching the civil or military government 
and revenues of the British territorial jiossessions in the 
East-Indies. 

“ Whenever the Court of Directors neglect to transmit 
to the Board their intended despatches on any subject, 
within fourteen days after requisition made, it is lawful 
for the Board to prepare and send to the Directors (without 



waiting for the receipt of the copies of despatches in¬ 
tended to be sent by the said Court of Directors as afore¬ 
said), any orders or instructions to any of the governments 
or presidencies aforesaid, conceniing the civil or military 
government of the British territories and possessions in 
the East-Indies; and the Directors are required to trans¬ 
mit despatches, in the usual form (pursuant to the tenor 
of the said orders and instructions to be transmitted to 
them), to the respective governments and jwcsidencies in 
India, unless on any representation made by the Direc¬ 
tors to the Board, touching such orders or instructions, 
the Board shall direct any alteration to be made in the 
same, which directions the Court of Directors are bound 
to conform to.” 

It will be seen by the foregoing, that the oath imposes 
on the Commissioners the resjx>nsible duty of governing 
India to the best of their ability and judgment, as much, 
and as completely, as if there were no inferior court, or ad¬ 
ministrative }X)wer; in the same manner as the House of 
Lords is bound to legislate for the general weal as fully as 
if no Lower House of Parliament existed. 

The controlling functions of the Board are exercised in 
revising despatches prepared by the Court of Directors, 
and addressed to the governments in India; the oiiginat- 
ing functions in requiring the Court to pre])are despatches 
on any named subject, in altering or revising such despatch, 
so as completely to alter its meaning or entire purport 
if it deem fit; the Board, I believe, asserts the power to 
forward despatches to the governments in India without 
communicating their contents at all to the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, not even to the Secret Committee thereof, which was 
s{x?cially formed by Act of Parliament for signing offi¬ 
cially the orders of the King’s Commissioners for Lidia. 



AVitli tlio exception of the China Trade, the functions of 
the IJoard are almost paramount «)ver all the affairs of the 
Company, and Mr. Courtenay says, the Hoard has had “ a 
larfre share in the government of India.”* 

'File evidence of the right honourable gentleman in 
win'eli the foregoing passage is given, having the appear- 
anei' of stating that the Court of Directors were mere ciphers 
in the hands of the Hoard, Mr. (’ourtenay at his next 
examination said, on being questioned, that “ he thought 
nine-ti-nths of the most important business connected with 
India had originated with the Court of Directors.’' 

Again the right honouraiile gentleman observes, — 
“ very important desjtatehes on political subjects have 
originated with the Court <»f Directors, founded ujwn an 
extent and accuracy of information perhaps not jmssessed 
hv the Hoard, and it is extremely probable that in these 
instances the Hoard have not interferetl with the Court’s 
due.” Moreover,—“ the Court of Directors, comprising 
within themselves all the functions of all the Boards whicli 
conduct the business of a great state, must have, and liave, 
the larger share in the administration.” I’hc <’lear and 
judicious evidence of Mr. Auher confirms this ; for out of 
7,978 drafts of despatches sent up to the Hoard from the 
India House, from 1814 to 1831, the Hoard only alteretl 
690, and even consentetl to modify seventy-six out of the 
latter miml>er. 

Business at the India Hoard was performed in a very 
unsatisfactory manner prior to 1807; it was then modelled 
after the manner of the India House;—There are six 
<lepartinents: 

1. Accounts. 

S. Revenue. 

.3. Judicial. 

' Kviilciico beloro I’ai liumciil in February 
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4. Military. 

5. Secret and Political. 

6. Foreign and Public. 

The duties of each are defined by their names; tlie latter 
embraces ecclesiastical and commercial subjects. "J'lie head 
of each department makes himself acquainted with all 
matters connected therewith, and reports u]X)n every jwra- 
graph sent from the India House. The departmental 
reports are made to the secretary, and from liim to tlie 
commissioner, who undertakes the particular branch of 
business to which they refer. 

It is in evidence before Parliament that an extraordinary 
degree of harmony exists between the Court of Directors 
and Board of Control, althougli “ the Court have never 
scrupled to state in the most manly and energetic terms, their 
opinions when opposed to those of the Boardbut they 
have offered no opposition for opposition sake. Communi¬ 
cations are made between both pjirties pr“vious to any draft 
of a despatch being drawn up, which it is truly stated have 
for their object free discussion; and are used as amicable 
propositions to further propositions, affording the Board 
an opportunity to state objections if existing; to offer ameiul- 
ments and additions without assuming a dictatorial air, and 
enabling each party to become acquainted with each others 
sentiments, without being committed in point of dignity or 
consistency. These preliminany communications being over, 
the official draft is prepared, and in fact, every ))recaution 
is used to prevent direct collision l)etween the two powers. 

The preceding details are sufficient to shew the nature of 
the Home Indian government; it may be said to consist of a 
triple power, combining in practice as well as in theory 
the requisite or the necessary qualifications of number, 
intelligence, property, local as well as general experience, 
and official responsibility ; with nearly-co-ordinate powers 
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co-operating for the general gtxxl; the Court of Proprietors 
acting as a cheek on the Court of Directors in money and 
coinniercial matters; the Board of Control on the Court of 
Directors in jiolitical, judicial, financial, and military affairs; 
ami tile two houses of Parliament on all. But it is between 
the Board of Control and the Court of Directors that the 
antagonist force jirincipully rests; the preponderance is, how¬ 
ever, much in favour of the crown. The Court may origi¬ 
nate measures, but the Board may effectually put a veto 
thereon, and frame totally opjiosite measures in their stead, 
which if the Court of Directors object to, there remains no 
other resort than a remonstrance, followed by an appeal to 
the King in Council (against the King’s Ministers) ; and 
when it is recollected that the Board of Control is backed 
by the whole weight and influence of his Majesty’s govern¬ 
ment, of which it forms a component jiart, the absolute 
ami extensive authority over the Indian empire now vested 
in the Cabinet will be apjireciated by those who wisely pre¬ 
fer a constitution so regulated that the balance shall vibrate 
more frequently in favour of the commonalty than of the 
crown. 

The g<Kxl sense and attachment to liberty of the British 
nation made them averse to Mr. Fox’s India bill; and the 
intention of Mr. I’itt in devising the Board of Control,* 
evidently was that it should t)j)eratc as a wholesome check 
on the East-India Ck)m))any, by whom it was naturally 
expected the impulse would first be given in all matters 
relating to the g(X)d government of India; but should they, 
in any unforeseen manner, neglect the duty imposed on 
them, an extreme power devolved on the Board of Control. 
I proceed, however, in the next section, to shew what other 
power rests with the ijrown and its ministers respecting 

• The t>io(!;ra|>ticr of Mr. Pitt says, he desired it to be “ a Board of 
(Control iuterfeniij; upon points oiiK."’ 
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llic Indian empire, leaving my rcailcrs to draw tlieir own 
conclusions on the facts developed in tlie precetling 
pages. 


The Ho.me I’atkonaok oj InJ)ia. 

The “ Westminster Review” for July 1832 asserts, that 
tlic Directors of the East-Iudia Company “ sliare hotwei'ii 
them a j)atronage worth from lialf a million to .€()(M),()()0 
per annum.”* x\n allegation like this, coming from a journal 
de.servedly jiosse.ssing a high reputation, w'hich it has earned 
by its unflinching advocacy of the cause of the poor anil 
ensla\ed, as W'ell by its profound talent as its luculeiit 
observations, well merits consideration. Before saying any 
thing on the subject of the value of the Directors’ patron¬ 
age, let us first see in what it consists. The patronage of 
individual Directors is confined to nominating the writers, 
cadets, and assistant-surgeons in lOngland, who are to be 
sent out to India. This is their rewardj- for devoting their 
whole time, talent, and experience to the conducting of the 
affairs of an immense empire, and a most valuable portion 
of the commerce of Great Britain.|' 

Acccording to a parliamentary return, the number ol' 
writers, cadets, and assistant-surgeons sent out to the three 
Presidencies during five years have been as follows:— 


Of WllITKMS: 


1H26-27.-.. 

.... No. 62 

1827-2H. 


1828-2!)- 

. 77 

1829-30. 

. 63 

1830-31. 

. 61 


Nominations liy tim 
Board of Control 
during theae years, 
4. C. 3. 2. 7. 


* Page 100—“ Constitution and tjovernment of India."’ 

+ There is a salary of .€300 a year attached to the office. 

J ’I'hc tea-trade, for instance, w'hich yields annually nearly three 
millions and a half sterling to the British exchei|uer, is only oj^c'hranch 
of coinuierce for wliich the public arc indebted to the Company. 
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Of Ca!>ktr ; 


1S36-37. 

.No. 43H 


. 3(i5 

1S38-3!I. 

..344 J- 

183!l-3il. 


1830-31 . 



Of Assist-vnt S 

1836-37 . 

.No. 73 

1837-38 . 


|S->«-Ol) . 

. . 

1830-30 . 

. 6,3 

18.30-31 . 



Nominations )>y tlie 
Boaril (liirinir till' 
four first \('urs, 
03. 


t'MGEONS : 


Nominations liv the 
the Board duriiifj 
these tears—K). 


This civil patronage is lessening in number and nominal 
value, and will continue to lessen every year, from the 
greater employment of the natives in official situations, 
anti the diminishing pay of the Kurojtean functionaries, 
'rite yearly average of apjwintments for the last live years, 


lias been as follows :— 

W'ritcrs: 

For China, yearly. No. I 

India . 3^-:J 

Penang, Alulacea, &e. (• 

(iadets : 

Kngineers and Artillery. ti7'3 

Caralry . 15-3 

Infantry . lid'S 

Assistant Surgeons . 56 

(3ia|>lains . 5‘S 

Indian Navy . 13 

Ihlot Service . 4 

Caw officers . 13 

Members of Council. 3‘3 


In every five years: 


Military and Marine Sun'eyora Oeneral . 1 

Surgeon to China . I 

Chaplain to do. 1 

Inspector of teas to do. 3 
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The foregoing is the actual patronage of tlie Directors 
individually. How the reviewer could make half a niillioii, 
or cjfGOOjOOO out of it is another question, for not 
only is the sale of all offices in the Company’s service 
strictly prohibited by Act of Parliament,*^ but every Direc¬ 
tor is under the most sacred obligation of an oath, that he 
“ will not directly, or indirectly, accept or take any per¬ 
quisite, emolument, fee, present, or reward upon any ac¬ 
count wliatever, or any promise or engagement for any 
jx'rquisite, emolument, fee, present, or reward whatsoever, 
for t)r in respect of the aj)pointment or nomination of any 
person or persons, to any place or office in the gift ju- 
appointment of the said Company, or of himself as a 
Director thereof.” 

Indeed the discussions before Parliament and the public 
shew the watchfulness with which this oath is attended, 
were it not taken by men who stand as high for honourable 
j)rinciples as any community in the world. Not only is 
there the check of the public on this oath, but the vigilance 
of the Court of Directors themselves, in preventing the most 
remote or indirect infringement of it is deserving notice. 
In 1827 the Court suspecting that a sale of ])atronage 
had occurred, they immediately brought before the public 
the whole of the parties concerned in the transaction, not¬ 
withstanding that one of the parties implicated was a 
member of their own Ixaly; some of the accused were con¬ 
victed and imprisoned;—and several years ago a Director 
was thrown out of his situation, in consequence of being 
engaged in some trafficking in his patronage. Whenever 
the Court have surmised that any negotiation has been 
on foot for the obtainment of patronage, they have left 
no means untried to discover the source, and the indivi¬ 
duals concerned; they have even recalled several of their 
• 49 Geo. III. f. 120. 
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civil mitl military servants from India, and dismissed them 
entirely from their service, in consequence of discovering 
tii.ii their appointments were unduly obtained, although 
tile voung gentlemen themselves were unconscious of it; 
while their friends or jiarents who had entered into the 
penalty bonds of .■f’3,000 sterling, forfeited the same, in 
consequence of such discoveries ! 

Hut it may be asked, how then is the patronage of the 
Directors distributed ? A Director is generally a retired 
civil, military, or commercial Indian gentleman; he has 
passed the greater jiart of his life in the east, and destines 
his sons for the same country, probably it is that of tlieir 
birth : his family claims, if he have provided for them, arc 
suecevded by tlic claims of talent and indigence, which, it is 
hut just to state, have ever met with encouragement at the 
India House ;* many army and naval officers having no 
otlier patrimony than their sword, have had their children 
provided for,—numerous individuals toiling in the east, in 
the Company’s service, have been cheered on in thedr arduous 
task by the prospect of provision being made for their 
children, if their talents entitled them to it. Hut that it 
may be seen the manner in which the patronage of the 
Court is diffused, I take a classification of writers appointed 
during the last five years. 


Api-ointku fioni the Oompanv's Cot.i.EOK at IIaileybl'HV. 


Sons (it ?N(ihleiiu'M . No. 3 

Do. Baronets . S 

Do. Clergj’inen . 14 

Do. Directors . B 

Do. Company's Civil Servants . 30 

Do. ditto Military ditto . -- 


* Many orphans and others, whose misfortunes and merits were 
their only claim, liavc received appointments from donors trhose 
11 allies they have mn cr yet learned, and to whom they were perfect 
strangers. ’ 

O 
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Son* of Company's Naval Service Officers .... No. 42 
Do. his Majesty'.s Military and Naval Officers.. 27 
Do. Merchants, Bankers, Professional and Pri¬ 
vate (rentleinen .. .. 11<1 

Total.226 

Appoi.vt.mkxts from the London Board for Can'didatks. 

Sons of Clerirymen. No. 7 

Do. his Majesty’s Army and Naval Officers .. Id 

Do. (Joinpany’s (Uvil Seirants. 16 

Do. ditto Army and Navv. Id 

Do. Merchants, Bankers, Professional anti Pri¬ 
vate geiitleinen . •’16 

Total. 7!> 

This patronage which now operates as a reward for past 
efforts or deeds of the donor, and an approbation of exist¬ 
ing merit, as well as a stimulus to future exertions for the 
receiver, is like the tributary streams of a mountain torrent, 
which circulate over a country but to beautify and fer¬ 
tilize it; but which, pent up in its rocky channel, would not 
only idly run its course to the ocean, but frequently over¬ 
flowing its banks, prove formidable sources of evil and 
danger. 

I need say no more as to the Reviewer’s unjust statement, 
it would have been well if he had adhered to his intention, 
“ not to deal with mere assertion, when no fatds were 
before him respecting patronage they are now before 
him and open to his criticism. 

The crown possesses through the Preside , of the Board 
of Control, a direct patronage, equal to that of the chairman 
or deputy chairman of the Court, which is equivalent to that 
of two Directors, in addition to the appointment of judges, 
bishops, the ofRcers of the king’s army and the king’s 
navy in India; there is also vested in ministers, through 
* Page 98. 










till- ])resi(lont t)f the Board, other {lowers, viz., {lermission 
to frrant litu-nses to free mariners; tlic president acts inde- 
{leiident of the Directors in recommending officers of the 
Indian army for the honours of the Bath ; countersigns 
warrants and letters-patent relating to the see of Calcutta; 
warrants of ap{)rol)atit)n of governors and commanders- 
in-chief, also warrants of dismissal of any public officer in 
India, and although the Court of Directors may recall a 
governor, assigning criminatory reasons as the cause, the 
Board of Control may convert them into commendatory 
reasons, though the recall must take jilaee. 

The indirect patronage of the crown is also very great : 
it is true that the nomination of the governor-general, 
the governors of the {iresidencies, the commanders-in- 
chief, and members of council in India, is vested in tlie 
Court of Directors, but a negative is placed on the nomi¬ 
nations of the Com{)any, by means of a {xiwer granted to 
the King to recall, by an order under his sign-manual, any 
of the civil or military functionaries in India. Now, 
although this measure was in all {irobability designed for 
the pur{)ose of securing tlie services of men liest qualified 
for the stations wliich they were called on to fill, yet it 
ap{)ears from the evidence before Parliament that the 
crown has for some time taken advantage of the controlling 
{lower vested in the King, and swayed the general ami 
higher {latronage of the Court of Directors. Mr. Cour¬ 
tenay says, that the ap{)ointment of governors, &c., is 
generally by a com{)romise between ministers and the Court 
of Directors; the Court consenting to a {larticular a{)- 
{lointment, on condition that the next nomination shall be 
at their own dis{x>sal. But if we loiik at the names of the 
distinguished and talented individuaLs who have filled the 
most exalted stations in India, since the days of Lord 
Teignmoutli,we shall find that, however great their abilities. 
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thcv wfiv luoro indebted to tlieir Wliijr or 'J’ory friends 
than to the former, no matter how splendid. 

T[t would be u libel on the Court of Directors to siiv 
tliat they would not, if they had the jjower, always select 
men like Elphiiistone, Malcolm, Metcalf, Bavley, or Jen¬ 
kins, to fill the jjosts of governors, cir governors-general, 
instead of Lord Clare, Sir I'reilerick ^\dam, Mr. Lusli- 
ington, or Lord Amherst; no matter how great t\w ynwral 
knowledge of the gentlemen alluded to. 

These remarks are not made invidiouslv towards tire 
latter named individuals; I have as little doubt tliat 
the Marquis of Cornwallis, Manjuis of Wellesley, Earl 
.Minto, Marquis of Hastings, and I.ord William Hentinek, 
or Sir E. Paget, I.oril ("ornbermere, l.ord Dalhousie, or 
Sir K. Barnes, owed their apfxjintmcnts to the Ministers of 
the day, and not to their great energies or talents, as I 
have in any of the preceding cases. 1 merely mention the 
circumstance to shew the vast extent of patronage already 
enjoyed by the crown in India, every governor-general, 
governor, commander-in-chief, judge, bishop, &c., aj)- 
pointed under its influence, necessarily swaying the ojii- 
nions of an immense number of subordinates abroad, and of 
relatives, friends, and connections at home. 

Those who tlioughtlessly yield assent to the idea of 
pulling down the jiresent system of Indian home govem- 
raent, would do well to attend to the declaration of Earl 
Grey when assigning one of his important reasons for 
bringing forward the lieform Bill, viz. to prevent the 
exercise of a government of patronage in England, substi¬ 
tuting therefor one of moral influence; while the proceed¬ 
ings, with regard to the civil list, prove that the power and 
prerogative of the crown is considered as already suffici¬ 
ently extensive, consistent with due security for the liberties 
and hajipiness of tlie people. Whether the Court of Di- 
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m-tors 1 k" «Ie|)rive(t of tluir |wtronage or of lliiir political 
jwwcr, in cither case the influence which would devolve on 
the ministers of the crown wiild be very great. ^Vere the 
patronage of appiintnu-nt transferred to the universities, 
&c., as is pro}>o.sed, the Directors woidd require remunera¬ 
tive salaries for the duties they now perform. On tlie other 
hand, if the Court of Directors were altolished, a ministe¬ 
rial department would have to be created to supjdy their 
place, ami a variety of imjK)rtant offices of the state, eagerly 
coveted by the aristocrat^' of the land, together nith the 
great establishment of tlie India House which coidd not be 
disfR'iised with,* woulil be at the tiisposal of the crown. 
If to all this we add the turning over of the Indian armv 
tt) the king, and the conversion of tlie I’eninsula of Hindus¬ 
tan into a Coltinial possession, hot!) of which events are 
now being discu.ssed before the Select Coinmittee of the 
House of Commons, we shall have a govenmient at home 
•strong enough at any time to follow tlie example of Spain 


• J'hf total cxpoii'^c-s of the India are ahttn! u 

of w!it<‘h X7-dH)0 is conimorrial, tuid the remuindto* political. \Vhile 
<m thi.s suhject, 1 must notice the unfair siatciiiont of the Westminster 
KeNiewer as to the India House charp'-s ha\inir incrc;i''cd ; 

to endeavour to eke out which, he has tacked <»n the pensions to the 
salaries, and t'utirely omitted the consideration of iht* «rreat extent of 
husinesH vvhirli lias taken place>since IS14 in Indian atVairs, and 
which in cverv pivornment seems to «»-o hand in hand with civilization 
and freedom. 1 recoimiieiid the Keviewer's attention to the following; 
parliamentary rctuni:— 


Total Numbka of Pkiisons employed hy the Kast-Iniha 
(hiMBAN’Y in 


No. Kxi»eM$<*s. 

In . .... 

In . .'M!"* _ 


Diiiiiniilioii. ^ I- 




The 8eoretary’*-(>ffi''e at llielndiii llon'.i’ ineltxli" filty-'ix |H'r-<o!i»; 
ill I it < 01.1 Till' ex|u'ti'r nC llir is about 

4:21,000; that of the Alililiiiy Sc. r.-laiy's, fO.OOO. 'I'lic .-viienRe of 
the India IfoMi'd i* ahoiii 4.'t0,00O n 






and Portugal, when their respective monarclis were sove¬ 
reigns in Asia and America !* 

I will not dwell longer on the foregoing circumstances, 
notwithstanding their incalculable importance to Imlia as 
well as to England, because every intelligent person who 
marks the progress of passing events, will I think perceive, 
in the preceding sketch of the Home governments of 
India, the existence of present benefit as well as the 
germ of future advantages, and the positive danger to Ixith 
countries by rash or crude jdans of fancied pt?rfection 
being urged for adoption at this eventful crisis of the 
world; more especially if the growing instability of peace 
between Great Britain and Russia, be reflected onf and 
the power which the latter possesses (which need not lie 
denied) of embarrassing this em))ire in a very vulnerable 
portion of it, and which might prove as inimical to the 
permanent connection of the British dominions, as the 
incursion of northern and western barbarians, in former 
ages, proved fatal to the proud and widely comjuering 
mistress of the earth. Prudence, therefore, independent of 
warmer feelings, would dictate the advantage of continuing 
the present system of Home Indian government (witlioiit 
permitting a further addition of patronage or |)ower to the 
crown), according to the motto of the East-India Com¬ 
pany, “ Auspido Regia et Senatua Anglies —awhile the in¬ 
creasing vigilant control of Parliament, the fast growing 

• One witness before Parliament in the present year, Mr. Holt 
Mackenzie 1 think it is, told the Committee he thouf'ht Ministers 
would be in want of some more patronage since the passing of the 
Reform Bill, and therefore they should have that of India! Would 
Mr. Mackenzie force on Earl Grey that which he brought in the 
Reform Bill to obviate the necessity of declaring that no honest 
man could be Minister under the present system 

t Since the foregoing was written, l<ord Durham’s special mission 
to Petersburgh has been amionnced, one of the alleged causes of 
which is an intrigue with some of the northern powers on our Indian 
frontier. 
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influence of public opinion, and the omni[K)tence of the 
press, will from time to time, suggest and carry into effect 
such improvements as may be safely, and with a prospect of 
permanent benefit, enacted; recollecting always that govern¬ 
ments are not like a forge nail, struck out at a single heat 
of the iron, but like an oak tree which grows from year to 
year, and the greater its age the deeper and firmer become 
its roots, until at last transplanting (or change) would be 
fatal to the existence of the forest monarch. 
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( HAPTEJl IV„ 

FREE TRADE WITH INDIA—WHAT 1IA\E I^KF.N I'lS IIF.>r 1 I ' 

OF l.ATE ?- A DECRJCASE; OF IMl'OU'I'S AND KXroilTS ! — 

THE ASSERTIONS OF ME. CKAWMUD REM TED—IN- 
I KEASEOF COTTON GOODS OWING TO THE DlSI'l. AC EM EM 

OF SEVERAL MILLION OF HINDOO MANrFACTlllEKS- 

DEPLOHAHLE EFFECTS THEREOF DESCRIBED ItV BISHOP 
HEIiEK AND OTHERS, WITH REGARD TO SFRAT, DACCA, 
icc.-RESTRICTIONS ON THE INDIA TRADE RV PARLIA¬ 

MENT AND THE government; NOT BY THE COMPANY, 
WHO HAVE GIVEN E% ERV FACILITY FOR COMMIiltCE. 

'J'liE flux and efflux of prosperity and distress, by wliicli 
England has been alternately excited or dcjircsscd, lias given 
birth to a variety of projects for the mitigation of ivils 
necessarily attendant on such constitutional convulsions; 
and which, in their paroxysms or subseiiuent ftifticope, are 
cijually fatal to the jicrmanent healtli and happiness of the 
nation. One of the most specious delusions of the jircsent 
day is the cry of “ a free trade with India,” w liich coupled 
as it is supposed to be with the downfall of tlie “ East- 
India Company’s monopily” forms the standing toast, and 
the electioneering test of large bodies of respectable indivi¬ 
duals, who have heretofore been looking at only one side of 
the question, apparently quite forgetful that every case, 
however bad, has two aspects. I do not commence this 
chapter with an intention to espouse the cause of monopoly 
in trade, for I think that internal comnicrce in the hands 
of a few is as injurious, in a mercantile view, as the exclu¬ 
sion <rf the many from political power is dclrimcntal to 



libi rty. * liut I might, ilid space ami time permit, sliew the 
cNtensive trade which the East-India Company created, 
foKtered, and still protect for tlie benelit of the {)eople of 
this country; tliat, when “ assailed by the malignant 
rivalry of foreign I’luropean.s, with the wcajams both of art 
and anus, sacrificed by their own rulers to favoritism and 
foreign influence, and weiglicd down in common will* the 
rest of tlicir own countrymen, by tlie effect of wars'! and 
revolutions, tlie Company yet })reserved the national sta¬ 
tion in the India trade, by dint of extraordinary exertion 
and at an immense expt'use,;j^ a trade most valuable in 
itsc'lf, and still more valuable as ineluding the reversion of 
an emj)irt' —1 might with truth assert that the blood 
and treasure spent in )>roeuring a prt'-occupancy or ])rc- 
einincnee for Englislmien in tlie eastern hemisphere, is 

♦ 1 Iiep to refer to the iiitrixluetioii of tiiy work on the Tea Trade, 
for the definition of ))iditienl and eoniincreial liberty, forcipi and 
doine-ti(?, of which Aim rii tt iitrord'- an exaniidc. 

t iMr. Iliekard-i ^iav-i, that durin;; the ei(;ht yrai>' war which ended 
with the trealv <d' lljswii k, the t’onij»«ii\ ta-i well a> the puhlic) •‘o-i- 
tained vast lasses, their trade liein;; redneed to so precarious a state 
that for several years they were niiuhle to divide anv profits. Duriiif; 
ihii war llritish iiierehant ships were captured hy Kreneh ships 

of war ajid prit ulcers; aiuoiip: the captured w ere several valuahle 
hoinewurd-hound Indiunien. Itiekards'lndia, vid.iii. ji. 14.7. 

J Maepherson, in his History of the Kuropean Coinineree with 
India, t;ives a detailed aceoiinit of the sums of money paid to t4ie 
public hythe Kast-lndia (iompany for permission to erect that splen¬ 
did empire whieli they have added to Grt'at Britain. The sums thus 
paid amounted, from ]7tlt!to 17!)K> to upwards of Urn million sterling! 
The expenses to the. {Company eauaed by the home wars carried on 
hv novernniont against France, America, &c., were upwards of fifteen 
million slerlinit, previ'iiig to those of the pre.seut contuij^ 1 n 17!l!l 
the Kas|-1ndia Company raised 6,000 seamen for the iiavv, and hnill, 
armed, and completely equipped tfl»ee sliip.s of seventy-four sruns each 
for the crown. In IrtO.3 the CTompany presentea 10,Otto tons of 
sliippiiif; to the public fi>r six months, of Ioti(fer if rci|uired ; largo 
sums a-cre paid in bounty for seamen. The expenses which fell ott the 
Company by the Aniericiin war Were upwards of .£4,000,000! Many 
other sums of immense value might be added to these items; but 
perhaps (ho public of llio present day would not heed them. 

4 Expressions of the Right llononrahlc Ridicrt Grant. 



almost incalculable in its worth ; that the im[)ruveinent in 
our manufactures, in naval skill and architecture, and in 
the languages and literature of Asia, have l)oen in the 
preceding much indebted, and in the latter, mainly owing 
to this commercial corporation, (of whom it would l)e diffi¬ 
cult to say whether their mercantile or their military 
exertions were the greatest), were I not repelletl by tlie 
irksomeness of detail, and encouraged by the hope that 
the princijdes of gratitude have not departed from a land 
in which they were once supposed to hold their favoured 
abode. Let us therefore procetxl to examine the nature of 
our present trade witli India, and the effects which have 
resulted from the o|)ening thereof (as it is termed) since 
1814. Before doing so, however, I cannot avoi<l offering a 
few remarks for the removal of two or three mistaken ideas 
respecting the East-India Company’s and the free trader’s, 
commerce, previous, and subsequently to, the la.st renewal 
of the charter. 

1st. It has been alleged that the tratlc carried on by the 
East-India Company was one of bullion, principally as 
regarded the exports from England to India and China; 
and that, in fact, the Company did not pay sufficient atten¬ 
tion to British manufactures as a medium for commerce. 

Independent of the moral obligation by which the Com¬ 
pany have ever considered themselves bound on the latter 
part of the assertion, a very few figures will disprove the 
charge. With regard to India it is unnecessary to say 
any thing, because, as Lord Althorp observed,* that coun¬ 
try yields several million of tribute to England annually ; 
I therefore turn to China, and perceive a decreasing expor¬ 
tation of bullion from the commencement of our inter¬ 
course, and an increasing shipment of merchandize. 

• In the debate on Mr. Alderman M’aithman's motion, .3d Julf 
IKK. 
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Kast-Iniiia Oomi-any’k Kxpohts to Ciiika. 


Yean. I Bullion. l Merchandise. 


IJOH . 

iwi.*; . 

Ifil6 to 1H27 

Indeed the ealeidation of bullion for the latter period is 
brought down t»>o far, for as it is stated in the Edinburgh 
lleview :* since 1820 the “ East-Lidia Company have not 
exptirted a single shilling in bullionon the contrary, the 
Conifiany are now iiii]x)rting large ipiantities of bullion 
into England, f 

2d. It is alleged that the Company’s trade was “ always 
verging towards a tlecline” from an early period, and that 
it had dwindled to nothing at the conclusion of the last 
cliarter.J The following refutation will prove the untruth 
of this assertion. 

.\1eki;haki)izk 5 exported frimi Enoi.and by the East-India 
CoiMI-AKY. 


Yean. ! Total Amount. Annual Average 


' jC. £. 

1708 to 17 .^ . ‘ 3,ot;4,74d 117,875 

1734 to 176tJ. 8,4.34,76!) 263,586 

1766 to 1793 . 16,454,016 ; 60.'),408 

17!»3 to 1810 . 31,060,752 | 1,833,573 

1810 to 1820 . 21,41.3,807 1 2,141,.380 


Mr. Milburn, from whose Parliamentary compilations 
the foregoing tables are derived, says, with reference to 

* No. OIX., April 1832: article on the Precious Metal.s, p. 56. 
t Vide Sir Charles Forbes’ speech in Parliament, 3d .hily 1832. 
t The whole export commerce of England seems to be declining 
in mtlne :— 

At the end of the last century, real value of exports ^37,193,736. 

In 18.30 .: ditto.. ditto.. ^635,713,821. 

§ Bullion is purposely excluded. 


£. 

32,387 

200,000 

354,389 


£. 

1,571 

1,114,484 

9,377,996 
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the last ^xiriucl particularly; — “ more than one-half 
(i.e. i;’10,700,000) consistwl of t(he staple nianufactures of 
England, woollens.”* 

If it were necessary to demonstrate yet further tin- 
absurdity of the cliarge, I might quote other writers, such 
as Mr. Crawfurd, who makes it a inatti-r of censure 
against the Company that they expended £l,f)6.S,lO;), 
in order if jjossible to extend the c()nsuni))tion of llritish 
manufactures in China ! •f' 

Let us now examine the C'ompany's iinix)rt trade into 
Englantl for a century, and observe therefrom whether the 
returns shew a declining commerce. 


Mkh( h.\xiuzk. imported 

Yeais. 

I’lto K>.t:J \Mi Ii\ the 
('oMI'.VN Y. 

j Antoimt. 

l-l.-.' I -I \m A 

Annual Average- 


i £ ' 

£. 

1708 to 17.11 . 

j .Tt„‘. 71.7110 

l, 20 l, 2 !i .7 

17-14 to 17 i'() . 


2 ,( 111 , 1 . 11 ; 

1706 to 1703 . 

lltl,. 182.702 , 

. 1 , 7 l 7 -*l(t 

171»3 to 1810 . 

] 02 , 737 ,!i.-.l j 

(i,(ii.i,io;( 


How incontrovertible is the denial which the two fore¬ 
going tables present, to the assertion of Mr. Crawfurd, 
that “ fur a full century, at leant, reason, common sense, 
and the principles of science have been alike set at defiance 
to serve the purposes of a party; sc-t at defiance, as 
experience htfs amjdy attested, fur the virtual purpose of 
obstructing the commerce of England, and arresting the 
progress of improvement in India !’’J; 

It is unnecessary to prove by another detail of figures, 

* la 1822 the Kast-lndia Comp-any l(>«t .f.yuiiyMM) l)y ttu- bunili)'.-' 
of their fiietorj- at Canton : of this «iiiii three-tifllis wc-ii- in woollen--. 

+ ( hinenc Monopoly exaniined, p. 21. 

J t'rnwfnnr-i I'let-'l'rade and ('oloni;«ation of India,-sei-ond edition, 
p. I. 
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tli.it an c\iK)i t trade whieli jiro^ressivoly increased from 
.i’11'7,875 to and an )in|X)rt trade which 

auiLfinented from 1^1,2S)1,295 to o£’(),04.‘},409 annually, was 
neither “ always insignificant and fluctuating, nor gene¬ 
rally retrogressive;'’* 1 therefore turn to observe what pro¬ 
gress the Iiulian free-trader has made since 1814; whether 
it lias been, as Mr. Cravvfurd boldly asserts, “ steadily 
lirogrcssive, and devoid of the fluctuation and retrogression 
which nionujioly traffic always and generally exhibits.” 
(!’. 4.) In my endeavour to elucidate the truth, I will 
not, as Mr. Crawfurd has done, use “ official” or “ relative” 
value, according as it makes for or against my argument: 
I will endeavour to (jnotii, from the Parliamentary pajjers, 
the (/iinnfifij of the .articles cNjiorted and imported, as the 
fairext icai/ of judging the (jiiestion ; nor will I conceal, as 
the stnne impartial writer has done, that in 1814 and 1815 
one of the most devastating wars with which the world W'as. 
evi’C cursed had subsided, and .set afloat an immense quan¬ 
tity of capital used in government loans, &c., and a vast 
number of ardent and intelligent minds, seeking employ¬ 
ment, while the amount of transjwrt shipping madi- avail¬ 
able for purpose* of trade, was such as to reduce the cost 
of freight to one-fourth of what it had been during the 
warneither will I omit to state, that the East-India 
Ckjinjtany Inid fttr more than two hundred years been pre¬ 
paring the way for the free-trader, not by a “ piddling com¬ 
merce'’| but by one amounting to upwards of .P8,000,000 

* Froc Triuld and Colonization, before referred to, p. 1, lipnssini. 

+ Air. (lordon, in Ids evidence before Parliament, speaks of freight 
from India, being in lti14, .fi’.) per ton, wbicb at present, be says, 
is not more than thirty shillings; the witnes.s added, “ 1 have known 
freights at fifty guineas a ton on the Company's ship- tietore the 
opening of the trade; it is as low shillings a ton at present. ’ 

Commons' Kvidenee, 22d February liSdl, p. 3j. 

J Mr. Crawfurd, Free Trade^ &e., p. .3. 
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anrtualiy, and by obtaining tlie liighest reputation for Hri- 
tisli manufactures* wherever tboy could be iutrmluced; + 
and it would be unjust to neglect adverting to the wonderful 
productive power of machinery since 1814, particularly in 
the article of cotton goods, which in the exjK)rt trade to 
India alone has supplanted £2,000,000 worth of native 
raanufacture-i l^qually unfair woidd it Ik- for me to re¬ 
frain from mentioning the throwing oju-'ii of the Malay 
peninsula to the free-trader,—the new conmiercial relations 
with foreign powers in the Gulph of J’ersia ajul other 
places,—the doubling of the East-lndia Company's army 
since 1814, and the consetjuent increased demand fur 
British goods,—the heavy su[>plies re«juisite for expensi\e 
wars against the G«>orkhas, the I’indarries, the Burmese, 
Sic .—the great accession of territory during the jH'riojI,— 
and the naturally increasing wants of the natives theinselv(‘s, 
as they accumulated wealth, and became habituated to the 
conveniences and luxuries of life, previously introduced 
among them by the East-lndia Company and of w hich 

* A fact honourably testified by Mr. Walter Ifaniilton. 

t The mission of Messrs. Bayley and Kutlierford to the N.W. 
frontier, is one instance out of many of the strenuous efforts of the 
East-lndia Company to extend the knowledfse of, and a taste for, 
British manufactures. 

J Mr. Gordon states in his evidence this fact, which is sedulously 
kept out of sight by Mr. Crawfurd ; it is as follows: “ At the open¬ 
ing of the free trade, Calcutta exported to London two million sterling 
in cotton piece |:;oods; at present it receives instead, two million 
sterling of British manufactured cotton,” p. 36. Abstract this 
jC 2,000,000 to Calcutta, and the other sums whidh British cotton 
manufactures have produced in different parts of India, at the expense 
of the poor Hindoo weavers, (to the number of several million), and 
where, I ask, would be the triumphant boast of Mr. Crawfurd as to 
the quantity of the free trade, leaving for the present out of sight 
the mure important question uf profit f 

S Mr. Gordon, Mr. Ritchie, and other mercantile men, when asked 
what articles have been extended in consumptioi) by the free-traders 
since 1814, invariably mention “cotton goods and speltre:” the 
former, be it obsen'tsd, having driven the Hindoos out of the home 
market, and the latter, the Chinese out.of the Indian market; render¬ 
ing 
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thf pricf has In-cn so extraordinarily lessened, that before 
IKI !■ twenty ^H>r cent, was made in the Iiiilia money 
market, while the interest now demanded has l)een reduced 
to five |K'r cent. Moreover, that the countries which the 
free-tratler has had open to liim have been “ all places 
eastward of the Cape of Gcxxl Hope (except China), 
fix. the various and improving British colonies in the 
eastern hemisphere, such as our settlements in Africa, New 
South AN’ales. V'an Dieman’s liand, Mauritius, Seychelles, 
Ceylon, the South Sea Islands, the rapidly improving 
commercial mart of Sincapore, and the numerous islets in 
the Indian archij)elago; in line, that since 1814 the import 
tiuties in India have been reduced to two and a half per 
v-ent. ad valorem on English manufactures, many staple 
articles admitted free of duty, transit duties modified, or 
in many instances entirely witlidrawn,—jvcnnission given to 
Europeans to hold lands, and, even Mr. Crawfurd ad¬ 
mits, that “ considerable jvains have been taken by the 
Company, since the coimnencement of the present charter, 
for the accommodation of private merchants in the sale of 

iiifj Imlli iil>li> li> boi-DiDf roiisuniors of iirticlcs of gou'ral inaim- 
facturc-i; < <iritriirv to the wise poliev which tlie Kast-Iiidia Company 
aimed at accomplishing. If, then, the evportation of cotton poods 
and twist he set aside, as a hranch of coimiiercc unforeseen bv all 
parties in 1SI4, we shall «ee whether the free-trader, under all these 
advantafres, has madt' the jfreat proffress which has been so vauntingly 
proclaimed; 

Total Kxports to the East-Indies and China in 182il, JC,5,212,358 
Deduct Cottons . 2,04!l,8tl0 


.£3,]62,4(;8 

Deduct East-1 ndia Company's Exports .. I,0!t8,8l0 


Free trade natural Exports in 1828 .412,<16.3,tI58 

Kast-lndia Company’s Exports averaped hy Mil-l .> 
burn to 1,81(1./ ’ 

Ualanee in favour of the Ea-st-India Company,) __ 
without any of the forepoinp natural and arti-> X77>722 

fieial advaiitapes.1 - 
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goods.’"* If all this be rt'flectcd on, the wonder will not 
be, that tlic Britisli nnincorjwrated eoninn^ee with Asia 
has augmented so much since 1814, but that it lias pro¬ 
gressed so little. 

It would be useless to give the whole of the tables in 
the Parliamentary returns; I shall quotk' such years as may 
serve to disprove Mr. Crawfurtl’s assertion, respecting 
“ non-fluctuatum” and “ steady progression" being the 
characteristic of the Asiatic free-trader. 

Rxj-obts from (ikeat Britain to all pho'os Ka-itMai-.l of llio Cai’k 
OF (toon Iloi'F. (oxerpt Cliiiia), di-iin<;'ui-liiii}r tho principal .Ar¬ 
ticles. hy I'rivate ’rrafleis.t 

UxwRoi i.iiT Si r.Kr, exported from Great Britain. 

18i(>. rwt';. ItlplO.’i ■ iS:i4 . ewt-^. l.Slil 

1 S 17 . L'd4 ISL':, . !,(m2 

1818. ISitI . J.llL'tl 

I8i:i. 17,881 : iso? . t;,78!t 

1820. 10,801 I 1828 . 4,r.O(; 

- 1 - 

Total.... cwts. 01,8jl) ; Total.... cnt-. Iti,828 

.ExjMirtation of first period . ewts. Ol.SJO 

IJitto of I.nst ditto. Ili,828 

Decreased trade . cats. Jo,0121 

The first article which I have examined, “ iinwroiight 
steel,” is certainly not in favour of the opponents of the 

* Kvidence to Hoard of Control, 7tli Mareli ]8.'12. 

t Appendix to tlie Report of tlie Select Committee of the llonsc of 
Lords, No. 37- 

J From another Hariiamentary doenment I deriie the folloivinjr 
figures, U'liieh givi's the ipiaiitit^ of “ iron and Steel" i‘xporti‘d liy 
the jirivate-trader at two periods. 

181(1.tons 10 , 47.3 1824 .tons 11,013 

1817 . 13,047 i 182.1 . 7,107 

1818 . 13,847'1820 . 0,211 

I 

- ! - 

Total.... tons 37,307 I Total.... tons 22,331 

Decreased trade on three yeare .. tons 15,030 
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Kast-Indi» Company, who would fain make tl»e British 
public lalicvif that the private-trader was carrying all 
before him in the East ;* I say nothing yet as to profit, that 
point also is entirely thrown t)verboard. Every person who 
knows the eflects of improvement in machinery and blast 
furnaces which have taken place since 1816, and the conse- 
(pieiit reduction of the cost price of iron and steel, will 
indeed 1 k> surprised that this is all the boasted advantage 
which, svitli so many and such wonderful facilities, the free¬ 
trader lias conferred on a staple ranking high in British 
commerce. 

(Ji'ANTiTY QrjCK.sii.v KH cxportcd from (Jhkat Bbitain. 


l.'ltl . 

.... ll.s. 2s’:{,7()s 

Ir-M . 

. .. lbs. H,l>7 1 

1 s 1 7 . 

..syj 

l.s'O.T . 

. .sl,7i2 

isis . 


1 so*; . 

. 10,5 i(i:3 

ISIM . 

.. 

. 4.4 1 (MtS 

1S27 . 

. 151 tiSl 

l.s’tl . 


IS^S . 



. 



Total.. . 

.. Ills. 

Total... 

. lbs. 3;).'J,t)tW 


of lirsl period.lbs. 2,343,11 

. Bitlo of last ditto . 3M3,t>t>2 

I)cc!VaM‘tl trade . ll*s, 


lli-re we see a dci-rea.so on the last five years of nearly two 
million of jKiunds ! . 

1 now turn to the silk manufuctures, and do not see what 
great benefit the free-trade has conferred on the starving 
weavers of Spitalfields and Coventry. The tleclared value 
of the exjKirts is alone given in the returns :— 


• 'I'lu' total iiiiaiitity of Hritish whicli ontereil tlic soveral 

ports of (iioat liritaiii from nU Asia for tiu' last six years, omlinjf .'itli 
.laiiiiarv ItsW, slirw \crv lilllt' im rease:— 


IHi’i; .ton's Itll.tWa 

IK-'T . 

. 11)1,4(17 

at l.l.v. ami L’l),v. per too freifjlit I 


18:i!) .tons 111,.to!) 

IK'IO . 10fi,()54 

l,s;»| . 10(1,h28 


II 





















Silk Mani'kactimiks (>xpoito<l to the Eastwabo. 


1814 .. 

181a .. 

..fl8,()7f 1 18:24 .. 

.i’.'i.ilaj 1 18-’.'i .. 

. 

. XMd.l'M) 
_ d.Sfil 

I8l(: . 

. 25i5*2i ' 18ir, .. 


... !ldi4(< 

1817 .. 

1818 . 

. 27,2(12 1828.i 


... ii;282 
.... 20,0.'i8 


Total. 

Total.... 

.. jftil,;t 70 


Exportation of first period.. 
Ditto of lust ilitto. 


. .£H4,fifi5 
.... (11,.•$7" 


Dci reused trade . 




Manufactiiretl silks is oiu' of tlit- items which Mr. 
Rickards savs, the free-traders liave so vastly extended the 
export of, according to his infallible prediction in 1814. 
However, I pass over Mr. Rickards’ unfair statements 
to quote another article in the rettirn, the manufacture of 
which is of considerable value in England :— 

Xe.MBKR of ILvrs exported to the Eastwako. 


IS1.5 

IsDI 

.doz. .3,27f 182.". . 

.;5,;t01 182(1 . 

.doz. l.s'C. 

. SHl 

1817 

. 5’(t.'52 1827 . 

. <i73 

1818 , 

. 4’0(I2 1828 . 

. I,(iit7 


Total.... doz. 15,(171 

'J'otul.... do/. 5,111 


Exportation of first period ... 



Ditto of la.st ditto. 



Decreasf d trade .. 



The tlecline in the foregoing article is considerable; and 
here it may not be amiss to state one instance out of many 
to shew the wild, insane sjteculation which the India trade 
has exhibited, and which the opponents of the Companv 
blame them for not imitating or kcejnng pace with. The 
value of hats imported into Calcutta in 1819 was 2,69,(K)0 
rupees, which, at ten riqK’es or twenty shillings a hat, would 
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give 26,900 hats. Now, the number of hat-wearers in 
Bengal do not exceed three thousand persons; so that, 
taking the average consumption at a hat and a half yearly, 
the supply was about, equal to six years’ consumption! 
In 1829-1830 the value of hats imported into Calcutta 
scarcely exceeded 29,000 rupees. 

The next article is a valuable branch of British in¬ 
dustry :— 

Vai.uk of Ti.s' and I'kwtkr Wares and Tin Pr,ATES 
exported. 

I SIC.£1S,,1S2 182C . £0,626 

1h 17. 34,;i!tH 1827 . »,170 

IS18. 2C,G!I.3 1828 . 7,(132 

'I’otal.£7!I,473 Total.... £22,42S 

Exports of first period. X7!',473 

Ditto of last ditto. 22,428 

Decreased trade.X57,045 


Under tlie head of “ leatl,” I find that, in 1816, 1817, 
and 1818, the quantity exported was 10,238 tons; while 
the exjtorts of the seven following years were— 


181!l. tons ()02 

1820 . 432 

1821 . 66 

1822 . 281 

1823 . 318 

1824 . 326 

1825 . 633 


Total.... tons 2,568 

So that the exports of the three first years were greater 
than those of the seven last years, by nearly eight thousand 
toils! 

H 2 
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The exjwrtation of iron, Imr nn<l Iwlt, stands thus:— 


In 1816, 1817, an.l 1818.tons 

182-1, 182 . 1 , ami I82(i. 17rT-15 

Oooroasp ..tons t>,(i;i7 

And of iron, cast and wrought:— 

In I8I(), 1817, and I8l8. owts. 214,610 

l.'<24, 1825, and 1826 . !M,176 

Pi'i-roaso .i-wts. 120,4<i4 


Hardwares and cutlery are no better tlian tlie fore- 


going 

In 1817 and I'‘l8.,£12.1,260 

1.826 and 1827. 76,.5(i8 

IVoreasc.£16,602 


Tlie intelligent inhabitants of tlie Potteries will judge 
whether tlie next article hits realized the exjK'ctations whieli 
were held out to them in 1815;— 


Kjrthknwauk of all Sort' cxpoiti-d from(iBK/.T Hhitaix. 

l,s)6. 



|Sl7. 

_!_4 0O4j6.'i 1826. 

1 -1) i dJMi 

181,8. 

.3i222,Vl22 1827. 

. 1 ,o:i 7 ,;i. 8 .s 

Total. 

. .. pjpcpR 141 Total.* 

.. ])iefes 4,.'IO0,05O 


Kxportation of fir.-it period. 

., pieces 41 



. 4,;{00,<l.50 


I)f<Tt*ase(l trade . 

.. pieees .5,210,101 


Thu.s, in 1817, the cjuantity exported was nearly equal to 
that of three subsetjuent years ! 

The military manufacturers of Birmingham have as little 
cause to exult over the progress of the Indian trade as tlie 
jiotters of Staffordshire, the cutlers of Slieffield, the silk- 
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wi-avcrs of (!oventry, the iron-founders of Mcrthyr-Ty<lvil, 
or tlie tin-men of Cornwall:— 


(ifNs and I’isTdi.s exported from (irkat Britain. 


181 I; . 

-No. .V 11(1 

182(1 . 

— No. 7;t(i 

IKI7 . 

.* 5 7(;<» 

1827 . 

..slit 

181s . 

. , 

1828 . 

. ;ii8 

'J'otal... 

. No. ■ 

'I'otal.. . 

. No. h.llll 


Kxjiortalion of first period .No. 

I)itto\)f last ditto. 


Decrease . No. N,<il7* 


'I'lie private trade e,\))ortation of brass and iron 


ordnance was— 

In lisle.. Is 17 , and ISIS. tons. IJ.'i 

Ifsitl, l.s:i7. and |S2S. ill 


Decrease 


tons. I I I 


British cordafro stands tints, at two periods: 


In I.SI 7 anil l.sl.S .cwts. Ji’, Ills 

ItsJJ and l.sa.S . l!,.‘ill!l 

* - 

Decrease . cnis. I.".,si'll 


'I'he exportation of wrought copiter has not aiig- 


mentiHl : — 

In ISlII, ISI 7 and Isl.S . rwts. 7-.!*’'* 

ISJJ, IS:!.-, and l.SJIi. .tS,:{.-7 

Decrease . cwts. .'!l,|(l.'{ 


Brass exhibits great fliietiiiitions, as indeed do all the 
articles which I am referring to. 

* 'I’lie Kxporlation liy tlie Kast-India (lonipanv of (tuns and pistols 
during the same jieriods was :— 


In iHlf,, IHI 7 , and 181H.i\o. l.'t-l.tiOO 

In iHili, 18^7, and IHUS. 


Increa eV . .. No. 11,1)72 
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Brass exported from (Jbeat Britain to the Eastward. 


1815 .fwts. 1,007 

1816 . 565 

1817 . 1,193 

1818 . 1,035 


Total.... cwts. 3,800 


1825 . ewts. 689 

1826 . 429 

1827 . 41.i 

1828 . 280 


Total.... cwts. 1,813 


Exportation of first period .cwts. 3,800 

LMtto of last ditto. 1,813 


Decreased Trade 


cwts. 1,987 


Books have made as little progress as brass, notwith¬ 
standing the schoolmaster is abroad in India as well as in 
£ngland:— 

Pm.VTKo Books Exported. 

1815 . cwts. 2,059 1 1827 .cwts. 827 

1816 . 2,495 j 1828 . 72-i 

Total.... cwts. 4,554 1 Total.... cwts. 1,551 

—— i - 

That is scarcely half the amount in two years, of one 
year so far back as 1816 ! Hodgson and Allsop will not 
find that their potables have increased much :— 

Beer and Ai,e exported to the Eastward. 

1815 . tuns 5,511 I 1824 .tuns 2,899 

1816 . 6,822 I 1825 . 2,996 

1817 . 4,780 1826 . 2,686 

1818 . .3,334 I 1827 . 3,699 

Total.tuns 20,447 i Total.. .. tuns 12,280 

Exportation of first period . tuns 20,447 

Ditto of last ditto. 12,280 

Decreased Trade .tuns 8,167 

In the foregoing article as well as almost all those I am 
quoting, there was no competition with the free-trader by 
the Company; indeed, competition would have been mad¬ 
ness ; it would be similar to two opposition coaches from 
London to Liverpool, one conveying pas.sengcrs for nothing, 
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the other udding U) free-travelling, breakfast, dinner, and 
supjjcr, gratis 

The public have heard nuich about the greatly extentied 
Use of Europefin carriages in India—how fond tlte native 
gentry are of lolling in them along the “ dourse,” or 
“ Mount-road.” Whatever be the truth of the statement, 
the manufacturers in Long Acre have not benefited, 
though Alessrs. Dvkes and Harrowell of Calcutta may 
liave ilone so; to be sure that is a point which the coloni¬ 
zation advocates are aiming to accomplish, namely, a set 
of coaeh-huilders, &c. in India, who will sujHTsede tlie 
same class of persons in England, and render shipping 
for the convevanee of tlieir goods acn'ss half the globe 
quite mmecessarv. However, let jNlr. Crawfurd, Air. Kiek- 
artls, and Air. Wliitmon- settle that trifling jxiiiit with the 
tradesmen of England, I ])roeeed with my facts. 

In llSI.A there were KM carriages exjKWted to the east¬ 
ward : this number gradually tliminished for ten yeai s, 
and in iSfJfJ the nmidier exported was only !)” !+ '1 lie 

value of the former year’s export being flo,5f>(); and of 
tlu‘ latter £8,298. 

It wouhl ajtpear from the following that tlie Hindoos 
liave not yet become enamoured of Euro]K*an clothing, 
notwitlistaiuling the ridiculous jiriees at which it may be 
iMiiight at Tulloh’s, Leybum’s, or Alackenzie and Lvidls. 


• 'I'hp latest I’arlianient.iiw Heliinis sliew ii irmoral deeline in tlie 
export of woollen gooils, as inneh to Inilia as to other eonntrie-. 


Tnlal Wnellcni* cxpoHisl. 


IHgilpes. I,;tl(l,.s’.‘.;t 

iKto_ I 

IKtl.... l,i'r.J,.51:i 


Woollens to llie Kiislwanl. 


ISJ'.I pieees I!C’,.')Il’ 

|j^.t(i. n:i,7l7 

im:ii . iss,5l!i 


Tol.-i! inankcts rsportctl 


ISJ!ImIs. .■.’,iII’7,-'>I- 
i,s;!ii;... i.s;:!i,im:i 

I.S.-II.... I,l7ivt!'l 


t In 17!t'! (he nninlier of i-arria:;es shipped lor India hy one private 
trader in the Kast-India, (lonipanv's lieensed tonnatfe w'lis eighty : in 
lliirty-lhree years the nniiiher exporled h\' nH the private traders in 
(ileal Britain had risen IVoin sii to !I7 '■ 
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ExPOHTATION Ilf AfI'ABF. 1. tu tho Kastwahu. 


1815 .. 

1816 .. 
1817 .. 
1818 .. 


.. £14,1138 1821... 

_ 22,1)30 1825 ... 

_25i884 : 1826 _ 

_3ti, 153 ! 1827 _ 


. .£16,8!)7 
... 11,734 
... 1.5,252 
... 18..527 

18111 .. 


.... 30,181 , 1828 .... 


... 18,203 


Total.. 

. £130,686 

Total.. 

.. £8.3,613 


Exportation of first period . .£I'}<\686 

Pitto of last ditto. 

Peorease . 


The exportation of cabinet and upholsterv wares was— 


In 1 rl7 and 1 S| 
li<27 and IriV 




PciToase 




Coi.OfBs for 1 ’aintkhs exported to tlie Kastwaiui. 

ihk; ..£3fi,r.fis is2i; fi!i,oii' 

lsl7 .37,731 Ksd7 -M.l-’l 

1H18 .411,875 1828 13.2(tl 


Total.£1011,274 


Total.£53,307 


Exportation of fir-t period .£lil!i,271 

Pitto of last ditto. .■i3,3(i7 


Pocroase .£55,1107 

Glass has fallen off' considerably— 

Expobtatios of Oi.A.ss to the Eaktwaho’ 


1810 . 

. £195,!)10 

, 1826 .. 

.£!) 6,272 

1817 . 


:1827 .. 


1818 . 

. 227,.5.33 

1828 .. 

. 112,168 


Total.... £72,3,.5.3.3 


Total.... £31.5,321 


Exportation of firs 

t period . 

.£723,.5;t3 


Ditto of last ditto 


. .315,.32l 


Deoreased Trade . 



The exportation of lace, and thread of gold and silver, 
was— 
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In ISHi, MI 7 , atul i'lri .. 

»nd . 

Dccvfa'ii'.C.'t,37!l 


lA’atluT riiid s.ullcrv tints (liininislted 

In IS1 (i !i(1(1 1 17 . 

1 11(1(1 1 S:'() . 

OtMTt'Ilsn. 

Of the artifU-s wliicli 1 quote- only in value, tlierv is 110 
(jUitnl'itij f{ivin ; the value is, in all iiistanevs, ‘‘ declared ” 
—not the (letitious one of ‘‘official.”' 

I’late, }>lated-\vare, jewellery, and watches, were— 


In IHI 7 1111(1 ISIS. tl l t.fi!i7 

ISJCi unit lsi>7.. 

‘ ll(>cri'a'((’.f 


i:iiH.,-.14 





'I'lie value of imisical instruments exjMtrted was— 


In ISlfianil lsi7 .t’.’l! ..'1.1(1 

l.-^i’.'i 11(1(1 lSi>i: . 

Docren.so .fl(',''!'i 


The ex|M)rtation of provisions was— 

In ISl.n, ISKl, 11 , 1(1 ISI 7 .£l:2f»,50!) 

IS2,i, l>:,'7,anil IStlS. 54,.';1.'i 

Decrt'iisc. .fC.s,!!'.! I 

Of British spirit.s— 

In iSl-lj.nd . j^bIIoiis 1! 

iS^liaiul lSi>7. G,7V2 

I N’orciiso. jjullons 

()f foreiffn spirits— 

In l .yulloiis 

. !M),2ir. 




ffalloiis 
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Of stationery- 

In 1816 and 1817 . XSO.SMl 

18:15 and IH-ti. 6;i,57:{ 

Of soap and candles— 

In 1817. cwts. 558 

18;;7 . 25 ;{ 

Hecrcasn .cwts. .■105 


Of swords— 

1.1 1818. 

18:16,18^7, and 18:18. 

Of wines— 

In 1811 . 

1816 . 

and — 

In 18i>5. 

1886 . 

Dccrciiso 


minilicr 1,461 

. 


iin]i, };idli>n>i 88l,!t48 
. 801,01*8 


itnn. n:all<>n9 108,151 

. 115,170 

iini). pallrms 118,71 •* 


ITnwrought co})].er is particularly alluded to by Mr. 
Crawford. Tlie exj)ortation was— 

In l8]!t. invts. 7,021 

1825. nil: 

1886 . .•«■(«. 6 , 01:1 

It would be a waste of time and patience to speeil'v 
further items, in di.spnx.f of Mr. Crawford's and Mr. 
Rickards’ statements as to the vast rammerrr, rlevoid of 
fluctuation and retrogression, which the free-trader lias 
made in the eastern hemisyrhere, and that “ for fourti'cn 
years it has gone on increa.sing year after year, and at tlie 
end of the period is near forty yier cent, more than at 
the beginning of it.”* I feel as keenly, yierhaps more 
so, than either Mr. Rickards, Mr. Crawfurd, or Mr. Whit- 
• Kreo Trade and Colonization, |). 15. 
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more, for the distresses of the manufacturers in Great 
Britain ; but it is not by deceiving that I can expect to 
benefit them. 

The East-India f'ompany maintained on the last renewal 
of their ciiarter, that it was practising a delusion on the 
people of this country, to tell tlicm that immense marts 
were open to them the moment free trade was declared:— 
That the trade, of course, would increase in the natural 
change of things, and owing to the circumstances detailed 
at Jiage 95, was wliat every reasonable man was fully aware 
of; but that India was not the EI-Dorada supj'K)st?d, the 
best informed men asserted, and the residt has justified 
their experience. Those who deny it, are hound to prove 
tlieir pjsition in several ways. 

First. Would the trade witli India, as conducted pre¬ 
vious to 1814, not have increased in eonseciuence of ulterior 
circumstances just as much as it has done ? 

Secondly. Has the trade with India been a profitable 
one to the traders, or merely to the agents who tlerived a 
commission from the goods ex)x)rted ? I apprehend that in 
every branch of commerce the amount of profit realized is 
of far greater consequence than the amount of merchan¬ 
dize sold. 

Thirdly. If the cotton trade, by whicli several million 
of manufacturers in India have l)een beggared, be excluded, 
can it be demonstrated that even under any advantage the 
amount of trade done has increased of late years. 

I venture to affirm that not one of the.se janiits can be 
proved. The first is problematical; the second, thousands of 
ruined men, widows, and orphans, know too well the truth 
of; and as to the third, I have given amjile details to sliew 
the incorrectness (»f those who substitute assertion for fact, 
ami flippant language for official date. But even including 
the totally unes))ected export cotton trade, to tile extent of 
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X‘2,000,000 er aiwut 2,00,00,000 rupees annually, what 
does the Parliamentary return No. 40 shew Why a larpe 
decrease during the last ten years in the total amount of 
g<x)ds exported ! 

Dkci.ared Value of Exi-orts Ity PrivaU; Iiulividuuls to Iniha * 

1817 .riipoos :J,7j,8!l,!r.l8 ! 1821.rupees 2,'l:i,.‘>(i,S77 

1818 . 3,78,dS,i)(H) . I,8!l,l)|,.'iill 

1819 . ; 18:9;. l,;Mi,(;(;,8lS 

Total.... rupees 8,•il.^s,; Total.... rujiees (!,18,i’.i,i’0(> 

K.vports of first period .rupees .8,(il 

Ditto of last ditto. (i, I S,L’.a,:Jd(i 

Decreased Trade.rupee., 


This view of the subject is also supported by Mr. 
Hracken, a member of the linn of Messrs. Alexander and 
(’<>. of Calcutta, who in his evidetice before Parliament 
tbits displays the improvident manner in which the Indian 
trade was carried on, and which has unfortunately been 
mistaken for a profitable commerce. 

Total I.mi-ohts of Mkhchandize into CAi.oLiTA. 

1817 . £(>,8.50,00(1 I8i5.t'.'l.COO.OoO 

1818 .7.(c''(,((00 Isuo;.;i,10(1,000 

I8i!».(;,(;,',o,ooo |'■l >7 .•l,I.‘,o,((oo 

Total.£'iM,120,0,')0 i Total.... t’l I.I.-iO.ttoo 

-I - 

Imports of first period .£'21,120,000 

Ditto of last ditto. 11,150,000 

J.lecrease on tliree years.£9,!(70,0((0 

The tonnage of ships arriving at Calcutta under Pnglish 
colours, corroborates these statements, while it is well 
known that the India country shipping has been com¬ 
pletely cut up by the home vessels. 

* Appendix to the Uejiurt of the Uou.se of Lords' Committee. 
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KkoMSII SlllPPINO at CaI.C ITTTA. 

iHiC. tons 117,CIS i 1H25 

I SI 7 . l.TVeil ; lS2(i 

I si 8 . li^d'M : 18i>7 

Total- toiis.'J 7 ;(,S 0 o I Total_ tons 2(12,85i» 

First period . tons 373,8115 

laist ditto. 2li2,851) 

Kallinir oft' . tons 110,!)4<! 

'Pile (locroasf in llif toniiapo of the latter jteriod would have 
heeti imielt <rrcater, htit for tlie (|uantity of shipping which 
tile llurniese war brought into ojieratiun. With respect 
to cotton gtMHls, can anv nianufaetiirer of Manchester or 
Cllasgow declare he has ever received the prime cost of his 
goods ? Nay—have not httndrctls who engaged in the 
India trade been ruined ? lasik at the Eastern price-cur¬ 
rents from year to year—what do they depicr?—“ Markets 
oversUs-ked—glutted—gcsids unsaleable at any price !” 

A\diat does Mr. Wilson say, in his valuable work on the 
External (’ommerceof llengal.^ “ For the last sixteen years 
tile ini|M)rt of cotton giKsls has been carried to a ruinous 
extent! In 18~i3-iJ4' the value imiiorted was nearly six 
million six liundred tliousand nijK-cs, since which it has 
fallen to little more than one-half:—the selling prices were 
commonly twenty-live to thirty jier cent, below the invoice 
rates ;—^lieavy losses have also been sustained ujion the sale 
of cotton twist, averaging thirty-hve per cent, on the 
invoice cost!” 

After jiaying freight, insurance,-interest, charges &c., 
stout “ six-quarter" cloth, for instance, sold at twenty-eight 
annas* jier vard,—best working sizes bar iron at eight 
shillings per cwt.;—cordage at twenty shillings jier cwt. 

* All imiiii Minictliing iiioro lliaii livi' lartliings. 


tons 83,1(5.3 

_8l,8U 

.... 97,882 
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Newcastle coals at eight pence for eighty-two pKiiiiuls; 
copper l)olt and sheathing at thirty rupees })er niaiind *; 
Hodgson’s pale ale at twenty ruj)ees per hogshead ; lead 
at half its prinie cost; the finest purpets so cheap that 
actually during the Burmese war cartridge bags for the 
artillery were made from them; speltre diminished from 
twenty-one rujjees in 1822 to six ruj)ees in 1829 jx'r 
maund, leaving three years stock on hand unsaleable at 
any price; claret and chamjKigne at from two to live 
ru{)ees per dozen(!) })erishablc articles at a discount of fifty 
per cent, or totally unmarketable! Such has been the 
career of the free-trade to India,—thousands, alas! can 
testify as to the fidelity of my statement; yet the Kast- 
India Company are blamed for not competing in a trade 
which had more resemblance to the %vihlest lottery scheme 
ever invented than to the sober pursuits of commerce ! "f* 

Did the wary Americans com|K‘te with the free-trader ? 
Far from it: their trade with Calcutta was considerable 
up to 1819» in which year their imports were in value 
9,562,000 rupee.s; and in 1827 only 2,1(K),00()' Mr. Wilson 
in 1880, speaking of the continued decline in their trade 
with India, says, “ whenever the export of indigo ceases, 
and the manufacture is now successfully prosecutc'd in the 
States, there will remain little temptafiou to Anieriva to 
maintain any commercial intercourse with India." 

* A inuuiicl is 82 It,-. 

+ The reason why such a system was so long earrierl on, will he 
found in a small work which ] puhlished on the (ihina 'J'radc in 
February last. 

J According to a statement g-iven in hy Mr. Bracken to I'urlianieiit, 
the imports into Calcutta were in 1823, 182.^, or 1821i, less by upwards 
of one half what they amounted to in 1817 or 1818. Mr. Bracken 
says, that in 181-1 the" proportion of the trade of Great Britain with 
Calcutta, was about “'“1 that, now it is about -j’;,; hut if the 
cotton manufactures and speltre, hy trhich the Indians and flhinese 
have been throwm out of work be considered, there h^II have been 
no increase since the opening of the trade ? 
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Amkbican SiiiPFiNO at CAi cn-TA. 


I8it:. 

.. tons 14,759 1 

182.5 


1817. 

. 14,2.T1 

1826 . 


1818. 

. Hi,49.1 

1827 • 

. 2,788 

Total .. 

.. tons 4.';,48.a 

1 

Total.... tons 10,312 


I 


A decrease on three vearS of tliirfy-five thousand tons, 
shews tiu* ])riulent character of the American in (inding 
out wltat tile free-tratlers are noM' leaniing, that a little 
trade with small profit is far better than a great trade with 
no jirofit. 

Ikdbre jiroceeding to examine the imports into Englatul 
from India, I give a condensed view of the Kast-India 
(’ompanv’s exports to Calcutta, jirineipallv stores for their 
triKJjis, in order to shew that they lla^e left no means 
untried to advance the welfare of the British manufac¬ 
turer. * 

♦ Mr CVBivfdril (icscrilH-s the (d)inpany's as always lia'inir been a 
'• piiblliii); I'oiiiiiK'i'i'i-. " Uy a I'ai lianifiitary return it appears, that in 
wonllen yonds ahuu- tiie Conipanv exported .t*l.'t,nOO,0(ttt worth from 
1 Still to 1 Sill, dan the free trader shew as much sineo the last renewal 


of the (Charter ■' The private trade exports <d' idoth of all sorts 
was— 

In l.si5 and ISJt . pieces .all.'lIM 

lS:2'i and Itil’li . -17.("I 

l>ecrea.se.-.. j)ieees »,l)10 

t)f eamh i.s and screes, in IS:>(t and 18^1, pieees 

Ditto ditto in and 18^5 .20,4lil 

Deerea.se.... piei’es ;t2,ti7.'t 

Other woollen poods, in 1817 and 1818 ..X.atl,!l78 

Ditto ditto in 18.'.a and 182() . dtl,.'!.!! 

Decrease.£ 111,(>27 


T cannot avoid introdueinp here a few extracts from the testimony 
nf pentlenien connected w ith the woollen trade. 

Mr. W^alfonl, in his evidi'iiee before Parliament in ISdll, stated that 
“ he has Known the Kast-India (ionipany to Inue made various 
i'xperinienls by j>nrehasinp articles, some at a hipher, .some at a lower 
priee, with a new to push the manufactures of this eouiitrj' abroad 
lliat by “ Ktrietlv exaniintnp the character of every article they pur¬ 
chase. 
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East-Tnuia Company's Expokps from <iKRAT liaiTAiN 
to Cai.COTTA.* 

181(>.rupees 25,3;t,H!l2 1824.rupees 28,7r),(>i)l 

1817 .28,74,7;i(i I 1825.32,28,125 

1818 .li»,88,425 1 ]82(i.5(l,4!»,l.'ll 

1819 . 28,44,87(1 ! 1827.3(i,(l(»,2(M( 

Total rupees 1,(12,41,929 'J’otal rupees I,5.'J,53,447 

Exportation of (irst period .... rupees 1,92,41,929 
Ditto of lust ditto.1,53,5.4,447 

I norease.rupees 51,11,518 + 

I merely quote the foregoingij; that it may in some mea¬ 
sure shew the falsity of the several statements which have 
been put forth rcsj)ecting the Company’s tratle to India ; 
and conclude with observing that under the .system before 
described, it would have been the height of insanity for the 
Company to have conij)eted with the free-trader. 


It is with painfid feelings that I turn to view the 
export trade of India to England,—a trade which (as the 
Court of Directors justly say)—“ exhibits the gloomy 
picttire of the effects of a commercial revolution productive 
of much present suffering to numerous classes in India; 

chsi'^e, tbo CbiinpHny i‘stahli>h u cliaraclcr for nianufartinos^ 

\\liile their atlentloii is directed to ccoikhiin , so hme- as tliey m cuic 
a Muicriorily of the articlcjs they are s}np|>in*i-: A hale of j;<»od« with 
their mark need never he opened.” P. h57. Mr. Ireland, an exten¬ 
sive cloth iiiannfactwrer in (ihnicestcVshire, said, “ J'he C’oiiipany 
buy hv open eom))»*titioii, are just in their dealing’s, and {^‘^^e less 
trouble than individuals. Had it not been for the (‘ompanv‘s trade 
lust winter, some hundreds of our peojilo must have starved.” p. (>h4. 

* For tlie liLst six or ei^ht years the (Company have sent no |^^ods 
to India for sale. 

t In before the British territories or eominunity in the 

East were half their present size or numher; before the native com- 
munitv Iiad been so well prejiared to receive our nianufaetnres; 
before the invention of .steam, the va.st reduelion in frei^dit, and 
durinfi^ the continuance of a terrible war, the exports of the East- 
India (.^ompiiiiy amounted to X2,fl24,829, nearly three million 
sterlinjr! 

t From Wilson’s External Commerce of Bengal. Parbury, Allen, 
and Co. 
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anil liarilly to Ik* jiaralklcil in tho history of coinmerce,”— 
England, I iii-sitati' not to say, liiis disjdaywl a niggard, 
seltish, and ungenerous course of treatment towards 
India in her eonnnereial relations with that country ; her 
incessant cry has been for facilities to export her steam- 
wrought manufactures to Calcutta &c. at one or two per 
cent., while, in the tyrannous spirit of a conipieror, she 
imposes a duty of ten j)er cent, on the hand-wrought manu¬ 
factures of tlie llindtms, at the same time imposing 
onerous or jirohihitory duties on her Sugar, Coffee, &c. 
\’et, let l-higland lieware—let her recollect that a jierseve- 
rancc in this disgniccful jxilicy lo'it her the United States 
of America,—but I am anticipating my subject, let us see 
what has been the “ steady progression,” “ devoid of 
monopoly fluctuation,” of the free-trader in his imports 
from the whole eastern hemis}>here, with all those facilities 
in his favour whicli I detailed at the commencement of this 
chapter. IMind I do not blame the fri‘e-trader for the 
decrease that has taken ])lace,—I blame the Government 
and Parliament of this country, and 1 have scarcely words 
to express my contempt for those whose constant cry is 
give us for the people “ a free-trade with the east,” instead 
of petitioning I’arliament, even tardily, to do justice to the 
impoverished HindiKis. 

IJOKKKB lnWOHTKI) l)y ttu! PltlVATK ThADK fiom tllp EasTKIIN 
It KniSIMIKHlC. 

ISl.'i . Ills. :2;),77S,i;si' I 1S:'7*. lbs. 5,872,n!i7 

IHIC. 17 ,(i<> 2 , 7 iH! j 1828 . 7,;«il,-Mil 

Total .. lbs. 4.'t,,'t8] ,t78 Total lbs. I3,-.T{,.'!‘i7 


Importation of first period .lbs. -l.'5,I{8l,178 

Ditto of last ditto . 1 .'t,23-%.'t.37 

Decreased trade.lbs. 30,148,141 


* In 1825 tbe import of coffee was only 2,782,.37(1 lbs., and in 1821 
little more than one million lbs.! 
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This (lintimition is very great; there was no competition 
by the £ast-India Coni])any, for they have inuxirtecl no 
coftce of late years, and have given every facility for its 
growth in their territories. 

Cardamoms Imrortbo from the Ea'-tward. 

181.5 .Iks. 80,711 ! lSi>7 . ll)s. .15.1 

1816 .60,4i»7 1 1.-<:18 . 0,07.1 

Total _lbs. 141,138 1 Total - lbs. 0,4 l’6 


First period. lbs. 141,1.18 

Last ditto. 0,42(> 

Dorreasp. lbs. 1.11,712 


In the words of Air. C'rawfiird, “ the reader will not fail 
to contrast this steady progression of legitimate commerce 
with the fluctuation always, and retrogression generally, of 
monopoly traffic.”* 

The import of Benjamin was— 


111 1816 . lbs. 1,10,281 

1826 . .5,143 

Decrease. lbs. l.’t.1,8..18 


Impobtatio.v of Borax. 


I8l5....lbs. 24.1,00.1 
1816. 442,841 


Total lbs. 686,834 


1810_lb.s. 760,1.12 

1820. 066,081 


Total lbs. I,73(i,ll3 

- 


1827 ll>s. .51,107 

1828 ..52,8.17 


Total lbs. 104,034 


Camphor is another instance of uteady progression — 


In 181.5.lbs. 262,476 

1822 . 4,406 

1824 . 471,1.1.5 

1826 . 20,006 


The importation of aloes was— 

In 1818 . 

1826 . 


lbs. 100,510 
.... 7,466 


Free Trade pamphlet, p. 4. 
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Of rattans:— 

In IfilTi.l\o. I,0r).-),HS:'H 

1S2:.. .•{■{S,!!:.' 

Of wliiti' ciilicoi-s and innslins :— 

III ISI.O.pieces.'105,.'Ma 

iH-'o. 2,072 

1H25.2] l,;i.«() 

1 S2!S. 14,0!)S 


'I’hc next article which I shall quote is of considerable 
imjiortance, and, as shall be shewn in another jdace, every 
|K)ssible encourajecinent has been given by the East-India 
('oin|)any for its increaseil proeluction, wliethcr by Euro- 
])c;ins or nativi-s ; I take two periods of four years each. 

Impoktatiox of Cotton \Vo<»j, from tlie Kamkiin Hkahsphrrk, 
li\ (he Free-'J’rader. 

IM7.ll>s.L^l>;iin,470 ; iszi.o. Ihs. 1?^,501,0.^8 

isir^. f;7,-i4s,-jLM, . 

isi!(. isi>7 . 

1 . 1 8 ,M;t 3 , 0 l yj 1 . 31 ,1^-1 1 ,-’82 


'I’fitiil .. .. II>K. 173 , 7 !'-,31*8 j 'I'olal .... lbs. 81),7**1,485 

fnij>ortation of first jirriod.lbs. 173,732,f>38 

l>itto of last ditto.. 8:1,71*1.4.85 

Ueerease.lbs. S4,0!ll,5i3 


Another ii.sefid articli- of trade has been considend)ly 
diminished, notwithstanding its being indigenous to nearly 
every part of the East. 

Iaipoktation of (iiNOKii by (lie Frre-3Vadcr. 


1817 

1818 

. 27,.'H2 

1821. 

1S25. 

... lbs. 1 ,807 
. 718 

ISl!) 

. 2o;551 

|S2li. 

. -1,781 

182(* 

. 21 , 3 : 1.3 

1827 . 

. 1 , 17 .! 

182j 

. 13270 

1828 . 

. (ijtl 


'I'otal.Ills. !»S,5(!1 

'j'l.tid.. 

.. Ills. I5,22.{ 


First period .... 


. Ihs. !)8,5(il 


latst ditto . 


. 1 . 5 , 22:1 


Deerease 


.. Ills. 8;i,.3:i8 


o 
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Mr. Crawfurd boasts what the free-trader has done for 
India and for Kngland in the article of “ lac, dye and 
shell,” and he triumphantly quotes the iin[K)rtations of 
1826 and 1827, at lbs. 744,484, as “a fair example on a 
small scale” of the recent discoveries which free trade has 
made: now it a])pears in the parliamentary returns before 
me, that the iinjKirtation of lac dye was nearly as great, 
twelve years ago, as when IVIr. Crawfurd wrote. 


I. AI 1 • \ K Tin|>orlod, 


III 18l.'> . Ills. r.!)S,.5<l2 

. 

l,SJ8 . 


'I’lie importation of shell lac has diminished witliin the 
last (if‘teen years :— 

In lSl;i . Ills. ;>7.s,liL'!* 

181s . .S.'i!l,!l77 

And— 

In I8::(i .Ills 'M.'ljnSlt 

18:17 . I<)!l,8i;i 


iliit in stick l;ie I find a still greater fallinn- off:— 


Til 1817 Uiid 181s.ll»s. Si 

ls:i7 wixl Is:?s.... s^s-'l;"# 

Dfcrcasi*. lli-a. Si>7,--1 


So much for Mr. Crawford’s “ fairexamjdc” of the recent 
introduction,* in 1826 and 1827, of a new artich' of com¬ 
merce by the free-trader! Mr. (!., of course (piite unin¬ 
tentionally, forgot to add, that thi' duty on gum lac is only 
five percent.; I refer him to the conclusion of this chajrter 
for the duty on other articles of East-India produce. 

* 'I’lie I’arliiminntary Coininittoe, relying; <in Mr. (Irawfiinrs wiirk, 
asked Mr. Bracken, a Calcutta merchant who has heen re.sidin;; in 
India for the last lifteeu years, whether “lac dye was not a recent 
introduction as an object of eonimcrcial sjjeculation i'” Mr. Bracken 
replied, it had “ existed as loiiff as his knowledge u'cnt, liiit the 
prices have heen very discouraging.’' 
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7'he importation of jrnm arable was — 


In I SI n . cwts. 1 ,;J(!S 

IS2S . 1,2JI 

Of iiiatider root, or inuiijeet— 

111 ISl I 1111(1 ISla .cuts.2,fil3 

1S27 und 1S2S . 1,G02 

J)(>oicaso.cwts. 1,01] 


Of musk— 

III 1 S Hi .oz. 

I^*:i7 . 1,1-15 

ilccri-nst,.(iz, d,5(1-1 

Of nutmegs— 

111 I sir, .lbs. I liVMi* 

ISJS . 5S,115 

Dccrcasi'. lbs. (11,23-1 


()f eastor oil— 

111 ls2(l.lbs.373,S32 

1S2S. 151,237 

Decrease. lbs. 222,5‘.(.-, 


()f eoeoa-nnt oil— 

111 . fwts, 8,0fi3 

. 

Docri-'iise.... ..owts. (>,5114 

Of olibamim— 

111 1S15.cwl.s. .371 

1827 . 

Decrease . ca ls. 233 


Pejtper is an article on which Mr. Crawfurd has an oppor¬ 
tunity of vi-nting his spleen; tlie fluctuations arc very 
great in the im]K>rtations, being some years 10,000,(KK) lbs. 
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in others not half a million ! I take two distant intervals 
of two years each. 


Impobtation of Pbim’kb by the FnEE-TBAOKH. 


1815 . lbs. ]0,r,33,17^ 

1816 . 7,-’3(Mi09 


Totul.... lbs. 17,8(>;i,8‘17 


1827 .lbs. <1,067,766* 

1828 .■1,!)78,I02* 


Total.... lbs. I 1,0 I;'),868 
I _ 


Here we see a decrease of nearly 4,000,000 lbs., not¬ 
withstanding, as Mr. Crawfurd says, “ the culture of 
])cpper is carried on in Sumatra, in Siam, atul other coun¬ 
tries free from land tax, free from rent, and for ihe most 
part from export duties!”— Free-Trade Pamphlet, p. 89. 

Tlie imjM)rtation of rhubarb was— 


111 18:20... lbs. 14(),8(»2 

1828. .'ll,375 

Decreiiso . lbs. 05,887 


Of rice— 

In 181-J. c'wts. 134,058 

182(>. 47,505 


I . civU 80,403 


of safflower— 
In 1816 .. 
1828 .. 


cu ts. 2,211-1 
.. .. 1 ,:t!)8 


Decrease .cuts, 81)6 


Of sago— 

In 1816 .■. cuts. 6,11)6 

1828 . 1,;{98 


Decrease. ewts. .5,61)2 


Of senna— 

In 1816.lbs. 115,6116 

1827 . 7^,861 


De<’ieasc . lbs. •16,H!).5 


* The East-India Company did not import any tbe.se yeais. 
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Of Indigo I shall here say but little, under the chapter 
on colonization I will expose the mis-statements of Mr. 
('rawfurd; I now merely (piote two periods of three years 
each ;* whether the indigo imported during the latter has 
been yet sold is another cjnestion. 

Iniuoo iinporteil from the East by the Free-Trader. 

ISII . Ills. i . lbs. OjOJHjlSb 

ISl,". . l.V-’-'MSrit: . 

I HI (I . 7,-'3h, 1 H , IS:)- . 4,11 y,435 

Totiil_ Ills. I')„"i33,i;3y j Total,... lbs. 1.5,.542.3!I3 

Iinpoitiitioii of first jirriod . lbs. 1 !),.5.3,3,(i38 

Pitto of last ditto. 15,548,393 

Decrease .lbs. .3,991,245 


Mr. Crawfurtl says tliat the gretit importation of Indigo 
into England from India is owing to the free-trader, since 
1814; but I tiud that the quantity of Indigo exported 
from Indiii to England was greater in any of the years 
1805,1807,1808,1810, or 1811, than in 1817,1819,1820, 
1821, 1822, 1825, or 1827! 

The imjwrtation of raw, waste, anti floss silk was— 


InlHKi .lbs. 45(1,721 

1828 . £04,025 

Decroaso ...lbs. 

of turmeric— 

In 1815 .lbs. 1,289,700 

1825 . 98,.5(17 

Pecreuse .lbs. 1,191,193 


♦ Lot it bo remomborod that indi^jo is nnt taxed like hasi-India 
sujijar, coffee, &c. Mr. Orawfurd forjfets to announee this in his 
io jiawix about its vast increase and prosperity by iiieans of the free¬ 
trader since 1814. 











It would be but beaji'mg I’clioii on (.)ssii to quote aiiv 
more items. The total value of the private-trade imports 
from the whole eastern hemisphere was— 


In 181.').. .. 11 

lis^'y. ■i,(K:.s,.');t7 

DocToasc.1,0/;!,071 

And— 

In 181«. i;(i,!Kll,l l-l 

ifii'H. 

Doorcase. 


'Phis, I suppose, is what IVIr. Crawfurd calls “ ra))id 
progression.” That the Conqtany hiive not, so far as lay 
ill their power, neglected so serious a duty as that of assist¬ 
ing in the exportation of the raw produce or manufactures 
of the Hindoos, will be seen by the following figures de¬ 
rived from Mr. AVilson’s work, which although they refer 
only to Calcutta will convey a sidlicient idea of the eftbrts 
made to augment the trade betwc’cn India and England ; 
and which, indeed, it is for the direct inleivst of the 
(Company to cultivate to the utmost extent, instead of, as 
has been foolislily asserted, to throw obstacles in its 
way :*— 

* .Mr. Hdiirno, olniiriiiaii of tlio Hull Coniinittoo, on llio Mono- 
|)oly oi' tlio Kast-In<liii (Joinpany, says, “ tlio Coiiipanv oliook and 
Siispond IraiTir- to suit llioir views and intoro-st.” I roo))ininond Mr. 
Bonrno to road the l^.irlianiontary ovidonoo koforo ho repeats his 
rash assertion. If there he an c.vi-nse for Mr. Bourne on the score of 
iprioranee there is none for Mr. Itickards, who had the presumption 
to M'rite to the Board of Control in reply to their queries (22d .fiine 
18.32).—“ So far from facilities havin}rl,een afforded by the Company, 
merchants meet with many ohstaeles whiidi are at variance with the 
intentions of the li'tfislature in lsl.3the utter want of truth in this 
assertion will be demonstrated by the testimony of Mr. Maekillop, 
Mr. Ritchie, and other jirivate merchants resident in the East, whose 
knowlcdg^c at least renders them more dcservintr of credit than Mr. 
Rickards. 
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Kast-Inoia Comi’anyV iMi'imrs of Mkiichanimxk into London 
from (’ai.outta. 


ISM. 

... rupees 

1821 .... 

.. rupees :i,d5,5S,,3i7 

1x15_ 

. 

1S22_ 

.I,l.-,,l8,.''m5 

ix]<; .... 

.ot) (»3 Dyd 

1S23 .... 

. 1,;»1 lilh.'ilH 

1 x 17 

.1)3 tMl 7 .VI 

' 1 H-24 .... 

.i'2.'.’.'ti,;«;4 

ISIS. 

.1 l.T 

1H25 .... 

. l’2(i’782)8(l 

ISIll. 

.!IS,(;s,4(ll 

i82r> .... 

.],17,s.t,.540 

1S2II- 

.!i!t,:{o,:{:’i 

1827 .... 

.1,7 ,'.,.47,1.5(1 

Total -. 

.. rupees o,31,3l,.30l 

Total. 

. rupees l(l,3tl,7^,d54 


Ka-t-l.wl,:, ( o,„,.a„^•s imports ^ 31 ;,,,] 

s<*von vi'ui’s.S * 

OiUd of ill'') ditto... I 


|)it(o of ill'') ditto... I 

1 ncro:i«ed trade. hijhts ^f*tL5'{ 


'I'ho iiiijTinontod sliijtping emjtlnyod bv the Company will 
he seen from the following statement:— 


\'ears. 

Tonnage. 

Men ; 

^cars. 

Tonnage. 

Men. 

I8i(;.. 

2('.,(tf.;{ , 

2,S!I4 ; 

1827 .. 

47,(:!t!) 

.4,708 

I8I7.. 

22,.42fi 

2,.4(1.5 : 

J828.. 

41,488 

4,!)2!l 

Total .. 

48,;»8;» j 

5,l!lil 

J'otal.. 

74,"87 

7,t!.47 


ToniiJij^e and men of fir.st period . JHj'tHitrzo,! 

Ditto of last ditto.. 7!*d*^7=7»*i‘^7 


Increase on two years of tonnajio and men 30,1)%=-,f3() 

'I'lie exports of the Americans from India have fallen off 
nearly as much as their imports. Indeed, of late years 
the Americans have been jmrehasing in India, Manchester 
go<xls at such a rate as will enable them to obtain a profit 
for them in New York or Boston!* In 1816, the Ainc- 

* In a similar manner the French superearfjoes ))iirchasod large 
>|nantities of elaret and ehainpaigne in CalcuUa, at two and four 
rupees per dozen, which they had heeii the agents for selling. This 
wine M^as re-exp(»rted in ship-hiads to Itordeanx, the consigner was 
ruined, Mackensie, l.yall, and Co. the aucticmeeis, got their charges, 

and 
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ricans laid in cargoes at Calcutta to the amount of 6,00,(HH) 
rupees; in 1818, to the extent of 7,00,000 rupees —hut 
they have ever since continuetl to diminish; and, as 
Mr. Wilson says, when the protecting duty which they 
have enacted for the benefit of their home-manufactured 
indigo has produced its full effects, there will he no neces¬ 
sity for a single American trader in the Ganges.* Vt-t 
Mr. Crawfurd tells the piihlic that the Americans are 
sweeping every thing before them in the East, free-trader 
and all;—that people naturally and justly jealous of their 


atul the of claret aiu! <'liani|>ai;i;iie wa'^ iriiim- 

|ihantty addiieod as a e(iiiviiieiii(r proof of (lie inerea.«ad trade uikI 
new tastes of the native eoiniiiuiiitv of Heiifral I 

* Ity a parliamcntai y return (No. 2), laid before the Lords' Cone 
niittee, 1 find that the tonnafre of Ainoriffan ships in China was— 

1>^17.tons 1-1,325 ; 182(!.ton.s 7,0.31 

1818 . 16,022 1827 . 8,.5!)7 

Total-tons 30,.347 j Total_tons I.*,,031 

Decrease. tons 14,7161 

Their imports into China were in valiu'_ 

1818.Sp.dol. 10,017,1.51 : 1826 . Sp. dol. .3,8-13,717 

I8ly. 8,158,!tfil 1827 .6,238,788 

Total-Sp.dol. 18,176,1 lo j Total .. Sp. dol. 10,082,.505 

Decrease.Sp. dol. 8,003,607 


Ot the torejroing- .sum-total on the four years eighteen milliojiK 
were hullion—Spanish dollars. 


Their exports from China were in value— 


1818. Sp. dol. 9,041,7.55 

181!) . 8,182,016 


Total-Sp.dol. 17,223,771 


1826 . Sp. dol. ■1,.36.3,788 

1827 . 6,.55!),!)25 


Total .. Sp. dol. 10,02.3,713 


Here also we find a decrease again of nearly seven million ot 
•lollars on the exports. 

3'he iMianish, Dutch, and other trades have also deelinrd mate¬ 
rially. For seven years to 1821, the Spanish trade at Canton averaged 

1,500,000 
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l ights, could be found to credit such assertions, is far less 
cxtraorilinarv than that an individual could be found who 
would lia/ard them. 

Observing the following table among the parliamentary 
(locmnents, I give it to sliew the imports into, and exports 
from, of linUhm for the throe Indian presidencies, from 1810 
to 1827:— 


Years. 

Total Ini}M)ris ,Total Exports. 

Years, 

Total ImiKirts. Total Exports. 


Ilupccs. ! Ilupcfs. 


nutlet’s. 

flupees. 

1810.11 

2 ,;!_', 27 , 0 !l!r 1 . 20 !l, 00.8 

i 819-20 

49,922,.3,s2 

.3,984,38.3 

ISl I-IJ 

I,.■..^.•1•5,!I47 J,SGl',|81 ! 

1.820-21 

.3.3,0.37,030 

1,701,2.52 

lH|o.|;t 

1 ,;t7,8;-),IL'.i 1,740,9.8.5 

1,■'21-22 

29,155,390 

1.3,198,197 

1813-M 

!!8,7G,.598. .■!,G4G,GG9 ■ 

1822-2.3 

25,9(1.5,225: 

(>73,511 

1814-1.5 

1.1G,27,842! 1,8.32,408 

182.3-24 

2l,10l,99G 

15,444,.324 

181.5-111 

2,.5S,(;7,1.58; ],2.57J,34 

1824-25 

18,590,845. 

4,562,(127 

181G17 

.5,00, IG,081 1,412,27-3 

1825-20 

24,291,G07 

5,.531,129 

1817-18 

1,70,78,131 1,729,9.57 

182G-27 

21,977,289 

2,185,0.33 

1818-19 

7,01,(14,170 7,.5G9,.500 

1827-28 

29,3.30,487 

9,24.5,209 

Total Rs. 

27.02,08,919 •2,02,70,018 

Total Us. 

25,69,72,851 

9,25,25,005 


I 


Of tliis bullion the princi})al importations have been 
from China, and the chief exportations to lairojic. In 
1821 the latter was 1,10,00,000 rujKX’s; in 1823 iK'arly 
1,20,00,000 and in 1827 more than 80,00,000. 

Uy private letters and accounts I find that the importa¬ 
tion of bullion from India into England has considerably 


1,.'>110,non Sjmiiisli •iolliiif' per annum;—for the last five years, it lias 
not been more flian .'iOO.OOO dollars a year! But amidst the deeline 
of the foreign trade in (Jhina, the private English trade undtT the 
protection of the Kast-India Camipany’s factory has rapidly in¬ 
creased :— 


181.3 . Sp. dol. 9,897,0-ld 

1814 . 12,25G,sr>7 

181.I. 11,328,(597 


Total_Sp.dol. .'43,482,.SOS 


1827 .Sp. dol. 2.i,.‘;92,41o 

1828 . i.>7,.3.3l,(M2 

1829 . 3l,;W.s.300 


I'otal.. .. Sp. dol. 81,201,752 


An inereasc of fifty millions of dollars on the trade of three years 
shews the infamy of the assertion, that the East-India Company 
ohstriict the trade with China. 
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increased since 1827, in consc<juencc of tlic difficulty of 
prtH’uring articles of profitable remittance, the quantity of 
money withdrawn from India since the failure of I’almer 
and Co., and the increasing territorial charges of the East- 
India Compan\-. 

I have concluded my monotonous array of figures 
I’especting the free-trade commerce between India and 
England, reserving some remarks on the staple jmKluctions 
of the former, I'tit. Cotton, Sugar, Tobacco, Silk, Indigo, 
&c. for the chapter on “ ('oloni/ation —that the com¬ 
merce with Asia has increased since 1814, admits of con¬ 
troversy ; all, however, that I contend for is that it has 
not augmented to tlii' extent that was so sangiiinely 
anticipated, notwithstanding the extraordinary combination 
of circumstances that so suddenly were created or aj)pa- 
rently fortuitously rose in its favor,—that it has not been 
steady or progressive but in ejnleptic fits like;—and that 
by the increase of the ])rincipal article of exj)ort, (cottons) 
many million of Indo IJritish subjects have been totally 
ruinixl in their trade, and forci-d to seek a subsistance by 
any labour, however coarse or ill-remunerated, tliat pre¬ 
sented itself, while thousands of men and women have 
perished of want. 'I’he general effects of tliis policy are 
thus described by Bishop Heber. 

Effects of Free Trade at Surat .—“ The- trade of Surat* 
is now of very trifling consequence, consisting of little but 
raw cotton, which is shipped in Itoats for Bombay. All 
the manufactured goods of the country are undersold by 
the English, exccj)t kinkobs and shawls, for which there is 
very little demand; a dismal deeny has consequently 
taken jflacc in the circumstances of the native merchants; 
and an instance fell under my knowledge, in which a Mus¬ 
sulman family, formerly of great wealth and magnificence, 

* Formerly the greatest trading; port in Asia. 
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were endeavouring to disjiosc of their library, a very valua^ 
ble one, for subsistence. There is a small congrefration of 
Arnieniiins (tlie principal merchants of the east) in a state 
of decay and general poverty,” Hebeis Indian Jmirnal, 
vol. ii. p. 175. 

'I'lie det^ay of tlic city of Dacca is thus de.scribed by the 
same authority :— 

“ Its trade is reduced to the si.xtieth part of what it was, 
and all its splendid buildings, the castle of its founder and 
Shahjehanguire, the noble mos(|ue he built, the palaces of 
the ancient nawabs, the factories and churches of tlie 
French, Dutch, and Portuguese nations are all sunk into 
ruin, and ovei'grown witli jungle.” (Hi'l/cr, ]>. 141.) 

Major-general Sir Lionel Smith, when tpiestioued by the 
committee ol’ the House of (.'omnnms in October last on 
this subject, .said, he “ did not think there had been .so 
much j)rosperity among the native merchants of late;* 1 
do not think tliey are so rich or so independent as when I 
first went to India (twenty-two years ago) ; they leere im¬ 
mensely rich.” Question 54()4. Mr. Cotton in .sj)eaking of 
the soutiiern part of India said, “ the chief exports from 
Nagoa and Negapatam were cloths ; tlie traile has fallen oil' 
very much ; I have known of persons going to the east- 
warti with a cargo, and not being able to meet with a 
demand for their gootls at prime cost, in consequcmccof the 
sujiply of Jlritish goods.” Question, lairds 1581. “ The 

manufacturers have of course felt that.''”—“Of course they 
have.” 1582. Mr. Chaplin says, “ I do not think there is 
any great increase of English manufactures; they u.se the 
manufactures of England because they liave been latterly 
much cheaper. Many manufacturers have been compelled 

* 'Pho (Jocroase in the country shipping of India, ?.c. of vessels 
owned by natives and Kuropeaiis, separately or conjointly, has it is 
jjfonerally known, been extremely rapid ; that of the port of Calcutta 
in j>articular. 
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to resort to agriculture for a iimintcnancc, a department 
which is already overstocked.” (Evidence, Lords, tju. 
2699.) This testimonv was elicitecl in reply to a question, 
as to whether the natives merely used the manufactures 
of England instead of those of India ? 

Mr. Bracken, an incorporated merchant of Calcutta, 
stated before the Commons’ Committee, in February 1831, 
that in 1827, 1828, and 1829, alx)ut seven million rupees 
worth of cotton twist was imported into Calcutta, and that 
before the introduction of this article, the yarn for the 
Indian looms was chiefly supplied by women. Mr. Craw'- 
furd, to be sure, sneers at the preposterous idea, of “ a 
few old women being thrown out of emplov how nianv 
women would seven million rupees worth of twist de)rrive 
of bread ? How many men would twenty million rupees 
worth of cotton cloth throw out of emjfloymcnt annually 'i 
These and other circumstances arising therefrom are, to be 
sure, trifling in Mr. Crawfurd’s and Mr. IVhitmore’s eyes, 
so long as they can ingratiate themselves with the cotton 
spinners of Gla.sgow and Lancasliire, but it appears rather 
strange, that Mr. Rickards, who dedicates his elaborate 
work “ to the Natives of India,” and ])rofes8es such a 
warm interest in their welfare, should so coolly reason on 
the total destruction of every branch of manufat^turing 
industry in the Indo-British dominions ! If Mr. Rickards 
had devoted two volumes to convince the legislature of 
Great Britain of the monstrous injustice of forcing our manu¬ 
factures, nearly duty free, on the impoverished inhabi¬ 
tants of India, while the raw produce of their soil was bur- 
thened with imposts, which, indeed, act as complete prohi¬ 
bitions but for the present reduced freight; he would have 
shewn in reality more genuine sympathy for the suflerings 
of the Hindoos, and felt less diffidence in offering sugges¬ 
tions for the improvement of India under the present sys- 
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teni,* after devotinjr so many hundred pages to its sarcastic 
condemnation. When the high-spirited Lonl Ehrington 
tohi Ids constituents,-)- he would, in a reformed Parliament 
use his host exertions to free our coiumerce with the East 
Imiies from the restrictions under which it now labours, 
Ids Lortlship, I presume, referred to the shameful fiscal 
enactments, by which a British Parliament cramps the 
industry of seventy or eighty iidllion of British subjects, 
for the sake of a few slave colonics in the west, or by an 
unwise tindil ]X)licy refuses to retluce the duty on such 
articles of general consumption, as sugar, rum, coffee, 
tobacco, &c., and which arc suHiciently protected from un. 
fair competition with tlic productions of Jamaica and 
Nortli America, by a sej)aration of half the globe; If my 
Lord Ebrington means that the restrictions under which 
Britisli commerce with India now lalM)urs is owing to the 
East-India Comj)any's government, lie has been deceive<l 
most grievously. For the information of a nobleman 
wlu)m every lover of his country and of liberty must 
esteem, I will state the evidence of Mr. Ritclde and Mr. 
Mackillop, free Indian merchants, who have resideil from 
eighteen to twenty years in India, pursuing their indus¬ 
trious and honourable calling. Mr. Ritchie replietl in the 
negative to the following question. 

“ Can you state to the committee from your own exten¬ 
sive experience as a merchant, carrying on trade between 
this country and India, any general alterations which Par¬ 
liament ndght make in the renewal of the charter to the 
East-India Company, which in your opinion would be 
beneficial to the interests of merchants ?" 

This gentleman candidly and honourably said, “ he 
was not aware of any thing that was necessary.” Again, 

• Mr. Rickards' Kvidctico Ix'forc the Lords, |i. 545. 

t Advertisement in the TVtocs journal, 7th .Tuly IS32. 
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he observed, “ 1 am not aware of any in!i])ediment whatever 
underwhicli we labour that could be removed, except taking- 
off the duties."*' Mr. llitchie also observed, thiit even tlie 
local or transit dues which used to be levied on goods going 
up, or produce coming down the country at Bombay like 
English turnpikes, have been all taken ofl'; and it'is stated 
by the Parliamentary Committee, that orders have been 
sent from home “for reducing the custom duties." 

Mr. G. Mackillop"!- thus manfidly ex])resses himself: 
“ so far as the East-India Company .arc concerned, it ap¬ 
pears to me that every facility has been given to the trade 
of India calculated to promote its increase.” Mr. Sullivan 
thus expresses himself after twenty-eight years residence in 
India: “ Since the opening of the trade in 1814 all inland 
duty on cotton has l)cen taken off'. Wlicn exporte<l to 
China, the duty has been lowered to five per cent, and if 
to England, no duty is levied. 

“ I never heard of the local authorities obstructing a 
merchant in the jirosccution of his mercantile engagements, 
and it stands to reason that they would give every encou¬ 
ragement to tlieir exertions, for the more the trade is ex¬ 
tended, the greater will be the revenue.” 

If the East-India Company threw any wilful imj)edi- 
ment in the way of the free-trader, to or from India, then 
indeed it would be high time for Parliament to amsider 
how soon the charter of the Company might be annulled ; 
but when the very contrary has taken place, a little more 
courtesy might be displayed by some of their op{K>nent.s, 
and a more strict adherence to truth by others. It is ge¬ 
nerally admitted that the functionaries of the East-India 
Company are not imbeciles, (indeed, the very reverse is 

• The heavy importation duties on East-Tndia sugar, &e., when 
brought to England, as before stated. 

t Letter to the Board of Control, 12th March 18.32. 
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allc/^cd against them), the smallest |K)rtion of common 
sense informs the Directors, that the greatest degree of 
reciprocal commerce which can be carried on between India 
and England, is of the utmost advantage to their interests 
as well as lionoiir; to bhstruct trade, would therefore Ik* 
a pditical felo <le se, and their bitterest opponents coin- 
])lain, that a disregard of “self” is not be counted 
among tlie failings of tlic body cor{)orate. 

If Englishmen expect tliat the Hind<M)S will consume 
tlieir gaxls, tliey must in return receive a fair proportion of 
the Indian’s saw or manufactured produce. “ British In¬ 
dia,” as jNIr. Wilson justly ob.scrvos, “ is a jXK)r country, 
and must remain so while its population has a peq)etual 
tendency to exceed the means of subsistence, and whilst a 
large portion of its scanty capital is annually abstracted to 
enrich a foreign state, and swell the resources of Great 
Britain.” This im])ortant fact the natives of India are nof 
oidy keenly sensible of, but they have had the manliness to 
come forward and boldly to express it in a petition to 
Parliament;* I say mmiMness, for I feared it would he 
many years yet, before the Bengallees would pluck up 
sufficient courage ti> state the grievances to which they have 
been, with so much imjKdicy, subjected—^not by the East- 
India Company, but by the British Parliament and Govern¬ 
ment. The following is a portion of their j ust complaint; 
I trust tliat it may be attended to in time:—“ That every 
encouragement is held out to the exportation from England 
to India of the growth and produce of foreign, as well as 
English industry, while many thousands of the natives 
of India who a short time ago tlerived a livelihcKKl from 
the growth of cotton and the manufacture of cotton goods, 
are without bread, in conserjuence of the facilities aflbrded 

• Vide chapter on Colonizatiim. 

K 
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to the produce of America, and the manufacturing industry 
of England; but sugar, to the production of which the 
lands of the petitioners might be turned, is loaded with 
such heavy duties in England, as effectually to shut the 
market against the industry of the East-Indians, when 
turned to this particular commoditythe petitioners, 
therefore, rightly assert, that “ the labouring and manufac¬ 
turing classes of natives especially, are already suffering 
grievous hardships, in consequence of the principles of 
trade and commerce which actuate the English councils, 
not being extended to India!” 

This is a true libel on Great Britain; it ought to make 
her senators and statesmen blush. Let me, however, try to 
call them to a sense of what is due to their own country, 
as well as to India, by placing in juxta-position the rates 
of duty charged on articles of East-India produce, as com¬ 
pared with West-India and other Colonial produce.* 


Articles. | 

East-lndtes. 

West'lndles 

1 Stc 

i 

i 

•f. 

ff. 

d. 

£. 

■s. 

d. 

Sugar, per i-vi t. 

1 

12 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Coffee, per lb. 

0 

0 

J) 

(1 

0 

(i 

Spirits, sweetened, per gallon. 

1 

10 

(1 

1 

0 

0 

Ditto, not sweetened, ditto . 

0 

15 

0 

0 

8 

ti 

Tamarinds, per lb. 

0 

0 

1) 

0 

0 

2 

Succades, ditto .. 

(1 

0 

0 

t) 

0 

3 

Tobacco, ditto ... 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

9 

Wood, teak under 8 inches s<juare, > 
per load .4 

1 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Ditto, not particularly enumerated,'! 
ad valorem .j - 

20 per cent. 

5 per cent. 


The following enormous rate of duty per cent, on arti¬ 
cles of East-India produce, will shew still more the detri¬ 
ment which in reality impedes Eastern commerce: 


* From M'Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary. 
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Aloes* duty pc>' ‘-■•''■t. 

Assiifietida. 

Benjamin . 

Borax . 

('ardcmoiHs. 

Caasiabuds . 

Cloves.!. 

CJociilus Indieus. 

('ortee . 

(lubebs .. 

Drajfon’s blood . 

(lainbo^'e. 

(tuin Aniinoniao. 

Myrrh . 

Nux V'oiniea . 

Oil of (hissia . 


I Oil of Cinnamon, duty "J 

i per cent.J 

373 — of Maee.3,000 

1 Oi , — of N utniegs . 250 

2(>(i f)libamnn. 400 

140 i Pepper (black) . 400 

240 Ditto (white) . 266 

l,400i Hhiibarb (common) .... 500 

373 I Rice (Java). ISO 

.320 Bum (Benjfal).1,142 

465 : Sapo, [leaiT. 100 

IH 7 ; Siiffar, Benajal (white) .. ilS 
4l>6 Ditto, do. (middling do.).. 12K 

1h7 I Otto, low and brown .... 1.52 

266 Do. Chinat&Siam (white) 286 
.343 ! Ditto, ditto, vellow. 3I>3 


Since tlie foregoing was written 1 liavt* received a copy 
of Mr. Poiilett 'J’lioinson's jtroposed schedule of duties 
to be inserted in tlie Customs Bill alnnit to be iittroduced to 
tlie notice of Parlitunent. In some instances it will be 
]»roductive of good to India, in others no relief is affortbd. 
On ‘‘ all sorts of gums” for instance, the duty is fixed at. 
six shillings per cwt.; by the former rate of duty, gum 
arabic, an article in extensive use among manufacturers, 
paid no more than it docs at present if imjxtrted from a 
British possession, while formerly the duty on that innx)rted 
from a foreign posses.sion w'as twelve stillings per cwt.; 
this, in fact, is tantamount to an increase of the duty on the 
gum from a British , possession ;—the duty on lac dye and 
shellac was formerly only five per cent., now it is raised to one 
and six shillings per cwt.; tragacanth,an Eastern gum which 
])aid formerly only one per cent., is raised to the squaring 
duty ; it is the same with other Asiatic gums of great use 
in manufactures, while those of wliich the most trifling 
quantity is recpiired, such as ammoniac, for expensive but 
valueless medicines or perfumes as regards the poor. 


* According to the reduced price, the duty is of course lowered. 

t J’lie Dhinaman has a good light to complain ot the English 
taxation on bis tea and sugar, while wo arc forcing our cotton goods 
on him as much as possible. 



























lire brought to the level of the gums used for varnishes, 
dyes, &c. 

Refined camphor is reduced from £’4:. 13s. 4d. to J?2. 
per cwt.; unrefined ditto, from 9s. 4t/. to l.s'. So far, so good. 
I am rejoiced to find castor oil (which licnga] can afford 
of such excellent quality under ]Mr. (lordon’s* improved, 
hut e.xpensive machinery), reduced from £1. 8«. to 2*. 6d. 
j)er cw’t. jMr. Thomson has had the giKwl sense to 
reduce considerably the duty on essential oils; senna 
leaves also, which the Rritish possessions in India can so 
well afford in abundanci', are reduced from l,v.3d. to (id. jier 
lb.; this is hartUy low' enough, if Mr. Thompson desires to 
make England an emporium for India jiroduce—a |K)int 
well deserving his attention, since India is not allowed to 
Manage her own foreign commerce, hut is placed at the 
cai*:jce of the minister of the day in England. 

Th«re are other material reductions, which will do 
more to augment Rritish commerce with the East, than all 
the petitions and declamations against the East-lndia Com¬ 
pany’s monopoly would obtain in one lumilred years; 
olihanuni is lowered from £2 to ().v. per cwt.; rhubarb from 
2,v. Sd. to Is. per Ih,; pearl and raw sago from 15 a-. to 1 a'. 
j)er cwt.; dragon’s hlood from of’9. h'-v. Hd. to 4,s-. per cwt.; 
aniseed from JOS to 5s. per cwt.; tapioca from 10a-. tols-. per 
cwt.; aloes and many other minor articles to 2d. per Ih.: 
hut the greatest of all still remain untouched, yet the West- 
Indians are loiully calling for further reductions; even 
while I am now writing, Mr. Rurge has given notice of a 
motion for lessening duties on West-India produce. 

Sir Charles Forbes, also, with that enthusiastic feeling 

* Mr. (Jordon is an Indo-Bi iton, and one of tlic most oxpoi-icnced 
eliemists in India. 3o0,0001l)s. of Castor Oil !u-e now annually im¬ 
ported; it makes a lieautifnl oil for burning in lamps. 

t On <-offee,from M. to 4ii. per lb.; on vinegar, from .£18. 18*-. to 
i'2. per tun ; on ginger, from lOi. to Is. per ewt.; on pimento, 
from 5rf. to Irf. per lb. 



for the natives of India which has (•haraeteri/.ed every act 
of his life, lias given notice of a motion for tlie reduction of 
the duty on articles of East-India ])roducc : hut it has been 
plainly intimated to him that he will not succeed in his 
benevolent and honest intentions.* 

In closing this chapter I take leave to remark, that while 
writing it I have been looking at the question of free-trade 
with India, not with a narrow or sectarian view, but with 
a desire to place it in a elear and comprehensive manner, 
before the candid reader and statesman, ivho has no interest 
to serve but that of his country. I'lie mode to benefit 
India and England (for while united their interests are 
identified, and a jiartiid or temporary benefit to the one 
will lie certainly succeeded by a jiunishment which sooner or 
later overtakes injustice), is not by holding out delusive 
anticijiations which may never be realized, but by jmtting 
a shoulder to the wheel, and jilacing India in some better 
and fairer position with regard to her produce and manu¬ 
factures;—not by squeezing the uttermost drop of the vital 
fluid from her famishing frame, while denying her the 
means of re-invigorating it, but by generous and just treat¬ 
ment with regard to the duties on her sugar, coffee, rum, 
cotton, tobacco, &c., pouring the life-blood in her veins, and 
thus creating a healthy and vigorous existence, which will 
form the best basis (that of recijirocid interest) for the 
mutual happiness and lengthenetl connexion of both 
countries. 


* The Honourable. Baronet anxiously watched the (lustoins Bill 
while passing through the Gonmiittee, in the hope of j)roeuring .some 
reduction on East-India coflFeo, saltpetre, &e., hut there seems to he 
no feeling in the House for the Indian agriculturist or manufacturer; 
so long as the latter can receive cotton goods and saltpetre, nothing 
else i.s cared for; hut England sooner or later will siifl'er for her 
unjust and ungenerous treatment of the Imlian. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE FOllEICN ADMINISTRATION OF INDIA;-( IVII, COVERN- 

MENT, MILITARY ESTABLISHMENTS, AND hXI’ENDITtIRE 
thereof;—TABFLAR STATISTICS OK THE POIDLATION, 
IN PROPORTION TO THE NUMBER OF CIVIL AND MILI¬ 
TARY SERVANTS, REVENUE, AREA, &C., AND THE EXE¬ 
CUTIVE, LEGISLATIVE, AND DIPLOMATIC CHARGES OF 
THE THREE PRESIDENCIES;—THE PROPOSAL OF MAKING 
THE INDIAN ARMY A ROYAL COLONIAL ESTABLISH¬ 
MENT ! 

In a preceding chapter, I cietailed at some length tlie 
home government of the Anglo-Eastern empire; a brief 
analysis of the foreign government will be requisite to form 
a connected view of the whole. As in the former instance, I 
begin at the base; stating the means by which the civil 
and military services of the Company are supplied as well 
as managed, reserving the judicial for a separate chapter. 


THE CIVIL ADMINISTRATION OF INDIA. 

The civil service of India, from which the exeemtive, 
financial, judicial, and commercial departments are sup¬ 
plied, from the provincial magistracy to a seat at the 
Council illoard (or sometimes to the governor-general¬ 
ship*), originates principally^ from the students of Hai- 
leybury College, an establishment founded by the East- 

* The Right Honourable Lord Teignmouth, for instance. 

+ By » resolution of the Court of Directors in January 1832, no 
rierson will in -future be appointed to a writership “ unless he shall 
ha»e passed two terms at the college." 
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India Company for the better and surer supply of men 
qualified to fill the important duties which devolve on an 
English official, when transplanted to shores where the 
happiness or misery of millions depends upon his talent, 
his integrity, and moral firmness of character. The stu¬ 
dents at Haileybury, who must enter between the ages of 
sixteen and .twenty, are classed in four successive terms of 
six months eacli; two entire days in every week are given 
to Oriental literature, aiul part of other days. There are 
four European departments ; seven months in the year are 
devoted to lectures on various subjects; for instance, a 
student who remains two years at the college, receives in 
three terms from seventy to eighty hours of law tuition, 
and altogetlier ninety hours ; he is instructed in elemental 
knowledge on the limits between morals and law, political 
and civil rights; in the English and Mahomedan criminal 
law, and on the law of evidence; the moral and legal 
obligations of government are also inculcated; the laws 
affecting property, promises and contracts, anti the obliga¬ 
tions arising from jmblic and private relations, are carefully 
taught, as well as the classics, mathematics, and in fact 
every branch of education which can be requisite for a 
statesman on the most extensive field of action. 

The ablest masters in every language, European or 
Asiatic, are employed at the college: for Sanscrit as well as 
Greek, Persian as well as Latin, and Hindtwstanee and Ben- 
gallee as well as French and Italian, are sedulously cultivat¬ 
ed; the most learned professors of philosophy are also in at¬ 
tendance, and every day, except Sunday, there are lectures. 
The net expense incurred by the Company in this impor¬ 
tant establishment since its commencement is as follows :*— 

* Before the establishment at Hailcybui v, the Coiiipany’s college 
was at Hertford. 



Net Expkxses of the East-India Company's College at Hailkybiry, from its estaUislmunt to the present time; 
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The total net* expenses is £303,427, of which the buihU 
in<f. See. cost £96,359. As an instance of the liberal 
sjhrit displayed towards this cstablisinnent, I may jioint to 
the sums expended in pliilosopliical instruments, Ixxjks, 
medals. See., which amount to £33,553, of which in 1829, 
£4,500 were for various oriental works. The salaries 
paid to tlie professors, &c. amount to £220,730, and the 
total number of students are 1978: so that notwithstand¬ 
ing the great outcry respecting tlie enormous expense of 
Ilaileyhury, if the value of the college he deducted (at 
the least £100,000) and that of the ))hilosophical instru¬ 
ments, library, &c. &c. (£33,533), the total outlay on 
each student has not been more than £117! 

'J'here is a college council,f with tlie jn-oceedings of 
which the Court of Directors do not interfere. The acipii- 
sition of the oriental languages is considered indispensable; 
but of the four European departments a student is allowed 
to keep bis terms, unless he fails in more than two of the 
latter. The ivlativcs of Directors, in their examination for 
office, stand no better chance than those of any other indi¬ 
vidual. For the classes of society to which the students 
belong, I refer to the chapter on the homo government of 
India, where under “ Patronage,'’ will be found the va¬ 
rious grades to which the students at Haileybury belong. 
Of the effects of the Company’s mode of preparing their 
civil servants I need not speak, the records of Indian 
history and diplomacy are open to the public; in them it 

* Every student pays one tumdred guineas per annum, ivliieli helps 
to defrav the exjienditure ; these sums are, of course, deducted from 
the gross charges of the estahlishment. 

+ The Bishop of Condon is the visitor; and among the professors 
and instructors are the celebrated names of the following distinguished 
gentlemen: Batten, Lc Bas, hlalthus, Keene, Einpson, Smith, and 
.Teremic. 3'ho eminent orientalist, Mr. Wilkins, is visitor in the 
oriental department of the council; and V'croon Schalcli and Mirza 
Ibrahim are assistant orienlal professnrs. 
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vill be found, according to the language of Adam Smith 
(although no friend’to the Company), that the ComjMiny’s 
servants have “ conducted themselves with a resolution 
and decisive wisdom which would have done honour to the 
senate of Rome in the best days of that republic !” Were 
it not invidious, I might particularize among the living 
and tlie dead, names which shine forth with unsurpassed 
lustre on England’s as well as India’s historic })age. 
But the noblest proof that I can present to the reader is, 
the Anglo-Eastern empire itself, of which, although it is 
difficult to say whether the bravery with whicli it has lK*cn 
won, or Ute wisdom with which it has been governed, is most 
conspicuous, yet it will not be denied that the task of con¬ 
quest was undoubtedly less, compared with the talent and 
tact necessary for the preservation of what undauntetl 
bravery and skill had acquired. 

Notwithstanding this admitted fact, the breaking up of 
Haileybury College is seriously debated before the Select 
Committee. It will be immediately asked, wtiy ? Some say, 
Itecause the spirit of innovation is abroad ; others, that “ a 
greater .standard of talent ” is required than Haileybury 
aifords. The ultras assert the Court of Directors have im 
right at all to prepare the servants who are to administer 
their affairs; while the very ewtreme gauche contend, that 
notwithstanding the East-India Company spent many 
millions of money in obtaining their Indian territories, they 
have not the slightest legal or mural claim to them; that 
they should be instantly turned out of their possessions, and 
the appointment of writers, cadets, &c. given over to the 
public, who will employ much more talented servants 
while the other half of the spoliation (or lion’s share) 
should go to the Ministers of the crown ! Any person daring 

* We should, indeed, have *• a tie«- edition of all the talents,” 
were the (roml public to be the aoininators of Indian functionaries ! 
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focJcny the justness of the foregoing truisms, is denounced 
imtanter as a “ fool,” or a “ knave.” Notwithstanding the 
risk I run of being classed with either genus, I will venture 
to assert from personal observation, and from a comparison 
with the servants of the crown in the different colonies of 
Great Britain, that in no society can there be found a set 
of men more distinguished in the aggregate for profundity 
of talent, patient research, exalted heroism, comprehensive 
benevolence, or unyielding devotion to their country's 
interest, than are to be found in the civil and military ser¬ 
vices of the East-India Company ; or who have more per¬ 
manently contributecl to extend the glory, augment the 
wejiltb, and increase the Iwundaries of the British empire.* 
Those who seek for higher talents will please to observe, 
that it is in impartial evidence before the present committees 
of Parliament, tliat “ for students of ability and industry 
it is impossible to improve ufwn the Haileybury system :”-l- 
Will the idle and profligate meet with a system any where 
which will render them useful in such a country as India ? 
What in reality is the best education for a youth destined 
for such a sphere as Hindustan ? Is it that which connects 
itself with the loftiest asstxnations of honour, nay more, 
with the genuine feelings of Christanity ; which makes the 
morals of the gospel the standard for human rectitude, and, 
while imparting the necessarily peculiar instruction, aims 
at the formation of a clear and discriminating understand¬ 
ing ? Or is it that showiness of mind, that precocity of 
genius developed by a s<»rt of hot-bed culture, which, like 
an exotic, is of beautiful but ephemeral existence, and in 
age affords no traces of its youth—which, in fact, blooms 

• Ttie Rifrlit IIdij. Robert Grant says, “ There doe-s not exist in 
the world an abler set of functionaries than the civil servants of the 
Gompaiiy —a set more distinguished for exercised and enlightened 
intellect, or for the eiiergv, niiritv, and patriotism of their public 
conduct.” 

t fide .Mr. Kiiijison's decisive testimony. 
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but to die, while religion or pure morals, by which mau is 
alone enabled benelfcially to govern his fellows, is entirely 
neglected? Which of these is preferable for the India 
service ? The first is not incompatible with capabilities of 
the highest order; the latter is t(K) fre(piently found iden¬ 
tified with qualities which render men unfit to govern 
themselves, much less otliers. Those who cry out so lus¬ 
tily for having the cream of English talent and genius for 
the civil service of India, should ask tliemselves, is notliing 
but genius and talent requisite for India ? Indeed it 
might be asserted and proved, that they are, under jiresent 
circumstances, but sc'condary tpialifications—tliat integrity 
of purpose, and unflinching morality are now more indis¬ 
pensable for India than the former; the su])erstructin'e 
being built, and its preservation and gradual improvement 
being mainly required. Our government in India is one 
of opinion, as well as of sf renjjfh : not an opinion of our 
talent, for in that very many Asiatics would conqx'te witli 
Englishmen; but an opinion of our moral worth, inflexible 
justice, and undeviating rectitude. These are qualifica¬ 
tions above all price in an Indian functionary, to whom the 
whole management of a province, e(jual in .size to a 
European kingdom, is frequently entrusted, and whose 
conduct, of course, influences all around him. Hut, <as I 
cannot bring myself to believe that the theorism of Lord 
Grenville will, in the face of facts and common sense, be 
acted on, I proceed to sketch the mode in which the 
affairs of government are conducted abroad, merely pre¬ 
mising, that the destruction of Ilaileybury Clollege implies 
the abolition of the Court of Directors’ patronage, and 
with it a change of which, although we may see the be¬ 
ginning, we know not, and cannot jn'edict, the end. 


The governments of India, although delegated from 
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Europe, are necessarily possessed of miicli local efficiency; 
the Governor General exercises some of the most im|x>rtant 
rights of sovereignty, such as declaring war, making peace, 
framing treaties, and to a certain extent, the pi-erogative of 
idrgiving criminals. ' lie is assisted and partly controlled 
by a council composed of two of the Company’s civil ser¬ 
vants a])p()inted from home, anti of iKJt less than twelve 
years’ resitlence in India;* to whom are added the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the army. 

On all (jnestioiis of state ))olicy, except in a judicial 
caj)ueity,i' tlie G(>vernor Genej-al is independent of this 
council; he proposes, for instance, a declaration of war 
against China ; ■); the minute to that effect is delivered to 
the council, who, w'e will suppose, dissent from the propriety 
thereof, and recortl their minutes assigning the cause; 
the (iovernor General, having j)enised this and remaining 
of his original opinion, after ))ermitting an adjourned dis¬ 
cussion for forty-eight hours, j)roceeds to execution, first mi¬ 
nuting his reasons for dissenting from the council. The Go¬ 
vernor General, in virtue of hiseommission as captain g^*neral 
may head the military operations he has ordered. The m IioIo 
of the documents relating to the proceedings in council are 
immediately transmitted to the ('ourt of Directors, and 
Hoard of Control; if approvetl of at lioiue, new members of 
council are aj)])ointed to succeed the former ones; if other- 

• 'J’liis is to an Act of Parliament. 

t TIk’ Act of J^u’liannMit provides that it shall not be understood 
as nuthority “ to iiiukc or cerry into execution any order or 

resolution ati'ainst tlie o])inioii or concurrence of the counsellors of 
their respectivt* j;o\ erniuents, in any matter which shall come under 
the considerntion <d' the smd (iovernor-deiiend or Governors in 
Cimncil respeotivi’lv, in their judicial capacity ; or to make, repeal, or 
suspend any general rule, order, or repilation for the g’ood order or 
civil n^oNcrnnient of the said United Company’s settlements; or to 
impose, of his own authority, any tax or fliitv within the said respec¬ 
tive {•'overnmenls or piesidencies.'* (3d Geo. il I. s, 51.) 

+ All propositions, eominunieaiions, rejoinders, ^c, must be carried 
on in wriliii”-. 
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wise, the Governor General is instantly reealletl. TItis 
hypothetical case is put merely to sliew the res^xmsible 
power which the Governor General enjoys, subject to con¬ 
trolling checks from home. The Governors in Council of 
Madras or Bombay are in a similar manner independent of 
local control, but for the sake of obtaining unity in foreign 
transactions on matters of general or internal fwlicy, they 
are subject to the authority of the Governor General, who on 
proceeding to either of the settlements, takes his seat in the 
council as president.* Regulations for the good govern¬ 
ment of the interior, t are passed by the Governor General 
or Governors in Council untler tlie 21 Geo. III. and sul)- 
secjuent acts; they become immediately effective, but 
are transmitted home, and subject to the revision of the 
Court of Directors and Board of Control; ordinances for 
the good government of the presidencies are not valid until 
publicly exposed for fourteen days, and then regi.stered 
by the Supreme Court; they are then put in fom*, but are 
subject to a further ordeal at home. On arriving in Kng- 
land they are publicly exhibited at the India House, and 
sixty days left open for appeal; within two years his 
Majesty may disallow the o rd inaneJ 

The legislative department being described, we come to 
the executive, which the government exercises by means of 
Boards; in Bengal they are thus divided: 

• “ 1 he (lovernor General in Council has full power and authority 
to superintend) control, and direct the giivernors in all such ptunts as 
shall relate to any ne^ociations or transactions with the country 
powers or states, or levying* war or making peace, <»r the collection or 
application of the revenues of the territories in India, or to the forces 
employed at any of such presidencies or governments, or to the civil 
or milikary governments of the said presidencies,” &c. (33 Geo, III, 
c. 52.) 

t All territory beyond the jurisdiction of the Supreme Courts, 
which, properly speaking, is solely confined t<i the cities of Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay. 

I Since 17113, the number enacted for Bengal amount to 150. 
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1. TheSudderBoardof Revenue —Consistsof a president 
(one of the ineml)ers of cc»uncil), and tliree of the Ckimpany’s 
senior servants of extensive experience, who exercise a 
general control over the collectors of the land revenue, 
under the authority of the Board; are commissioners over 
divi8i<msof three or four districts, who also exercise under the 
Nizainut Adawlut court the powers of judges of circuit. 
Tlie Board is a Court of Wards for lunatics or minor land¬ 
holders, &c. 

2. The Board of Customs, Salt and Opium —Superin¬ 
tends the agents wh() provide the salt and opium, controls 
the officers emjdoyed in the collection of the customs and 
town duties, and the collectors of stamps, excise, &c. 

3. The Board of Trade —Manages the Company’s 
commercial investments, and has nothing to do with politi¬ 
cal duties. 

4. The Military Board —Has the management of all 
military agencies; the distribution of military stores-; 
superintends the con.struction of roads, canals, bridges, em- 
iMuiknients, and buildings in the civil department, and 
advises the government upon all questions touching the 
materiel of the army. 

5. The Medical Board —Attends to the provision and dis¬ 
tribution of medical stores; collects and examines the 
rejxjrts of the medical officers, and advises government on 
medical affairs. 

At Madras there are but three Boards, revenue, mili¬ 
tary, and medical; and at Bombay only one, medical. 
Any of these Boards make suggestions, or present 
drafts of regulations in their respective departments to 
the government; the Boards also receive from their 
subordinates suggestions, cither for their own information 
or for transmission to the Governor General in council; by 
this means the local knowledge of tlie inferior officers is 



brouprht under the cognizance of the chief executive, and 
their talent and capabilities appreciated. A leading feature 
in the duties of the Indian governments, is tliat of noting 
down every official transaction, whether as individuals or 
Hoards. As regards the former, it generates habits of 
business, combined witli a moral check of supervision, no 
matter wliat distance from the presidency, or what period 
of time may elapse, should an iiKjuiry be lu-cessary ; a be¬ 
neficial connexion is tluis maintained bi'tweeu the highest 
departments of the state at home or abroad, down to the 
lowest covenanted servant of the Company, ^^’ith regani 
to tile Koanls, they are obliged also to keep regular mi¬ 
nutes of all their proceedings, to report every matter of 
any importance to the Governor General in council for his 
sanction ; a monthly cojiy of all jiroceedings is transmitteil 
to the Court of Directors, as well as to the Supreme go¬ 
vernment. 

A few words is necessary with resjieet to the Eurojiean 
subordinates of the Indian goi ernments, who are in number 
as follows;— 

El KOI»KAN COVKXANTKD ailfl EnCO V KN A XTK It* C’lVlf, SkHVAM's 

of the C'g.mpax Y in J-MHAjt and Sr, IIki.kxa, 


In IJen^al . iVn. 

Aladra*^.iih] 

Borrihny. 

PenanjL% Malacca, &c. 13 

St. Helena. J5 


'I’otal. No. 


I have detailed at the comnieneenient of the chapter, the 
mode in which the civilians are prepared for their duties at 
Ilaileybury College, and in the third chajiter, under “ Pa¬ 
tronage,” have shewn the high classes of society to which 
they belong. On their arrival in India, at Calcutta for 

• Tliu miniber of iincovenimtcd servants is very trifliiiff. 
t The estahlisliment at Canton is of course e.\clu(lo<l. 
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instance—they were, until «»f late,* received into another 
college, provuletl with Oriental professors, whence, after 
further studies and a critical examination, they are per¬ 
mitted to enter any branch of the service they may chose 
to fix on, revenue, judicial, commercial, or political :-|- 
the duties of each branch are explained by the title. 
The principle of succession to office is regulated, partly 
by seniority and partly by merit, blended so well together 
as effectually to destroy favoritism or corrupt influ¬ 
ence, while a succession of offices is still left open for the 
encouragement and reward of talent and integrity, the 
statute providing that all situations exceeding in total 
value £500 per annum, must be held by a civil st'rvant of 
three years’ residence in India; ditto exceeding.£’1,500 by 
a servant of six years’ standing; of £'3.(KX) a year, by one 
of nine years’ residence ; of £4,000 a year and upwards, 
bv those of twelve years’ sojourn in the Hast. It will be 
smi that whenever .miy vacancies occur, coming under the 
al)ove classification in value, there arc a number of candi¬ 
dates of the required local experience, according to the Act 
of Parliament^ which pronounces their qualifications. 
The principle of selection then, it is true, devolves on the 
Governor-General^ or govcnior of the presidency. Here 
then the merit of the candidate enters into consideration 
along with his s<*niority, and every possible precaution has 
been taken by the Court of Directors, to secure for it the 

* Lord William Brntinok abolished tba eollofre, partly, it is under¬ 
stood, for ccoiiomiral reasons, and partly beoause of tf>e lax habits 
which it was said the youii!; civilians ^oi into by bcin<f coii-rrcfrated 
tofrether at the prcsidcncii's: they arc now sent up the couiiti-y, and 
placed under the control of senior civil son ant s, 

+ The political or diplomatic branch of the service is open to the 
civil officers of all the presidencies. 

t 33(Jeo. III. C..-/ 1 ’, s. 57. 

§ 'I'be Oovernor-tieneral appoints to all the diplomatic situations 
tbrouffhont India. 


1 . 



reward to which it is entitled. In the records sent home, 
the most minute description of the services, character, and 
conduct of every individual in the civil service is noted 
down, from the moment of his arrival in India,* through 
all the intermediate grades, to the time when it may be 
])roposed to appoint him to a seat in the councils of go¬ 
vernment. Every appointment by the Governor General, 
or governors of Madras or Bombay is recorded; every 
reason for a departure from the precise rules laid down for 
nominations in India is placed upon tlie proceedings of 
government, sent home, and vigilantly scrutinized by the 
Court of Directors and Board of Control. And here let 
me ask those who talk so coolly, but so unreflectingly, of 
transferring the government of India to the crown, what 
sort or degree of power would the Govenior General and 
governors of India wield without such checks, and who 
would attend to the latter ? Should we not sec, as we liavc 
done in the colonies, ruined gamesters, pandering court 
favourites, government defaulters, bankru})t merchants, or 
political prostitutes to any administration,-]'- appointed to the 
most responsible situations—sitiialioiis, perhii))s, tlic incau¬ 
tious or incapable fulfilment of which would involve the 
peace of the whole eastern emjjire ! A proceeding like 
this would lie so characterized by insanity, that I will not 
dwell on it; for when the British public would consent to 
see the Ministers of the crown usurp such a monstn)us 
degree of power, they wouhl deserve to Irecome the slaves 
to which they would speedily be reducetl. 

Before proceeding to detail the military establishments 
of the Company, I annex a comparative table from the 

• The records of Hailcylsiry shew, of course, his previous quiiliti- 
cations and character, &c. 

+ I could name many in our various colonies liavinfr these qualili- 
calions for office, and by virtue of which they were appointed. 
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Parliatn«?ntary documents, shewing the charges of the three 
presidencies in the higher departments of the executive 
legislative, and diplomatic administration, and the per¬ 
centage of charge thereof on the gross revenue. The total 
civil charges of India* (exclusive of debt) is £8,719,924 
annually. Of the following table it will l)e perceived that 
tile diplomatic agencies are the heaviest in exjiense, par¬ 
ticularly those of llengal; the salaries of the residents at 
foreign courts have, it is true, been curtailed, so far as re¬ 
gards the successors to the present incumbents; it is, how¬ 
ever, a questionable j;olicy which ri'duccs the .salary of an 
official in such a country as India, where there exists such 
jiowerfid incitements to malversation or eorniption. There 
is, indeed, no economy in ])aying the servants of a govern¬ 
ment in a niggardly manner; ami if this principle be fully 
acknowledged and acted on in England,'^ where so much 
evlat attends on the filling of responsible situations, as to 
make even secretaryshi|>s be coveted by the nobles of the 
land, how much more neceasary is it in Hindostan, where 
men are doomed to exile for life, and oxjiosed to receiving 
temptations more difficult to re.sist than the moral ones to 
which 'relemachus was subjecteil by Calypso. Until Lord 
Cornwallis j)laced (he salaries of the civilians on a footing 
ailccpiate to the trust rcjwsed in them, the common saying 
among the natives w'a-s—“A'rcn/ ilumpennhas his price T 
Woidd those short-sighted, ignorant mortals who declaim 
against the high salaries of the Indian civil serv.ants,— 
would they, I ask, wish to see those days restored ? 

* Witness, for instance, the coinluct of the Puke of Uichuioiid and 
Lord Dtirhuin, wlio were iiltiiiid to !ii'ce|jt the s.aiiiries atlaclied to 
their respective depiii tuieiits, m:twilhstanding their private wealth. 


1 . V. 



Lkoisi.ative and Diplomatic Auministbation. 
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Totai.. 12 G ; H 14 37 I 77 jl41,205131,532 155,185 24!t,101 077,143 5l2,ts73fif|,470,15221,002,310 1-995 MS 
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Tiuc MiLiTAUY Fouck OK Inuia, Europkan and 
Asiatic, its Expense, Projected Change, &c. 

lly thi“ bravery of the Indian army Hindostan has l>c- 
coine a fief of the British crown; hy the fidelity of the same 
army it is now in a great measure retained in allegiance, 
or rather subjection, and under an unwise policy, that very 
army may s<x)ner or later 1)0 the means of establishing a 
jioweiful einjiire in the East; an analysis of its comjionent 
j)arts will therefore be desirable. 

As the civil servants of the Company are principally 
formed from Ilaileybury, .so their military officers are jirin- 
cipally drawn from their military collegT at Addiscombe, 
near CiDydon. 'J'his establishment, wlien full, consists of 
150 cadets; who ])ay £65 the first year, and £50 the 
second, the extra £15 being for the ]>urpose of sujijdying 
them with uniform and accoutrements. The young men 
are selected from the most respc’ctable families of the three 
kingdoms, in the same manner as the civil servants; it fre- 
(juently happening that one brother embarks in the one 
service, and the other in its opjiosite. They are educated 
in strict military discipline, as well as in the Oriental lan¬ 
guages ; are expecti'd to be gnnmded in the classics, and be 
acquainted with at least one continental Euro])ean modern 
language. The oflicers of the college consist of some 
of the oldest and most experienced of the Comjiany’s army, 
and the public examiner is Col. A. Dickson, of the Uoyal 
Artillery. This gentleman visits the college from time to 
time, to mark the jirogress of the cadets, and sec when tlu^y 
are fit to be brought forward for an examination. Tliere 
is no fixed jieriod for their remaining at college, but if 
after two years any cadet does not' evince talents which it 
is thought will further develoj>e tliemselves in six month.s, 
his friends are recommended to withdraw him. The cadets 
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get their appointments as soon as qualified ; but by Act of 
Parliament they cannot proceed to India before they are 
sixteen years of age. Their appointments to different 
branches of the service are undeyiatingly made in conse¬ 
quence of merit, and the examinations arc conducted un¬ 
connected with the masters who have had the instruction 
of the cadets ; if a lad is unable to stand the mathematical 
tests for the Artillery or Engineers, but evinces much ge¬ 
neral talent and diligence, then he is recommended for the 
Infantry. On leaving Addiscombe, the engineer cadets go 
to Chatham to finish their education in sapping and mining 
under Colonel Pasley. The grounds around Addiscombe 
are laid out with redoubts, guns, &c. for the purpose of 
practice; and the pains taken for the formation of good 
soldiers have l)een eminently the cause of success in the 
Indian artillery, &c. The following table shews the net 
expense of the college, and the number of cadets educated 
there. 

Nkt Exi'knsk attondiii"; the Estadmsii.mknt at Addis* (Hhiie, for 
the Education of Cadets for the Ikdia.n Ahmy, since its coni- 
mencement; and the nuuiher of Cadet-i i-diicntod. 


Years. 

Expenditur.'. 

Years. 

Expenditure. 

No. of ('adcls educated 
from }Htiiitol».Kb31. 


£. 


£. 



1808-9 .. 

606 

1820-21 .. 

10,751 

55 

11.3 

1809-10 .. 

5,1.35 

1821-22 .. 

19,294 

07 

97 

1810-11 -- 

.32,400 

7,086 

1822-23 .. 

16,.350 

74 

111 

1811-12 -- 

1823-24 .. 

l/O.iS 

05 

91 

1812-13-- 

8,209 

1824-25 .. 

14,101 

71 

100 

181.3-14.- 

4,031 

7,584 

182.5-26 .. 

24,;’>(i2 

08 

100 

1814-15 .. 

1820-27 .. 

20,820 

50 

142 

1816-16 .. 

8,468 

1827-28 .. 

22,019 

54 

134 

1816-17 -• 

9,592 

1828-29 .. 

21,252 

02 

120 

1817-18 -. 

14,822 

I829-.30 .. 

14,.570 

57 

127 

1818- 19 .. 

1819- 20 .. 

14,537 

1.3,061 

1830-31 .. 

16,075 

83 

1.30 

3’otal for"! 
the period/ 

320,154 

101 

2,090 
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Tile purchase of Adclisconibc Place cost, in 1810, the siilii 
of £17,251 ; the building and repairs, £82,8()9; the cx- 
jicnse attending the instructing of aidets in trigonometrical 
survey, and the art of sapping and mining, has been during 
the period mentioned ’ in tlie foregoing table, £37,130; 
books, stationery, and mathematical instruments, have 
amounted to £18,752; clothing, military stores, accoutre¬ 
ments, ike. £37,541 ; the rewards to cadets for industry and 
talent amounted in four years to £1,000; and the total 
expenditure ujion tlie ordinary education of 2,090 cadets, 
has liecn £200,159: which on an average for each cadet 
is only £98, and for this sum a class of officers have been 
createtl, whose talents and capabilities are as Iionourable to 
themselves, as they are useful to tlieir country. What is 
to be done with tliis noble establishment, in the rage for 
removing all jiower and patronage from the (himpany, we 
have yet to learn. 

A few words may now be said as to the mock' in which 
the (kimjiany’s European troops are raised. The llast- 
India Company possess the power to recruit a certain 
number of men annually, for the supply of the Intlian 
army ; in virtue of this authority, they have raised and 
sent .abroad, during the last eleven years, seventeen thoii- 
s.and men, of whom eight hundn'd were despatched to St. 
Helena. Their depot is at Ciiatham, under the command 
of a few staff officers, witli detached recruiting piirties in 
London, Dublin, liilinbiirgh, &c. Their service is eon.si- 
tlered a favourite one with the public, titid the finest young 
men in the country annually engage for it. While at 
Chatham, they are divided into artillery and infantry, their 
etjuiinnents, clothing, &c. being similar to those of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s tiXKips. The young men are drilled in the manual 
and platoon exercise, the twenty-eight field manmuvres, 
Sic.; the most deserving are appiinted non-commissioned 
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officers, and when ready for embarkation in tlie Coiii}Miuy’s 
ships of the season, they are allowed to select the pi-esi- 
dency to which they may desire to proceed. The total 
expense of the depot including the rent of the King’s bar¬ 
racks, is ^3,361 per annum; in 1328 the expense of the 
depot, including recruiting, bounty, &c., was .i;’28,9b0. 

The Indian army now comes under observation, it may 
be said to consist of three branches; the King’s cavalry 
and infantry European regiments; tlie Honourable Com¬ 
pany’s European engineers, artillery, and infantry; and 
their native artillery, cavalry, infantry, kc. Tlie follow¬ 
ing table exhibits the total number of British, European, 
military and medical officers, serving on the Peninsula of 
Hindostan in 1830, by the latest parliamentary return.— 

Kumbkr of European Offiokiis serving in India, and tlio Corps 
and Presidency to which they respectively belong. 


Corps. 


Hon. Company’s Engineers. 

{ European Horse . 

Ditto Foot. 

Native Horse. 

Ditto Foot . 

f His Majesty's Kegiincnts .. 
Cavalry J Hon. Company s llegulars 
f Ditto . Irregulars 

f His Majesty’s Regiments .. 

Ditto ditto Native Regulars 
Ditto ditto Irregulars ... 
Staff.. 


Medical Department. 

Commissariat ditto . 

Pioneers’ corps. 

Warrant oflScers of Artillery 


I’otal 


Bengal. 

Madras. 

Boniiiay. 

4-1 

30 

21 

45 

21 

20 

89 

13 

32 

12 

0 ) 


.■?7 

17 

20 

54 

23 

26 

17H 

124 

45 

13 


_ 

25() 

2(i0 

1.^1 

.33 

30 

.31 

1,245 

789 

438 

til 


4 

169 

1.32 

82 

222 

212 

156 


27 

9 

10 

22 

— 

103 

89 

75 

2,598 

1,841 

1,092 


1’he total number of Eurojican officers, it will be observed, 
is 6,531; of whom 752 are in the King’s miliury service. 
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A considerable numl>er of officers are always on furlough ; 
still, as will be subsequently shewn, the troops are under 
officeretl. Sir E. Paget maintains this opinion ; in his recent 
evidence before Parliament he says, that there are not 
half the number of captains to a Company’s regiment (5) 
that there arc to a King’s; but it is justly observed (by, I 
think. Captain Macan), that the number of officers to a 
regiment is of less imjjortance to the army, than the 
efficiency and character of the officers, and the remunera¬ 
tion they receive, the fidelity of the sejx)y to the British 
government being held through the tenure of his officer. 
If the latter, therefore, has not the means of living in a 
respectable style before his men, and is deprived, by the 
pressing urgency of his own wants, of making little pre¬ 
sents to tlie soldiers of liis company on festivals, &c, the 
consequences, to all who know any thing of the constitu¬ 
tion of tlie Indian army, may l)e readily conceived. 

The following table shews the number of European 
rank and file and non-commissioned officers in India, and 
the corps and presidency to which they lx.‘long. 

Ncmiikr of EriioPKAN Noii-coiiiii)i.<sioiied Officers, and Rank aii<i 
File in Ini>ia, and the Corjfs to which Ihev helonu. 



Corps. 

Bengal. 

Madraa. 

Bombay, 

Hon. C’oni 




14 





Kiin>|ieun Horse . 

l,0-4(i 


4(i,I 

Artillery^ 

J>itto Foot . 

G 

1,227 

31 

3 

1,0U2 


^ Ditto Foot . 

H 

_ o 

Cavalry 

S His Majesty’s Rogfiineiits .. 

} Hon. Company’s ditto .... 

1,1 (1.5 

32 

GH 

IS 

(i7!» 

2 


^ Him JMajostv’s Kuropeati .. 

r,,ii,37 

(;,s2i 

3,321 

Infantry < 

Hon. Company's ditto .... 
Uitto Native Uejfulars 

1,121 

lie 

1,(KS2 

iim; 

!»!!» 

bl 


Ditto ditto Irrejfulars 

33 

O 

— 

Staff.... 

20 

2H() 

r>7 

Pioneers’ 

(!5orps. 

11 

»> 

.> 

Invalids’ 

ditto ... 

277 

.37G 

(it> 


I’otal . 


1 1,1-10 

G,f>3,5 
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The total mimbcr of European troops (exclusive of 
commissioned officers) is 30,977, of whom 19,540 belong 
to his Majesty’s cavalry and infantry regiments. These 
are an enormous charge t«> the Company, alxmt £^70,000 
per annum in India, ami £00,000 in England, for lialf- 
pay and pensions, together with the cost of conveying 
them backwards and forwards. It is, of course, but just 
that the Coni[)any should pay something towards defray¬ 
ing the military strength of the empire; but, as is cor¬ 
rectly observed by the Right Honourable IlolM-rt Grant, 
“ the practice has overgrown the principle.” As far as 
the tranquillity of India is conccrnetl, there is no necessity 
for King’s troops, the Company could embody a larger 
Europxjan force ; and if the native army became unfaithful 
to those whose salt they eat, the whole of the King’s 
army would Imj insufficient for the preservation of India. 
Let us now observe the number of Native officers, Hitidoo 
and Mussulman, in the Indian army. 


Numbkb ofNATivK Okfk'eiis in the Inoia.n Army. 


Corps. 

Oi'ngal. 

) 

1 Madras. 

Hoinlhiy. 


12 


3 


G 

13 


Artillery J Knot. 

4S 

12 

50 

2.3 


i.'i.': 

17 ^ 

or, 

Cavalry ^ 7‘. . 

1.37 

1,200 

■ 14 !) 

2,3 

2.35 

10 

, - . < Roiriilars. 

^Irregulars . 

Pioneer Corps . 

Native Doctors . 

!)!)0 

21 

20 

202 

410 

20 

10 

1.30 

Total . 

2,257 

1,'174 

71 !) 


It will l)c seen that the native officers, are in gretiU'r jtro- 
portion than the European officers, attached to the Sepoy 
cavalry and infantry. Their numbers stand thus 
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Europeans. Native*. 

Clit airy.. .'JGO . 

Infantry. -,S37 ..3,1 ilK 

Total_i’,8!)7 3,(;.r,l 

The majority in favour of the latter is 754.* The total 
mimber of native officers is 4,542, of whom 573 are native 
tloctors ; these are carefully eiliicatecl and instructed in the 
Kuropeau prineijtles of medicine, and in anatomy. Much 
of the efficiency of the Henfval military native doctors is 
owing to the care of the late Dr. Breton. The Company 
have sent out models in pajiier mocM, and other improved 
methods of studying anatomy, for such Hindoos as object 
to toucln’ng the human skeleton ; their jrrejudices in this 
rcs|)ect are wearing away, and the native doctors of the 
Indian army are a real blessing conferred on the country at 
large. Manuals of medicine, surgery, &c arc translated and 
jirinted at the Company’s expense; and if nothing had been 
done for India but giving the peojde a .sim)>le system of 
medicine, the Government would Iiavebeen entitled to their 
gratitude. The next table shews the force of the native 
army exclusive of native commissioned officers. 


• When .‘inch liiudahlp offiii ts are iR'iiis; made to elevate the Ilin- 
doos to civil situations of trust and cinolmncnt, the author would 
respectfully solicit the attention of the Honourable Company to tinr 
condition of their pillant inilitnrv native officers; it would indeed ho 
desirable that certain staff uj>pointinents were open to them; every 
jfeneral officrer, for instance, should be allowed a native »id*dc«caiup, 
whose allowances should be in jiroportion to that of his Kuropi'an 
compeer; perhaps if the commissions of the native officers were 
countcrsi;jnod hy His Majesty, it would ji^ratify them ; th(»se who have 
distinguished themselves should be admitted (Companions of the Hath, 
and every j)os8ibIe means taken to elevate them in tlieir own opinion, 
as well as in the eyes of the troops under their command. 
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Numbkb of Nativk Non-commissioned Okkickbs and Rank and 
Filk in Ini>ia, and the Corps to which they belong. 


Corps. 


Bengal. 


lion. Company’s Eiiffineers . 

'European Horse 
Foot . 


/'European 11( 
I Ditto Fo 
I Native Horse 
■V ' into. v,.,.t 


orse. 

Artillery s Ditto Foot, Repilais . 

I Ditto ditto Irrcftiilars 

(iun Lascars . 

Ordnance Drivers. 

3 Rcftulars. 

( Irrcpulars . 

^ Repjulars. 

^Irrcfjulars . 


t’avalrv 


Infantry 

Invalids 
Pioneer Corps 


T otal 


HOt; 

2(i7 

.’E'd 

2,010 

2t<.'i 

no 

.510 

.5,t)02 

.i,i;.54 


21,187 
2,Kill 
807 

I 04,.515 


Madra-s. 

1 Bombay. 

! 

117 

1 


! 888 

' 71!' 

: 571 

—' 

i 85-1 

(i2!l 

' -1.50 

j 2dl 

! (i7;i 

' .’H 

1 1 

i 1,7!'5 

i I 

2.3,.i-l!' 


1,"75 

' 5,511 1 

1,7!'7 

; i,<i7-i j 

8il7 

15{),2<)5 1 

30,802 


The total number of non-commissioned officers and rank 
and file of natives in the service of the Com|)any amounts 
to 181,612; these are composed of IlindcKis and Maliome- 
dans, mixed in every regiment in a greater or iess propor¬ 
tion, and in field discipline, cleanliness, and sohriely, they 
are unsurjiasscd hy any other troops. The native artillery 
make it a point of honour to he cut down jit their guns, 
rather than desert them; wherever a British officer will 
lead, it has rarely or never been found that his Sepoys will 
not follow. No men are more alive to emulation ; a me<lal 
is as highly jrrized hy a Sejwy as hy a British soldier; and 
many instances of heroism miglit he related of them, which 
would do honor to Greek or Homan story. This is not 
the place, however, to sjreak of their achievements, of their 
taithfulness to tlieir officers, or of their volunteering for 
Egypt, for Java, for the Mauritius, for Ceylon, or for 
Birmah; suffice it to say, that the history of the Indian 
















army lias yet to l)o written; it is time the desideratum 
w(>re supplied. I now give the total force. 

Totai . of Kiso'h and (’ omhanv’s Mii.itabv Fobor at the Three 
Presidencies , for 1830 . 


Corps. 


Presidencies. 


1 

1 Total 
Number 

1 of Troops. 

Bengal. 

; Madras. 

Bombay. 

{ 

Kmrincers .1 

8(i!) 

i 30 I 

! 185 

1,084 

Artillerv . j 

7,012 

; S,.5.51 1 

3,409 

l(;,9(i2 

(Aivalrv .1 

10,410 

i •'i,571 i 

3,522 

19,.5.39 

Iiifantrv . j 

8S,S;!2 

: .51,031 ; 

29,751 ! 

lf)9,017 

Invalids .| 

t 


' .5,8S7 : 

1,8G3 ' 

10,49() 

Grand Total .! 

110,8;i,5 

(■> 8 , 07.3 1 

38,7:)(); 

217,098 


The Company’s European Artillery, which, in efficiency, 
is quite equal to the Iloyal Artillery, was in number, at 
the date of the last returns, as follows:— 

Horst?. Foot. 

Boniral. No. 1,(121 . 2,109 

Madras . o!l(’. . h-tSO 

llonibay. -13,) . 1,02.5 

Total.... No. 2,0.52 liSlCl 


The estahli.shment of King’s regiments is— 

Cavalry. 


llcii^:al^. 2 

Madras. 1 

llombay . 1 


Total.... 4 


Infantry. 
. 8 
. 9 
. 4 

20 


The grand totals of the army employed in India are as 
follows:— 
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(Jrand Totai.s of the Reoui.ar nml Ikkkoi’i.au Indian Aumv 
in 1830. 



Presidmeies. 

Total 

Regular 

Denoininatimu 

Bengal. | 

Madras. 

Irregular 

Bombay. Force. 

Rcftnhir Kuropoaii force .... 

Ditto Native ditto .... 

Irretfular Kiiropean ditto .... 
Ditto Native ditto .... 

15,312 ; 
68,367 : 

38-4 ! 
28,.520 ' 

12,603 

51,006 

.378 

7,031 

7,675 .35,500 

28,613 1-18,076 
70 832 

3,878 60,42!) 

Total of all .. 

112,58.1 ; 

71,108 

-10,236 25.3,027 

In 1814 the total Indian army 

on a 

peace establi.sli- 

ment* was— 

Bciifiid. 

Matli'iw. 



Men. 

84.HKi 

77,!.’7-l 






' 

’otal.. . 

1:1.3,0.56 

In ISl.l . 

1825t . 

,1827. 

1S3I). 



207,867 

2! 1(1,.5.38 

275,7.''(i 

22.'! 1127 

1831. 



10-1,000 


It is now beiiifT further reduced, particularly tlie local or 
provincial corps, which it is thouglit may at any time he re¬ 
organized. The greater part of the irregular native troops 
are employed doing duty in the different cities as local 
militia, for escorts, and various harassing duties, on which 
it is not thought advisable to employ the regular troops. 
The annual charge of the different branches of the army of 
the three presidencies, to correspond with the foregoing 
returns, is as follows :— 

• In 1813, tho total army sva^ 201,0(10. 

t Durinf? 182.'i and 1826, the Benpd army alone was 170,000 men, 
on account f)f the Burmese and Bliurtpoor M'ar. 














Anxvai. CnARitK of tlip Armv of tlie Turkk Prk<ii)KX( iiis, iu 1^.10. 
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The expense paid by the Company for the King’s troops 
sei’ving in India is about £800,000 :* this is exclusive of 
£60,000 for half-pay and pensions provided according to 
Act of Parliament. The annual expense of a King’s infan¬ 
try regiment in India is £65,000 ; ditto of a cavalry ditto, 
£75,000. That of a Company’s regiment of native infan¬ 
try, £24,000; ditto of native cavalry, £40,000. 

It is fit that these immense outlays by the Company 
should be mentioned, because it has been quite forgotten 
how much tlie Company contribute to siij)j)ort the expenses 
of the government at home. 

The pensions to European non-commissioned officers-|- 
and men, were in number and amount as follows: — 

No. of Men. Pensions. 

In ... . 

I82i>. ],088 . 

1828. 1,707 . -' 0,()27 

Till' pensions to natiAC non-connnissioTiei! officers an<l 
men were— 

No. of Men. i^ensions. 

In ]8->8...f2]l,;i03 

• In 1827-28, tlip pay iiinl iillowanrrs of the King’s troops 
araountetl to S. Rupees 8.‘l,.32,.'io2. (Lords’ lieport, p. 2(i0.) 

Another parliamentary return gives the following statenient:—A 
regiment of H.M.'s I.ight Drag'oons, c-onsisling- of eight troops and 
7.30 fighting officers and men, eosts the (;om|)any per annum .£73,788 ; 
the passage to India of a King's regiment is .£5,(Kill. A regiment 
of the Company's cavalry, consisting of six troo))s and 5-15 officers and 
men, costs j)cr annum .£35,784. 

t Twenty-five years’ service is requisite for European commanding 
officers to he enabled to retire on the fiill-jmy of their rank. A lieute¬ 
nant-colonel, major, or ca])tain, retires on the half-pay of his rank, if 
his health requires his rt'liiiquishing the army; and a lieutenant 
having served thirteen, or an ensign nine years, may retire on ill- 
health certificates, oti the half-pay of their rank. Lord Clive’s Fund, 
principal and interest, arc worn out, and the charges upon it are 
borne by the fhmipany. At ea<di prosi<leuey there is also a “ Military 
Widows’ Fund,” supported liy contrilmtions from the (hinipaiiv', as 
well as by subseriptious fioin every officer. The funds profit by a 
high rate of interest on their balances, and an advantageous rate of 
exchange on their remittances, which amount on thi' whole to j£ J7,091 
a voiu-. 
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'I'he total expense of the Indian army (exelusivc of licjine 
})ayments)*' was— 


In ISl-1 
ISfln 
1821 
1822 
182n 
1827 
I8.S0 


.£0,026,(Kid 
0,200,000 
<j,;j.‘;o,ooo 
0,000,000 
1.3,700,000 
12,200,000 
9,461,323 


The reductions which are now being carried into effect, will 
still further reduce the expenses of the army. 

Since 1814, the military stores sent out to India have 
cost the immense sum of £2,750,000. The military 
charges for St. Helena in 1830 were £60,000; ditto for 
Prince of Wales’ Island, £18,000. 

Tlio following table exhibits at a complete view tlie 
civil and military administration of the three Indian pre¬ 
sidencies and their dependencies, with the charges exclu-. 
.si\-e of debt. It will be observed that the revenues of 
Ilonihay are unequal to the charge for civil, military, anti 
marine expenditure, by nearly £1,200,000, and Madras 
charges exceed by £.200,000, tlie sum derived from the 
lands, customs, &c.; the Hengal revenue is therefore taxcti 
for tile civil and military support of the other presidencies. 
The total number of Europeans supported by the Com- 
jiany in their territories is nearly forty thousand. 


• About .£,500,000 is paid, for instance, annually to officers of the 
Bengal army alone, who arc at home on furlough, &c. 


Al 










NUMBER OF j CIIABOES EXCLUSIVE OK DEBT. 



These sums include stipends and pensions chartreable upon the Revenues. 









1 (« 

The marine charges, alhuled to in the foregoing table, for 
Bengal, are to defray the expenses of a j)ilot establishment 
at Calcutta, which for utility and skill has no superior. 
The pilot vessels are schooner-rigged, and adapted to the 
tempestuous weather which is so frequent off’ the Sand- 
heads, where six or eight are constantly stationed. There 
are several ranks of gradation in the establishment, which 
is one of seniority, and the officers are in general intelligent 
Kuropeans, well acquainted, from length of service, with the 
tlifficult and dangerous navigation of tlie Ilooghly. For the 
protection of the cominerci' of the port no expense is spared 
by the Bengal government, in light-houses, floating light¬ 
ships, buoys, kc .; and a telegraphic communication has 
been lately established between Kedgeree and Calcutta. 
I'lie ]X)rt charges on vessels, notwithstanding this expensive 
but indispensable marine, are moderate. 

At Madras, tlie maritime exjxinsc is of course trifling in 
comparison. 

At Bombay there is a warlike marine kept up for the 
protection of British commerce, which consists of about— 
one frigate, four 18-gun ships, six 10-guu corvettes and 
brigs, two armed steamers, and surveying-ships, &c. 
The number of officers may be stated at—twelve captains, 
fourteen comman<iers, forty-six lieutenants, seventy-one 
junior officers, with a proportion of upwards of four warrant 
officers to each vessel, and about five hundred European 
seamen. The expenditure of the establishment is mixed 
up with that of the docks, port, &c. During the European 
wars the Indian navy on many occasions distinguished itself; 
indeed, wherever its services were required, its officers and 
men have shewn themselves not a whit inferior in naval 
discipline and bravery to his Majesty’s service; while the 
exttmsive and valuable surveys of the gulphs, rivers, and 

M 2 
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bays in the Indian ocean and China seas, have beeir of tin- 
utmost benefit to tlio commerce of every nation trading to 
the East; but tliis, like many otfier important services of 
the India Comj)any, seem in the present day to be re¬ 
garded as matters of no moment. 

I cannot conclude this chapter without adverting to two 
important subjects now under discussion, connected with the 
preceding details, which induced me to be minute in the 
statements given ;—1st. The immense establishment of thi‘ 
Indian army;—fid. The transfer of that army to the 
crown.* 

It may ap])ear a despotic doctrine to contend, that an 
efficient standing army is as necessary for the maintenance 
and extension of civilization at home, as for the defence or 
])unishment of aggression from abroad ; it is Ijowcver sup- 


* Another debated fjueslion is the |)raeti(‘id)iiily of unitinjj tlie 
whole Indian army into one. There are nior<’ ilittieiilties besetting*' 
such a measure than are apjjarenl. armies of the tlirt'e presi¬ 

dencies are conip4>sed of totally different people. The Bengal army 
has men of caste so hifjh that they would seareelt mix with the Bem- 
hay .sepoy, who, unlike the lormer, i.s a ereature of all work. Apaiu, 
the people ot .'Southern India in the Madras iiriuy aretpiitc adifl'orent 
race from either of the fo!i 'r„i„g. It is cbviims, too, that the spirit 
of emulation hetween the Bentfal, Madras, and Buinhav armies has, 
in times of emerffency, been of the utmost advantage to' the serviee. 
-Moreover, the c<|ua]ization ot the pay throu<thout the armies tvoiild he 
unjust, on account of the much greater expense at some cantonments 
than in others; atid the ehanpinj; of troops, mareliing them periodi¬ 
cally across the vast peninsula of Asia, would Ix' attended with j;;;reat 
loss of life, immense expense, and considerable ineonvenience to the 
troops as well as to the inhabitants. The distribution of the presi¬ 
dency artnies was in 1830 as follows ;— 



Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Cavalry . 


X 


Infantry . 


. .. .^4 


Provincials .... 

. 37 ... 

... 9 ... 

.. ,5 

Artillery . 


fi 


Engineers. 


* j_ 

.. 2 


Total.136 79 42 


The 

















jwrtetl by the weiglit of Adam Smith’s authority, who 
contends that “ it is only by means of a standing army 
that the civilization of any country can be jicrpetuated or 
even preserved for any considerable length of time.” * 

This is a remarkable passage in the writings of a man 
who has afforded texts for so many commentators, and for 
those wlio delight in stringing together axioms, instead of 
examining their truth or reference to the point at issue ; I 
am tlierefore induced to give from my notes another passage 
from the works of tliis philosopher. 

C'mtizatio)i promoted and perpetuated by means of a 
standing army .—“ As it is only by ine.ans of a well regu¬ 
lated standing army that a civilized country can be de¬ 
fended, so it is only by means of it that a barbarous coun¬ 
try can be suddcnl}' and tolerably civilized. A standing 
army establishes, with an irresistible force, the law of the 
sovereign through the remotest jtrovinces of the empire, 
and maintains some degree of regular government in coun¬ 
tries which could not otherwise admit of any. Whoever 
examines with attention the improvements which Peter 
the Great introduced into the Russian empire, will find 
they almost all resolve themselves into the cst.ahlishment 


'J'he foro"i>i hi; aiv thus orticored in flip liijiiicr raiiki: — 


Hank. 

Beiignl. 

Madras. 

... IJ .. 

Bombay. 

o 


..11 ... 

... 1.1 .. 

o 


.. .'5 ... 

s .. 

V> 

'J'otal.. 

.. 21 

32 

(i 

In Kurope . 

.. l.'l 

27 

h 

Total on service.. 

.. 8 

5 

(1 


How far any chaiiffe in tlic dislribution of officers mif;ht lie made, is 
another question. 


* Book T. eliaj) i. p. fiH. 
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of a well regulated standing army.* It is the instru¬ 
ment which executes and maintains all his other regula- 

• At 8 moment when so much attention is turned to the Russian 
army, the following recent statistical detail, by M. Niellon Gilbert, 
will bo acceptable to the reader. At the {>resent period the Russian 
army is greater than the force here stated:— 

Russiem Troops of the Line. 

Infantry of the line 

(irenadiers . 

Chasseuia a pied.. 

Cuirassiers . 

lluulans . 

Dragoons . 

Hussars. 

Foot artillery .... 

Horse artillery.... 


220,000 

22,000 

80,000 

15,000 

12,000 

12,000 

10,000 

8,000 

.5,000 


Total.... 384,000 


To these arc to be added, first, 12,000 men of every class from the 
military colonies, where they have been formed for scirice with the 
most rigorous discipline; and, next, the troops called ganison 
regiments, who are armed, equipped, and exorcised in the same way 
as the troops of the line, with the exception of wearing a grey uni¬ 
form, instead of the green which is common to the troops of the line, 
in which also it is of rather a superior quality. These garris<m regi¬ 
ments are employed principally as militia are in other countries, and 
also for the protection of foi-tresses and the escort of prisoners; hut 
they are liahle to be called into service in the same way as the regular 
troops ; their number is estimated at G0,00(l. The iiregular cavalry, 
in which are included all the Cossacks, already trained to the warfare 
for which they are found to be so useful an<l enduring, arc calculated 
at 50,000, that being the number which can be called out with ease, 
although it is supposed that a third more than that number might be 
brought forward without much diflSculty. The total force of the 
Rdssian army, either in actual service or liable to be called out at 
a short notice, is— 

Troops of the line 
Imperial guard .. 

Colonized troops 
Garrison regiments 
Irregular cavalry 
Polish army'. 


Total.... 764,000 


At Tula in Russia, more than 700,000 stand of fire-arms ami 
25,000 side-arms arc now annually made. 


384,000 

90,000 

120,000 

60,000 

50,000 

60,000 
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tions. That degrt-e of order and internal peace which 
tliat empire has ever since enjoyed, is altogether owing to 
the influence of that army.”—(Wealth of Nations, Book v. 
p. 68.) 

Do we not sec the principles of Dr. Smith acted on in every 
part of Europe—nay even in the free country of England, 
(to leave Ireland out of the question) ? It may therefore 
lie fairly asked if troops, or whole regiments of cavalry 
and infantry, be necessary for the preservation of property 
.and peace in Bri.stol, in Nottingliam, in London, arc they 
not .so in such a country as India, where there is always 
floating on its surface' about two million of soldiers, who 
have been compelleil by our government to turn their swords 
into ])1oughs]iares, but who are ready at a moment’s warn¬ 
ing, on the slightest hope of j)illage or plunder, or if pro¬ 
vided with able and popular leaders, to take up arms?* 

Independent tlicreforc of the absolute necessity of retain¬ 
ing the Indian army, without any material reduction, sjs 
regards tlie maintenance of civilization, let attention be 
directed to the immense line of frontier which it is nece.s- 
sary to protect; surrounded by jealous neighbours, pre- 
tendctl friends,+ or implacable foes. Moreover, forty mil- 


• Every city (if any ((Xteiit in India, particularly in the Western 
pnninccs, could in a few liours asseinide from 10 to 15,000 fighting 
men ready for combat ; the insurrection at Bareilly is a case in points 
It is well known that bad the last attack on Bhurtpore failed, oiie 
million of men were ready to have disputed with the present govern¬ 
ment for the sovereignty of India! Sir Ihmry Strachy, says ; “ 'J'here 
is here, as elsewhere, a very numerous class of the lower orders, 
ready to serve under any standard where they can get subsis¬ 
tence. I’hese have no idea of loyalty or disloyalty, except to the 
masters who support them; thev would readily enlist with a foreign 
power.’’ Even of the Sepoys Sir Henry thus speaks, “The Sepoys 
are entirely unimtructed as to the form of the government, of the 
policy of their rulers, and of the justice of their wars: it is in this 
ignorance and apathy that our strength consists.’’ 

t The key to India is the valley of (’ashinere, now in the posses¬ 
sion of that wily old fox, Runjeet, or Ranajit Singh; on his demise, 
which will soon occur, his territories ami his armies, like those of 

Alexander, 
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lion of inhabitants in Lower Bengal are essentially a 
militant race, and stand therefore in the light of a protectetl 
nation, while their wealth as well as feebleness, render 
them peculiarly obnoxious to the rapacious invasions of 
the Burmese, or the no less predatory attacks of their 
braver but poorer countrymen.* A little reflection 
will teach, that an army of 100,000 men in Bengal, for 
the protection of 40,000,000 human beings in a flat, swam¬ 
py country, where there are no natural means of defence, 
is any tiling but an extravagant military establishment. 

Indej^xndent of these considerations it has been correctly 
observed, that although the East-fedia Company’s troops 
have gained splendid victories, they have been as dust in 
the balance when contrasted with the mighty moral power 
which has precedetl as well as attende<l on their conquests; 

Alexander, will be divided anmng bis favourites, for his son is incapa¬ 
ble of wielding: the power enjoyed by the parent. Intrigues arc now 
going on to a great extent; and it is welfto recollect that the possession 
of (Jusbinere afforded Maliniood an easy passage for the in\ asi(tn <if 
India at the head of 13(1,00(1 'J’artars ; and that the plan of Nadir 
Shah, to check the encroachments of Russia by a fleet in the Caspian 
sea, would not now be practicable on account of the dubious faith of 
Persia. 

* Notwithstanding the pt'culiar situation of India, her army is 
actually less in proportion to her people than that of any civilized 
nation, except the United States of America, as the fullotvitig table 
will shew:— 


I’roportim of Army to Populalinti. 


Russia.one soldier to 

even' .57 

inhabitants. 

Prussia. 

ditto. 

. SO 

ditto. 

Austria. 

. .ditto. 

. 118 

ditto. 

France. 

.ditto. 

. 1.38 

ditto. 

Netherlands. .. 

. ditto. 

. 142 

ditto. 

The United Kingdom. 

. ditto. 

. 320 

ditto. 

The A nglo-Eastern Empire. 

. ditto. 

. 506 

ditto. 

The United States. 

. ditto. 

. 1 , 977 , 

ditto. 


The proportion of Russia is large, but it must be remembered her 
population, exclusive of Poland, is fifty-five million! and that this 
population is divided' into three classes; the first of which, supplies 
European troops; the second, in time of war, contributes an irregu¬ 
lar force; and the last, or Asiatic tribes, do not afford any military 
contingent. 
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when peace has succeeded to anarchy, safety to rapine, and 
prosperity to desolation. 

Were it not foreign to niy purpose, I might shew that 
the officers of the Indian army have distinguished them¬ 
selves as highly in civil affairs, when employed therein, as 
they have crowned themselves with laurels whenever their 
country retpiired their services; I might })oint to many 
such characters as Reid, Monro, ('arnac, Walker, Malcolm, 
Bernival, Robertson, Briggs, Duff', Wilks, S:c. and pi'ovc 
that the opinion of Sir E. Paget, who would nr)t permit 
the officers in tlie ('ompany’s army to aspire to civil situa¬ 
tions,* and ^v•ilo wOtild have “ no feelings uppermost 
with them, but tlieir regimental ones,-!-” would be as unjust 
towards the service’as it would be imj)olitic in the state; 
but I pass on to consider Sir E. Paget’s exjiressions fes- 
pecting the transfer of the Indian army to the crown. 

The gallant officer would unite the Indian army to that 
of the crown, because the officers of the former have, a 
mrt of spirit of independence ammig them, which is by no 
means subsiding, but if possible becoming worse, and which 
would be remedied by the change prujwsed !”J 

Eong may Britons, whether soldiers or not, cherish a 
noble ‘ spirit of independence may they, while mindful of 
their duty to their God, to their King, and to their coun¬ 
try, ever remember what they owe to themselves; and the 
moment they cease to be, so far as is compatible with their 


• If such B rule existed in the British army, would Sir E. Pag-et 
have held the civil government of Ceylon ? Would many of our 
foreign ambassadors be military officers P governors of colonies ? 
functionaries of government at home and abroad P It .is true that the 
policy of the East-India Company has been not to appoint military 
men to civil situations, but it has been well for their territories that 
the exceptions to the rule have been numerous, and in no one instance, 
1 believe, has there ever been cause to repent it. 
t Evidence before the Commons, in May 1832. 

J Evidence before Parliament, 8th May 1832. 
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situations, free agents and responsible human Ix'ings, may 
tliey never enjoy the savage satisfaction of being tyrants 
over the many, in revenge for submitting to be the slaves 
of the few! 

« 

Let us examine more narrowly the doctrine and proposi¬ 
tion of Sir E. Paget; the “ sort of spirit of independence” 
referred to, is tliat shewn on the occasion of the l>alf-batta 
order in 1828, in the memorials to the Hengal government 
and Court of Directors, praying for its rescinding, and 
pointing out the hardsh)}> anti injustice of it, anti which, I 
believe, the home authorities would now rescind if they 
saw any means of backing out of it with honour. 

I will examine a few of the dtK'uments before me. '^I'lie 
artillery at Dum-Dum state that they address themselves 
to “ principles of necessity, humanity, ami policy,” and 
that they participate in the “ feelings of dismay” which 
the half-batta order created;—the Cawnporc division of 
artillery express their “ surprise and alarm the Sirhind 
division their “ painful amazementthe 1 st Ilegiment, 
“ the deepest feelings of regret and anxietythe 7th, 
their “ alarm;” the 9th, their “ deep despondencythe 
11th, “ distress and dismaythe 25th, the “ utmost dis¬ 
appointment and regretthe 27th, “ deep and bitter 
mortification;” the dSth, their “ ghxjiny prosj>ectsand 
the 54th, their “ despairthe Saugor division of the 
army, their “ consternationand the llajpootana field 
force, their “ feelings of grief, distress, and general alarm.” 
I am not going to enter into the merits of the half-batta 
question; I merely quote the foregoing expressions in 
reference to Sir E. Paget’s statement; that they do not 
affect the discipline of the army, a perusal of the evidence 
before the Military Select Committee of Parliament, now 
sitting, would shew; for numerous general officers* have 

• Dalbiac, Scott, Smith, Pritzler, Nicolls, llcyiiell, &c., thouffht 
the discipline of the native Indian army extraordinary. 
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sjKiken in the highest commendatory terms of the Indian 
army. It is absolutely necessary, howcvc:r, to consider 
if such a measure would be acceptable to the officers of 
his Majestys service, and in order to do so, let us observe 
how the two armies are officered. 



1 

i 

No. of 1 

No. oi 

Designation. 

n. M. 1 

t!omp. 

1 

Hegts. I 

lU'RtS. 

Rop;iilar Cavalry ... • j 

28 

27 

Local Horse ........ 

— 

12 

Kiiropoan andNative^ 
Infantr)'. j 

1(11) 

1.5rt 

1 

Provincial. 

— 

, 3;i 

Artillery . 

10 

20 

Engineers.. 

a 

7 

Total .. 


203 


How Officered. 


. 

' JIank. 

' 

H. M.» 
Service. 

lion. 

Comu.’s 

Service. 

! Kiold ]\!arshaU 

6 

None. 

i Ocnerals. 

94 

None. 

] Lieut.-(Jcns. 

210 

18 

Major-(ums... 

204 

26 

1' Coionols .... 

1H9 

15 

j, Mils... 

752 

353 

r Maiors. 

8fi4 

206 

i Captains .... 

1,6:46 

1,030 

j Siibahorus .. 

3,454 

3,090 

j^Tdtal. 

j 7,409 

4,738 


His Majk.-'i Aiimy. 

Thu kinp’s .lidiy avurapus 
IOO,UIM> men, iiiuluilinp those in 
tliu colonies, ordnance, staff, and 
all extra corps, to which is at- 
ta<;h«d a complement of five thou¬ 
sand officers Mow field rank ; and 
2,32!> officers n/mi'/' the rank of 
captain on the effective 'i.sv 

In the king’s army -here are 
nearly 550 general officers (field 
marshals included), and only 
137 regiments of horse and foot; 
there is, in fact, a sufficiency of 
commanding oiBcers for nearly 
every regiment in Europe; the 
artillery, engineers, and marines, 
are 


lIoN. Company’s Army, 

The Honourable Company’s 
army amounts to alwmt 200,0*00 
men, not including the invalid or 
veteran corps, tti which are only 
attached 4,120 officers below the 
rank of field officer, luid hut six 
hundred and eighteen above it! 

In the Honourable Company’s 
army there are no more generals 
or colonels than there are regi¬ 
ments ; consequently there is no 
half pay list, no sinecures, and no 
pensions under twenty-five years 
service, while the general servi¬ 
tude of the army is thus shewn : 


* Retired officers not included in this list; these tables are derived 
from “ Facts and Documents relative to the Indian Army,” recently 
published in India. 
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are like the Indian army f^rada- five lieut.-f;enerals from fifty to 
tion corps. fifty-eieht years: eleven mujor- 

j^enerals from forty-eiplit to fifty- 
two years: five colonels from 
forty-eiffht to fifty yeai-s; seventy- 
eijfht lieut.-eoloncls commanding 
regimeiJts, from thirty' to forty- 
nine years: ninety-nine ditto 
from twenty-five to forty-six years: 
ninety majors twenty-two to thirty- 
one years; four hundred and 
ninety-five captains from twenty 
to twe:.ty-seven years : and nine 
hundred Ipid ninety lieutenants 
from eipht to twenty-one years ! 

Bearing the circumstances in mind, that the constitution 
of the two armies is totally distinct; that the one is a 
service of seniority, and the other of purchase and favour 
that the oflRcers of the former require long Itxtal ex])erience. 
an intimate acquaintance with the languages of the troops 
under their command, with their peculiar manners and 

• The latest return which I have before me, demonstrates how 
much the king’s army is a service of favour more than merit, or even 
wealth. Could such an unjust system be kept up on the amalgama¬ 
tion of 100,000 with 200,000 men ? 

State of General Officers hi the. King's army .—On the 1st of January 
1829, there were field mai-shals, (J; generals, 92 ; lieutenant-generals, 
212; and major-generals, 220. 'J'otal 5.31. 

Of the field marshals, three are princes of the Wood roj'al, one a 
foreign prince, one a duke and prime minister of England, and one 
an earl. All (six) are colonels of corps, and knights of the Bath ; 
five have foreign orders of knighthood. 

Of the generals, sixty-two are colonels of corps, twenty-seven ai'c 
knights of the Bath, fifteen have foreign ordei-s of knighthood, 
eighteen arc peers, and six are members of Parliament. 

Of the lieutenant-generals, fifty-eight are colonels of corps, forty- 
four are knights of the Bath, twenty-four have foreign orders of 
knighthood, thirteen are peers, and eleven members of Parliament. 

Of the major-generals, nine are colonels of coi-ps, thirty-eight are 
knights of the Bath, seventeen have foreign orders, eight are peers, 


and five members of Parliament. 

Summary. 

CoIomIs of corps. 135 

Knignts of the Bath. 115 

Knights of foreign orders. 61 

Peers . 44 

Members of Parliament -’. 22 








ciistonis ; while those of the latter, until they attain a field 
rank, have nothing to acquiie but the usual drill of a regi¬ 
ment ; how, it may l](e asked, referring to these im¬ 
portant circumstances, are the two services to be amal¬ 
gamated ? Either the number of officers must be increased 
in the Company’s iirmy, or they must be reduced in the 
King’s. Even as matters now stand, a Company’s officer in 
India can scarcely, if ever, supersede a king’s officer, while 
the latter may in great variety of ways take precedence 
of tlie former. If the armies were blended, would it be 
right still to subject the honourable feelings of a Com¬ 
pany’s officer to the deep insult of seeing his junior in 
years, in talent, and in experience, placed over his head ?* 
Would he, with that “ sort of sjnrit of independence” which 
characterizes him, quietly acquiesce in such ungenerous and 
unjust treatment Moreover, is it reflected that in the 
monstrous proposition to make the Indian army a “ royal 
colonial army,” the whole regulations of pay would have 
to be n'vised ai*d increased-f* in. India, unless the equally 
absurd doctrine, that an officer can live cheaper in India 
than at Ceylon, Mauritius, or Jamaica, be also advocated ? 
Indeed, at present, the king’s officer receives less pay 


• Tty oxistinp arrarifroitu'nts, the general staff and brigadier com¬ 
mands are held in too great a proportion by the king's officers in 
India, if the relative number and standing servitude of each be con¬ 
sidered :— 


Bengal 


Madras 


Bombay 


King’s OfRcers. , E. L Company’s Officers. 

3 General Staff.2 . 6 

7 Brigadiers.2 .- ]2 

( General Staff.2 . .3 

i Brigadiers.3 . 9 

5 General Staff'. 1 . 2 

7 Brigadiers.2 . 5 


+ To shew the necessity of increase, I quote the monthly expenses 
of an officer in a favourite branch of the service,—and who, before he 
receives a farthing of pay, must disburse about 1,500 rupees for hi.s 
outfit. 


Abstract 
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in Calcutta than he would l)e entitUnl to at any of the 
lM?forc-iuentiuned colonies! This will l)e apparent from 
the following statements :* The pay of a lieutenant of 
seven years’ standing is chosen for comparison. 

Pay and Allowancks of the Kino’s Army in India and in 
the Colonies. 


Ceykm. Calcutta. Excess in Ceylon. 

Lieute. Monthly Pay and’i 210-4 Rs. 17012 i Rs. .Hil-S 

Allowances./ 

• 4 ' 


Ditto .. Ditto 


Mauritius. Calcutta. Excess in Mauritius. 


i Rfi.207-4 .Rs. 170-12 


Rs. 38-8 


Jamaica. Calcutta. ; Excess In Jamaica. 

Ditto .. Ditto. Rs.l80-14Rs. 170-12 j Rs. 10-2 


Thus wc sec that, notwithstanding the greater distance 
of India from England,-j- the more oppressive nature of the 


Abstract shewmg the Aggregate Amount of the Monthly Kj'penditnre 
of a Second Lieutenant of Artillery in Betigal. 



Hcad-Quartm- 

Detached. 

Regular Monthly Expense.s, No. 1... 

195 13 11 

195 13 11 

Average do. vide Estimate . ■ No. 2.* 

14 4 0 

14 4 0 

Do.do.No. 3... 

.35 (i 0 

35 6 0 

Do.do.No. 4.. - 

15 1 0 

15 1 0 

Do.do.No. S... 

3 8 7 

3 8 7 

Do.do . No. 6... 

3 14 (1 

3 14 6 

Do. .. .. do. .. .. No "J... 
Do. .... do. .. .. No. 8. . . 

Do . do . No. 9 ... 

3 12 0 

3 12 0 
64 12 10 

Total Monthly Expenditure, Sa. Rs. 

271 12 0 

336 8 10 

Monthly Receipts . Sa. Rs. 

204 1 10 

204 1 10 

Average Expenditure above Receipts 

67 10 2 

1.32 7 0 


• The detailed estimates are jfiven in the “ Parts and Documents,” 
published in Calcutta by Messrs. Samuel Smith and Co. 

t Jamaica, for instance, bein^ witliin six weeks' sail instead of six 
months, from En);land. 
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rlini.'ito, the terrible marches to which an Indian army are 
liable, ami periodically called on, to perlbmi,* and, above 
all, the numerous establishment of servants,-f which the 
lx)orcst subaltern is unavoidably necessitated to maintain, 
the pay of a lieutenant'is actually, as well as proportionally, 
much less in India than in the colonies. The proposition of 
Sir I-;. I’ajret would, therefore, not merely render an equali¬ 
zation of rank necessary, but it would also include, at the 
very least, an equalization of pay. Nay more, it would 
jilfect the whole revenues of India, for it must be remem¬ 
bered that the Indian army is paid two months in arrear, 
while the king’s troops in the colonies are paid in advance ; 
sj) that indejiendent of state policy the following measures 
would be required on an endear,onrX to amalgamate the 
two armies, for surely it will not be contended that invi¬ 
dious distinctions, greater than those which now exist, 
it would bc' pi'udcnt to extend throughout both services:— 

1. An equfdization of rank, emoluments, and honours, 
between bc»th armies. 

2. An equalization of pay and allowances. § 

tl. A knowledge by all the British officers of the Indian 
languages, now acquired by the Company’s officers. 

4 That both services should be one of seniority or of 
purchase. 

But it is unnecessary to particularize further, the egre¬ 
gious absurdity of such a proposition even on these grounds, 

* A regiment from Calcutta, for instance, is frequently ordered to 
the most distant station of the presidency twelve hundred miles oft'; 
and marching in India is not marching on a turnpike-road in England. 

t The very lowest establishment of the lowest commissioned oflicer 
in Bengal, consists of a kitmugar, head-bearer, dobic, syce, half a 
bheeatie, and half a sweeper; to which must be added a horse and its 
keep, which no ensign even can dispense with. 

t I use the word endeavour, because T believe the idea to be im 
practicable of effective adoption. 

§ Requiring an immediate advance of .£1,500,000. 
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being apparent; let us, however, examine tlie question on 
tlie loftier views of policy, or expediency. Constituted as 
the 4hDglo-Eastem Empire is, the civil power must go 
with the sword ;—whoever wields the latter commands the 
former;* this absolute rule, the merest tyro in Indian 
politics must be aware of; to transfer therefore, the Indian 
army to the king, leaving the civil power as it now stands, 
would be perfect mockery ; so mucli so that I cannot be¬ 
lieve the C'ourt of Directors, or any otlier body of men, 
would accept the charge offered them. But it may be said 
“ Oh, it shall be only a Royal (Jolonial Army.” What!—are 
we to see a’king’s colonial force, amounting to upwards of 
200,000 men, while the home established army is not half 
that amount ? Are we to permit the disbursement of ten 
million sterling to be added to that of the British army 
and ordnance, amounting in 1832 to £9,029,454 ? Are the 
deeds of the royal colonial Spanish army forgotten 'i Is the 
conduct of the royal Portuguese colonial army unremem¬ 
bered Is the disjnemberment-of Mexico from Spain—of 
Brazil, from Portugal—obliterated from the recollection of 
Englishmen.^ Have they not seen the bhxnlshed, and dis¬ 
cord with which South America, has been desolated in 
mad attem])ts at reconquest .!* Have the United States’ 
royal colonial ariny left no trace behind them of their pro¬ 
ceedings?—Bunker’s Hill or New Orleans ?-f—Do we not 

at this moment witness a contest between the rival branches 

% 

of the House of Braganza, after they had agreed on the 

• Look, for instance, at the Nizam, or any other of the subsidiary 
princes, the moment tliey surrendered the command of the troops, 
their power passed from them; the shadow, without the substance of 
sovereignty, alone remained. 

t I might refer tc» Greece and Rome as highly illustrative of the 
dangerous effects of royal colonial armies to the liberties and inte¬ 
grity of a nation, but that they are familiar to every school boy. 
How Sir Edward Paget has drunk of the waleis of Lethe on this 
subject I cannot divine. 
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division of their Eastern and Western dominions ? And 
is there no remote or even proximate possibility of such an 
event in this country ? of a disputed succession ? of a 
popular military favourite placiiifr himself at the head of 
the “ Royal (’olonial Indian Army,” and declaring his 
independence of (ireat Britain? 

I might multiply my questions, and each time bring 
thetn neariT to present events and to approaching contin¬ 
gencies, until they would assume a startling reality, and 
place tile enemies of Knglaiul in possession of knowledge 
pregnant with danger to her Eastern empire;—but I for¬ 
bear to draw further aside the curtain—I will not attempt 
disjdaying a ^irescicnce of futurity, for enough has been 
said to awaken every patriot Briton to a sense of the 
impending evils which inevitably await his country, by a 
transfer, in the most remote degree, of the Indian army to the 
Crown. As”! have before said,* unless it be by reason 
of tliat incomprehensible fatality, which seems blindly to 
urge onwards kingdoms as well as individuals to their 
ruin, and which the ancients so well comjjrehended when 
they exclaimed— 

“ yuos Jieus vult perdere priu.s deinentat"— 

I cannot bring myself to believe that Englishmen will 
thus madly rush down a precipice which fearfully yawns'' 
before them. Should this magnificent empire, on which 
the solar orb never seti, crumble into atoms as did the 
realms of Babylon, Nineveh, Assyria, Egypt, Carthage, 
an^Rome, and— 

—— “ like the baseless fabric of a vision, 

Leave not a wreck behind,’’ 

the destruction thereof will be occasioned by the folly 
of its own people,—^Iry the suicidal decrees of the senate,— 

• In an anonymous work published some time ago. 

N 
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by flying in the face of Providence, which has wisely 
assigned a limit to all earthly things; * by, in fact, building 
up a moral Frankenstein, which will crush with its weight 
the being or people who impiously created it; — then 
indeed shall once proud and free England— 

—“ be bought 

And sold, and be an appanage to those 
Who shall despise her I She shall stoop to he 
A province for an empire, petty town 
In lieu of capital, with slaves for senates. 

Beggars for nobles, panders for a people !*’ 


# The dying language of one of the wisest of the Caesars, was— 
“ to keep the empire wiHiin its boundaries.” His monition was dis¬ 
regarded ; 1 refer to the immortal Gibbon for the results. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CRIiAT EXTKNT ANJ) FItEKDOM OF THE INDIAN PRESS ; 

—p:ducation of the natives oe indja compared 

WITH THOSE OE EUROPE:;-THE CLERICAL E^STABLISH- 

MENT OF INDIA ADROUATE TO ITS DIJTIEIS;-MR. POYN- 

DEr’s MOTION FOR THREE INDIAN lll.SHOPS, AND Ills 

ASSERTIONS RESPECTING THE CO.MPANy’s PARTICIPATION 

IN IDOLATRY REPLIED TO. 

Manifoi.d as havelx'en the iiiisrepreseiitations respecting 
the functionaries of tlie East-India C’oinpany, there have 
been none more glaring tlian tliat whieli denounced them 
as vehemently hir-tile to the spread of knowledge in India— 
as loving “ darkness rather than light”—as, in fact, trying' 
to smother the le\;athan by which England and France 
are (and b)' which ultimately the whole world will be) 
governed —ihe public press! 

It is a homely but no less true saying, that “ the best 
proof of the pudding is to be found in the eating of it;” so 
the best proof of the truth of the foregoing assertion is 
by examining facts ;■ and the first evidence I adduce is the 
following return laid before Parliament;— 

Public English and Native Journals or Periodicals in India, 
at I'liBEii Periods. 

Bengal .—lii 1814; 

1. The CaliMitta Govcriiiiiont Gazette. 

In 1820: 

1. The Calcutta Government 3. The India Gazette. 

Gazette. 4, The Caleutta Monthly .Tournal. 

3. The Bengal Ilurkaru. 'I’hc ('alculla .lournal. 
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In 1830; 

1. The Calcutta Government 15. The Bengal Weekly Mew- 

Gazette. senj^er. 

2. The Bengal Hurkaru. Ifi. The Weekly Gleaner. 

3. The India Gazette. 17- The Scotsman in the East. 

4. The Calcutta Monthly 18. The Columbian Press. 

Journal. • 10. The Benpal Chronicle, 

5. The John Bull. 20. 'I’he <.)riental Observer. 

0. The Asiatic Observer. : 21. The Indian Majj^azine, 

7. 3'hc Quarterly Oriental ' 22. I'he Literary Gazette. 

Keview. j 23. 'J'he (’alcutta (Mironicle. 

8. The British India Militan' I 24. 'I'he (tospel Investif^ator. 

Repository. . 25. 'Fho Commercial (3ironicle. 

0. The Unitarian and Chris- • 2(>. 3'he Bene’al Herald, 
tian iVIiscellauv. 27. 3’hc Calcutta (iazette. 

10. 3’I»c Triflcr. 28, 'J'lic Kaleidoscope. 

11. 'I’iie Oriental Morciirv 20. The Calcutta Rcjiistcr. 

12. The Calcutta Alonthly 30. The Mirror of the Press, 

IMiscellaiiN. 1 31. 33ie Aunual Keepsake. 

13 'riie Heuj^al Directors'. , 32, Tlie Calcutta JVla^^-azine. 

J4. TlioSpv. * .33. 3'lie Commercial Guide. 

Native Nkwspapkks in (Ui.cutta. 

In 1814.—AV/. 

In 1820.—A7/. 

In 18,30 : 

1. Sumachar Chuiidrika (Bengalloe laii^^uag'e). 

2. Sunghad Kowmoody (ditto). 

,3, Jam! Jhan Nurna (Persian). 

4, Shumsul Akbar (Bengaliee). 

5. Sumachar Durpun (half do. half English), 
t). Sungbud Teeinul Nausack (Bengallee). 

7. Bungoo Doot (Bengallee, Persian, and Hindoostanec). 

8. Oodunt Martund (Bengallee)* 

It is necessary to observe that the foregoing do not exhi¬ 
bit the whole of the Calcutta periodicals* established from 

* The number of Madras and Bombay newspapers I have laid 
aside, as Calcutta is sufficiently illustrative of the case: their num¬ 
ber ia also on the increase, particularly at Bombay, where that iiitel- 
liffent and hig-h-spirited people, the Parsees, are eagerly endeavouring 
to diffuse the light of knowledge throughout the East. The total 
number of English periodicals under the Madra-s head in 1830 is six, 
and under Bombay twelve, together with four Native journals, among 
which is a fluzerattce newspaper, one in Mahratta and English, and 
a daily Native paper. 'J'he newspaper English press is also being 

extended 



1814 to 1830. Many jonnials were ostablisliw] and sunk 
during the inti'rvening years, particularly l)ctween 1820 and 
1830; not from any oppression on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment (for that would increase and ])erjx*tuate.them), but 
for want of circulation. 

Since 1830 several other journals have been commenced; 
and as res})ects fre({ueney of ))ublication and circulation, 
(Calcutta is second only in tlic Uritish donunions to London, 
and superior to the whole of the British dominions 
besides. 

Of the English press tliere are,— 

Kivo dniln |)i)liti< Hl iii'us|)ii|>('rs. , weekly new>|>n|M‘rs. 

Six ditto <M)iiiiiiereial |)ii|)et«. Six iiiiiiillily iininiiils. 

'I'wo tri-wcekiv tiews|ia])ers. 'I’wo tjiiarterlies, and 

Throe duo-weekly ditto. 'J’wo annual.'. 

The native weekly, or duo-weekly newspajxtrs, were ten 
in number, acconling to the latest accounts ! 

Besides these are several other publications of which the 
names arc not familiar to me. As an instance of the wish 
of the Government to impose no check on the pre.ss it may 
l»e mentioned, that no stamps were imjtosed on newspapers 
when the recent stamp law w^as enforced within the presi¬ 
dency, and even the postage on news])apers transmitted 
all over the Continent* was reduced one-half.*!* 

extended to tho interior of India, for in the present year a journal 
ha.s been .started at Meerut, entitled “’I'be Meerut, Kuriiaul, and 
Delhi W'eekly Ob.sener.” A lithoeraphie ]iress has also been esta¬ 
blished at (lawnpore ; and at other prineipal stations measures are in 
progress for disseminating knowledge. 

• The Calcutta postage on each newspaper, if sent to any place 
within a certain limit 'a|,(,ut .'>0(1 miles), is only two annas (llrf), and 
from 500 to 1000 miles, four annas. Let it he remembered, also, 
that in India the post is carried by men. 

+ When a proprietor of a new journal in Bengal is desirous of 
circulating his first number as a specimen of bis undertaking, the 
Government transmit it for \\mLgratuitously, throughout every part of 
India; and an able .scientific periodical, established, 1 believe, by 
Captain Herbert, is constantly transmitted free of postage all over 
Hindostan, that is, over 26 degrees of latitude, and 22 degrees of 
longitude! 



Tliose wlio complain so loudly of the Indian authorities 
on this score, should Icxik at home and ask themselves 
what are the restrictions on the press in the free city of 
London ? Numerous sureties, and penalty bonds of £600 
each, before a single paper dare be printed ; then a stamyj- 
duty of fourpence on each paj)er; after that a tax on 
the very paper itself; and after that again, three shillings 
and sixpence on each advertisement! Two years imprison¬ 
ment for libel;* and confinement in Horsemongcr Gaol 
on bread and water, with an addition of gruel to ward 
off the cholera,'! for ywesuniing to sell an unstamped 
paper. In India no penalty bonds are recpiired,^ no 
sureties, no stamps, no excised jjaper, no advertisement 
duty; yet Kngland boasts of “ the glorious freedom of 
the press!” If the East-India Company had j)ursued 
a similar course in India, there would have been a pretty 
hue and cry throughout tlie land. There is certainly a 
pow^er vested in the governments of India of sending out 
of the country any person whose actions tend to disturb 
the peace of the.country, whetlicr by means of writing in 
a newspaper or by any other method ; but it is justly 
obscrvetl in a passage of the Bengal llegulations, 

“ That the mips impose no irksome restraint on the pul)lication 
and discussion of any matters ol general interest, relating to h.uropean 
or Indian affairs, provided they are conducted with the temper and 

• Vide C'arlilo, Alexander, &c. + Vide TVtne.v Jottrufflf, July2l), 1H32. 

{ The name and residence of the proprietor, &c. is required to be 
registered, and the following rf’gulation to he complied tyith 
“ The editors of the newspapers or other periodical works in the 
English language are required to lodge one copy of every newspaper, 
regular or extra, and of everv other periodical work published by 
them respectively, in the office'of the chief secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment; anA the etiitorsof tiewspapers or other periodical works in the 
languages of the country, are in lifca manner required to lodge one 
copy of eveiy newspaper or other periodical work published by them, 
in the office of the Persian secretary to the Govcnimcnt. For these 
copies they will receive payment at the usual rate paid by regular 
subscribers for such publications respectively.” 
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decorum which the (fovernment has a rifflit t<i expect from those 
liviiiff under its protection ; neither do they preclude individuals 
from ofterintf, in a tt‘mj)erate and decorous manner, through the 
channel of the public newspapers or other periodical works, their 
own views and sentiments relative to matters affectiiig the interests of 
the community.” * 

I..ord Wm. Bentinck has oven gone farther than his pre¬ 
decessors, as will be seen by the following notice which his 
Lordship caused to be published in the several journals of 
the presidency; it is a striking proof of the compre¬ 
hensive liberality of a man whose whole career has been 
one of unvarying philanthrojty : 

“ The (lovcriior-tTCUcral invites tlic connrnmicnition of all sugges¬ 
tions tendiii;; to ]u-ouioto aiiv brancli of nationul industry,—to im¬ 
prove commercial intercourse by laud and water,—to amend any 
defects in existing estaiilishiiienls,—to encourage the dill'usion of 
education and uscl'ul knoHlcdy;e, and to advance the general pros- 
peritv and hajipi.ie.ss of the British empire in India. This invitation 
is addressed to all native gentlemen, landholders, merchants, and 
others; to all Europeans, both in and out of tlie service, including 
that useful and r< spectnble body <if men, the indigo planters, who 
from their uriintcrni|itcd residence in the Mofussil (interior), have 
peculiar opportunities of forming an opinion .upon some of these 
subjects.” 

Mr. Buckingham’s case requires no comment; the 
merits or demerits of it are well understood. And with 
regard to Mr. Fair, tlie Conijtany’s government was not- 
the cause of his transmission from Bombay, but his Ma¬ 
jesty’s Supreme Court of Judicature. There is a censor¬ 
ship at Madras, the effects of which will be best under¬ 
stood by a perusal of the opinions of one of those most 
interested, I mean the editors of the Madras journals, 
whose sentiments are subjoined. 

Freedom of the Prese .—“ A great deal has been said and written 
on the subject of free press in India, and the govornnieiit of Madra.s 
has been frequently censured for not granting to ii-s the .same privilege 
which has been accorded to our contemportiries at Calcutta and at 



Bombay. Hpoii a calm iTviow of the question, we ronfiesK that in 
our opinion the liberty of the press at Madras would not be attended 
with the {food expected from it, nor do we think that any serious 
injury would be occasioned by a removal of the censorship. Our 
brother editors of the Gorrmnwiit O'azi tir and the Courier have too 
much prood sense to admit into their eoliiinns the .seurrilitv which now 
finds its way into the Calcutta papei"., abusive of our present (•overnor, 
and we are quite sure that any attemjit to sully our paper with such 
articles would be scouted as it deser>ed. We believe that in the Cal¬ 
cutta papers those articles are admitted on the supposition that they 
are true, and that, in con.sequcnco of the censorship, there is no me¬ 
dium for pivinpf vent to them at Madras. If the press were free, 
both sides of the question would be published. Persons in authority 
would not he assailed without beinp defended, and in all probability 
the true state of things would be understood. At present, some dis¬ 
appointed individuals <rratify their anprv feelinj;s by peniiiiiff stric¬ 
tures on Mr. Lushinyton ; and the Bengal papers, anxious for local 
news, particularly when it is seasoned with personality towards men 
in authority, gladly publish them, without satisfying themselves of the 
truth or falsehood of the idiserrations. As those articles are unan¬ 
swered, because they are seldom or never seen bv a Ma<lriisite, they 
are of course taken to be true, and the subject of them is considered 
to be blacker than the devil himself. With a free press at Madras, 
this would be prevented. As far as we are ourselves concerned, we 
prefer the present system, as we are relieved from much responsibi¬ 
lity by it. It has often occurred to us whether, if a libel was pub¬ 
lished in our paper, a prosecution might not be maintained against 
the censor ; whether he is not the party responsible, and not the editor. 
This is rather an extraordinary state of things, and we should like to 
have our contemporaries' opinion on it—not that we hav(' any inten¬ 
tion of allowing any thing libellous to appear in our jiaper, but by 
possibility such an event might unintentionally occur .”—Madras 
(iazrtte, ISth .N'ovember IHlIl. 

The Indian autliorities, while appreciating the blc.ssings 
of a well regulated press (as is seen by the number of 
journals in Calcutta, all of a liberal political tone), have 
discriminated between the use and abuse of so powerful 
a lever for the supjtort or overtlirow of a government, 
in effecting the latter of which, 16,000,000 Mahomedans, 
at the very least, are ready to join; and they have 
also justly estimated the limited degree of public opinion 
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that exists in India,* agreeing witli the saying of Dr, 
Watts: “ If your wine be never so good, and you are 
never so liberal in bestowing it on your neighbour, yet if 
his bottle, in which you attempt to pour it with freedom, 
have a narrow mouth, you will sooner overset the bottle 
than fill it with wine.” 

The number of printing offices in C-alcutta is consider¬ 
able, but they are difficult to enumerate, a great many of 
them being managed entirely by natives. The fine es¬ 
tablishment of Mr. Samuel Smith is a noble specimen of 
how mucli may be accomplished by the spirit and talent of 
a single individual: this gentleman's sul)scri{)tion library 
and reading rooms are more spacious, and enriched with a 
more numerous and valuable collection of books, &c. 
than any circulating library in this splendid tnetropolis; 
indeed, I iiisv \enture to say that it is superior to Ebers’s 
and Saunders’ and Ottley's combined. The library, also, 
of Messrs. Thacker and C'o. is only inferior to Mr. Smith's 
in size, the collection of books being exceedingly valuable. 
Mr. Smith can bear testimony to the desire of the (to- 
vernment to offer every encouragement for the jirosecution 
of his laudable efforts; and the large fortune acquired by 
Mr. Smith by his political newspaper, the “ liengal Hur- 
karu,” is a gratifying evidence of the freedom and prospe¬ 
rity of the Indian press when conducted with discretion. 

In the native as well as in the English journals, a free 
discu.ssion of the measures of (Government takes place, and 
the im[)rovemei.ts suggested by the press, or the com¬ 
plaints made through its columns, receive the ready atten¬ 
tion of the Bengal Government, which seeks or wishes for 
no disguise. If no foolish effott be made to obtain pre- 

♦ Look at the want of power in the Oerman press for the last 
twenty years, until very recently, when it has beg^un to stimulate a few 
of the least apathetic. 
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mature circulation for any speculative journal, the press 
of India will be as useful to the rulers as the ruled, and if 
kept free from licentiousness, and private malice or scandal, 
it will indeed be a lxx)n and blessing to the natives of the 
Eastern hemisphere,* into every part of which, from Persia 
to China, it is now slowly but surely finding a footing, 
and paving the way for the final dissolution of uncontrolled 
despotisms.’!- 

Let us now turn to the important subject of education ; 
and although the proofs of its progress may not be so easy 
of demonstration as that of the public press, yet it would 
be unnatural to suppose that such distinguished Indian 
literati as Verelst, V^ansittart, Hastings, Oruic, lialhed, 
Gladwin, Wilkins, Law, Paterson, Jones, Harington, 
Wilford, Hunter, Colebrooke, Leyden, Scott, Baillie, 
Ross, Ellis, Franklin, Erskine, Roebuck, Lum.sdeu, Gil- 


* Lithography, so admirably suited for the Oriental characters, 
has come to the aid of its elder sister. Typography. 

t The avidity with which the natives seize on a religious topic for 
controver.sial discussion in their newspapers is very great; hut they 
have now got l*aine’s Age of Jtcason to add fresh tires to their dis¬ 
putes : I trust it may’ not be productive of more evil than good. The 
following extract from the Sumachar J>Hrpun, a half English, half 
Bengallee newspaper, established by the missionaries at JSeramporc, 
announces thus the ciri-iiinstance: 

Cirrulntiun of ihe Workx of Painn .—“ We understand that some 
time since a large number of the works of 'J’om Paine, not far short 
of one hundred, was sent for sale to (Calcutta from America, and that 
one of the native booksellers, despairing of a sale, fixed the price of 
each copy at a rupee; a few were sold at this price, which falling 
into the hands of some young men educated in English, the 
anxiety to purchase the work became great. 'J'he vender imme¬ 
diately raised the price to five rupees a copy, but even at that price we 
hear that his whole stock was sohl among the natives in a few days. 
Some one soon after took the trouble to translate .some part of I'aine’s 
Age of Reason into Bengallee, and to publish it in the PruVhnknr, 
calling upon the missionaries, and upon one venerable character by 
name, to reply to it. We at the same time received several letters 
from some of the most respectable natives in Calcutta, subscribers of 
the Durpun, but staunch Hindoos, entreating us not to notice the 
challenge, or to make the pages of this journal the area for theological 
disputations .”—Sumachar Durpim, .lanuary 1832. 
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Christ, Malcolm, Marsden, Elphinstone, Babin^on, Carey, 
Vans Kennedy, Parker, Macnaghten, Marshman, Wilson, 
Herbert, Prinsep, Tod, Mackintosh, and a host of 
others whom it would be tedious to mention, would not 
make every possible exertion for the diffusion of that know¬ 
ledge of which they were, and many still are, the richest pos¬ 
sessors. It was stipulated at the last renewal of the 
charter, tliat £10,000 should be annually devoted from the 
surplus territorial revenue of India to the purpose of 
education; by the billowing extract from a parliamentary 
return in 180!^ (No. 7), it will be seen that the Company 
have <loubled, and in some years trebled the amount laid 
down in the Act, although there was no surjjlus revenue 
in India. 

1821 £21,8S1 

182.'i . Gti, 

182(; . 27,412 

1827 . 4.5,.-113 

As an instaec.* of the efforts making for the diffusion of 
intelligence throughout the British dominions, I may 
((uote tlie testimony before Parliament of the Hon. Holt 
Mackenzie, who states that since the renewal of the last 
charter, the Bengal (Jovermnent have established a college 
at Calcutta for tlu' Hindoos, and reformed very much tlie 
old Moslem College ; that colleges have been established at 
Delhi and Agra, for both Hindoos and Moslems; the 
Hindoo college at Benares has been reformed ; at the seve¬ 
ral institutions it has been the object of Government to ex¬ 
tend the study of the English language, and good books 
have been suj)plied, &c.; that seminaries havt' been es¬ 
tablished in different parts of the country, and schools es¬ 
tablished by individuals have been aided by Government. 
With respect to Bombay, Major-General Sir Lionel Smith, 


1.828.£35,841 

1822 . 38,076 

1830 . 44,.3.30 
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a veteran and distinguished king’s officer, observes in In’s 
evidence before Parliament (6tli Oct. 1831), “Education 
is in such extensive progress, that I hardly think it could 
be more extended—education is also going on in the 
Deckan; the encouragement given by Government consi.sts 
in a very liberal establishment, under the direction of an 
officer of very great attainments in the native languages, 
Capt. Jarvis.”* 

For the army, also, the Company have established schools, 
and libraries liave been sent out to India for the use of the 
troops; and it is in freejuent evidence before Parliament, 
that great pains are taken with the native regimental 
seminaries. I might quote similar testimony with respect 
to Madras, hut perhaps the best jiroof that I could adduce 
is the statement matle by that indefatigable friend of India, 
Sir Alexander Johnston, in his late able Report laid before 
the Royal Asiatic Society,'f namely, that in Madras, 
“ the proportion of inhabitants who have been taught 
reading, writing, and the rudiments of arithmetic, in their 
own language, amount to owe in .'’’t 

Now if we take the Madras jiopidation to be no better 
educated than those of Calcutta or Bombay, we shall 
actually have a highef rate of education in India than in 
any other country on earth. 

* Thi., gciitlomai), 1 l)elieve, doxon'cs tlie credit of liaviii;; lately 
caused tlie introduction of the lithographic art into Persia, which 
will ultimately effect a revolution in that fertile and beautiful, but 
neglected country.—R.M. M. 

t Vide j^siatic Journal for .Inly. 

t Sir Alexander also states, that the Board of Education at Madras 
have recently circulated an almanack, on similar principles to the 
British almanack published here, among the native population of the 
Madras presidency, at the trifling expense of X4H; and he states, also, 
that the late Colonel Mackenzie received from the East-India Com¬ 
pany XlOjOOO for his collections on the history of the Hindoos of the 
Southern Peninsula! 
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1 

scholar to every . 

... 5 inhabitants. 

England. 

1 

do. 

.. 1.0 

do. 

France . 

1 

do. 

• • 17 

do. 

United States 

1 

do. 

.. 11 

do. 

Austria . 

1 

do. 

.. 1.0 

do. 

Prussia . 

1 

do. 

• • 7 

do. 

The XetiierUinds 

1 

do. 

.. >1 

do. 


Let us hear no more about the schoolmaster being “ crib¬ 
bed, cabined, and confined ” in tlic Kast-India Company’s 
territories; lie is more abroad there, thougli less noisy in 
liis works, than tlic Kildare Street Society in Ireland, and 
producing more ra])idly beneficial effects than even the 
laudabk' Irish Education Bill, now Ix-fore Parliament, will 
for a long period effect.*' 

A few words may be useful respecting the established 
t hurch in iiulia, which Mr. Liishington states before Par¬ 
liament, on his knowledge as secretary in the ecclesiastical 
de}>artnient, tolv “ adequate to its purposes.” A statistical 
return for 1827 gives the number of chaplains, stations, 
juid charges, as follows : 

Presidency. Stations. Chaplains. Charge. 

Bengal. 18 l’7 iE40,t>;i5 

Madras . IS I'J . 

Boinl.iiy. 1' . 2 . (i,n!l 


• In nur desire to e.vtend a knowledge of the English language, 
w<^ must do nothing arliitrarily or ha.stily ; if the former, our enemies 
will immediately tell the Hindoos we wish to overturn everv thing, 
and render them iti reality a conquered and degraded race; if the 
latter system he pursued, the European tloverninent functionaries 
would hecomc (utreless of aeqiiiring the Ea-stern languages; an im¬ 
perfect eomnmnieatioii hetween the governed and the governing 
would succeed, and a material Imnd of union now existing be broken. 
The Persian, which is in such general use in official documents, is 
a graceful and at the same time a comprehensive language, easily 
written, and from its floH'cry style well suited to the manners of 
Orientals; from its having been so long the ianguag-e of the Maho- 
inedan conquerors, it is more generally understood all over India 
than any other tongue or dialect. 
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In 1817 Ihcre were . .‘19 chaplains. 

18i'7 . 51 do. 

18.11*. 71 > do. 

The church is under the charge of a diocesan with 
£5,000 a year, and three archdeacons with a£2,000 a year 
each; but great efforts have been recently made to appoint 
an archbishop for India, with two suffragan bishops. 

It would be a strange anomaly to increase the episcopal 
establishment in India, at a moment when the Roman 
Catholics in Ireland and the Dissenters in England are 
protesting against being called on to siijjport a church es¬ 
tablishment whose services they do not require. Would 
Mr. Poynder and the Churcli Missionary Society, or the 
Christian Knowledge Society, defray the expense attendant 
on the nomination of more bishops in India If not, 
their philanthropy does not keep pace with their religious 
zeal, Avhen they woidd require the Hindoo population to 
pay yet more than they now do for Protestant Church dig¬ 
nitaries : moreover, can Christianity be alone promoted by 
means of bishops ? Look at the discijdine of the Scotch 
Church, a pattern in itself for every Christian persuasion ; 
look at the numerous establishments of the dissenters, where 
are their bishops and archbishops ? Mr. Poynder would 
have a church militant something like the king’s army, 
with nearly as many officers as privates, or at least a far 
greater projwrtion of field ^marshals and generals than of 
subalterns. 

Mr. Poynder, however, in his motion before the Court 
of Proprietors, has betrayed his motives; he says, 
“ My great object is to get the bishops appointed, let the 
income be an after consideration !’’f Fortunately for the 

* Bengal 38; Madras 2.3; Bombay 1.5. 

t Mr. Poyjider alleges, that the bishops of India died from ex¬ 
cessive work; now, it is evident that Bishop Middleton died after 

eight 
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jKiopIe of India, the C!ourt of Directors think the income 
ought to be a prior consideration, unless Mr. Poynder will 
provide bishops who will work wthout hire.* The whole 
business smacks of dirty {rounds, shillings, and pence feeling. 

Mr. Poynder appears to me to be an amiable but mis¬ 
taken enthusiast, who is matle the cat’s paw of, to drag the 
nuts out of the fire, by the monkeys who stand by to share 
in the sjwil.f AVho is it that asks for an increase of the 
established church in India ? Is it the members thereof 
resident in Bengal, Madras and Bombay ? —No! Is it the 
Presbyterians, Wesleyans, &c. No! Is it the Roman 
Catholic or Syriac christians ?—No ! Is it the Hindoos 
and Mussulmans, from the sweat of whose brows the 
“ income” is to be derived ?—No ! But it is, as Mr. Hume 
justly observed, “ the members of the Christian Know¬ 
ledge Sociily , &c., who would gladly add to the number 
and importance of the clergy (of which so many of its 
members consisted). But the addition to the establishment 
was not called for by the House of Commons, or by the 
Company; it was not desired by any of our European 
p>pulation; it was unnecessary, and it would .at the same 
time be a most injudicious course, that we should increase 
our church establishment, at the very time when we were 
declaring to the world that the state of our finances ren- 

eight years’residence in India by imprudent exposure to the sun; 
and that Bishop Hebcr perished of apoplexy, the attack being- super¬ 
induced by plunging when heated into a cold hath. Bishop James 
told me himself, when 1 saw him a short time after his arrival, that 
he landed in India with a severe dysentery on him; and Bishop Tur¬ 
ner laboured, I believe, under an incurable malady previous to leaving 
Gneland; vet, says Mr. Povnder, the bishops died from being over¬ 
worked 1—L M. M. 

• Vide Mr. Poynder’s speech, Asiatic Jminutl Register, p. 60, for 
January 1832. 

t The additional sum Mr. Poynder wants for the bishops is 
.€10,000 a year; that, however, is not a quarter of the sum which the 
fulfilment of his motion would cost. 
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dered it necessary that \vc should reduce the allowances to 
our army.”* 

So able and conclusive is the speech of Mr. Hume on 
this occasion, that I am tempted to give the greater part 
of it, the more so because I understand Mr. Poynder and 
his friends have not abandoned hopes of carrying their 
point. 

Mr. lliiiiio suiil tliat lio had al\iay« rciin'Iled tlio ercotiiifr of a 
church estahlishinent in India, and should rcffict it nilli still jrreatcr 
reason if the principle of it should he carried to the extent souf>;ht 
bv the honourable proprietor's motion, 'I'hat motion ho considered 
much fitter for a meetinf; of a missionarv society, or any other asso¬ 
ciation whose ohject was to make proselytes, than for a meetinf; of 
the Company of Merchants tradiiif; to the Kast-Indies. If there was 
one part of the policy of the Company which had his most unqua¬ 
lified approbation-, it was that priin-iple on which it had acted, and 
seemed di.sposed still to act, of not interferin;; with the religfjon of 
the natives of the territory in its possession. {Hear, hear.') What¬ 
ever we mifrlit think of the state in which these people wi-rc, he was 
fflad to know that there was no f;o\ernor of India h ho v\ <nild venture 
to use his authority so as in any way to interfere with their religion, 
for such interference would not, for an instant, be tolerated at home. 
The notion of any attempt at proselytism was one which he rejoiced 
to think was not likely to obtain many supporters in tiie members of 
that court, at either side of the bar, at any time, hut the more par¬ 
ticularly at the present, when we were on the eve of the renewal of 
the Company's charter. The estahlishment of societies having that 
object would he considered the most impolitic and most detrimental 
to the Company's interests in India; but it would be also injurious to 
the natives themselves, as it would inevitably tend to protract, if not 
wholly defeat, the ohject which it had in view. 'J’he conversion of 
the natives to our faith, if it ever was to take place, must be the 
result, not of coercion of any kind, hut their own gradual and spon¬ 
taneous act, founded upon a comparison of their opinions with ours, 
and that arising from an improved system of education. As to the 
object of the honourable proprietor, as far as that was to obtain in¬ 
creased moral and religious instruction, no man was a more sincere 
friend to moral and religious instruction than he was, and no man 
had done more to promote such instruction in his own humble sphere 

* Vide jdsiatic Jonrtial Regiiler, for January 1832, p. 62. 
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tliiui lie liiiil. But lie llurnglit it perfectly possible that means for 
proinotinif both iiii^lit be adojited in our Indian possessions, without 
increasin'; our church establishment there in the way pointed out by 
the honourable and learned projirietor. He did not see why a greater 
establishinent of bishops, or indeed any bishop at all, was necessary to 
the promotion of moral and religious education in India. An exten¬ 
sion of our ehnrch establishmont in I iidia was not necessary for the spi¬ 
ritual wants of our own population, it was not required by the natives, 
am! at the present time it would tend only to alarm their prejudices and 
jealousies. Kor the spiritual instruction of the small eiiristian popu¬ 
lation in India, lie eertainlv tlioug-ht lliat one bisliop and three areh- 
deacons were almoilantly sufficient. 

The opinion of Sir C'hiirlos Forbes on the subject is also 
deserving of the utmost attention ; not le.ss on account of 
his strong religious princijilcs, tlian Trotn his intense 
anxiety to benefit tlie natives of India liy every possible 
means;—indeed, I believe that thoughts for promoting or 
ameliorating th.-ir condition occiqiy the greater part of the 
honourable Baronet’s waking moments ;— 

Sir C. PWbos olijf'cied to tlu‘ motion on very (liffernnt {^rounds 
iVoin Mr. Iluuii* It iijijn arod to him, tliut the adoption of a propo¬ 
sition for increasing our cimrch estahlishnicnl in India, coining iin- 
mediately after tlie meiwures taken hy the (lovernor-gencral for put¬ 
ting a stop to suttees, M’ould he an act of most iiijudicious policy, as 
it would very naturally tend to create in the minds of the natives 
the approliension that it was intended to interfere hy force with their 
religion. 

Mr. Poynder and his well-meaning associates would do well 
to recollect, in their proselytizing zeal, that the religion of 
the Hindoos, as well as that of the Mahomedans, is essentially 
Unitarianism. The Almighty is worshipped under the de¬ 
finitions of the “ infinite, eternal, incomprehensible, self- 
existent being ; who st>es every thing, but is never seen ; 
he who is not to be compassed by description, who is 
beyond the limits of human conception ; he from whom the 
universal world proceeds; who is the lord of the uni¬ 
verse, and whose work is tlie universe; he who is the light 

o 
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of all lights; whose name is too sacred to be pronounced, 
and whose power is too infinite to be imagined ; the one, 
unknown, true being, the creator, the preserver, and the 
destroyer of the universe.”* 

It is true, that the original religion of the Hindoos has 
been corrupted, and with the majt^y it is an extravagant 
polytheism, replete with mytholo^cal allusion to every 
circumstance or ceremonial of life however minute. Hut 
has Mr. Poynder ever heard of one Hindoo becoming a 
genuine convert to Christianity 'i Neither Mr. 1’. nor any 
other jierson has ever heard of an instance;—the reason is 
obvious,—a Hindoo is desired to reject the worship of one 
million or so of deities, but he is at the same time called 
on to adopt the incomprehensihle idea of the Trinity ;—his 
reason is appealed to for the rejection of idolatry, but its 
exercise is denied him on the assumption of his new creed, 
which he is told must be adopted by means of “ faith” alone, 
and that rea.son must slumber while the tUxitrines of reve¬ 
lation are being unfolded to him. 

The result of such absurd attempts at conversion is 
easily foreseen ; the Hindoo becomes either a conlirmed 
deist, or an arch hy})ocritc, tletested by the sect which he 
has forsaken, distrusted by the community whose opinions 
he has pretended to adopt, "f Besides, unless education and 
moral precepts have been extensively and firmly inculcated 
in the individual previous to his renunciation of the system 
on which he built his hopes of futurity, as well as regulated 

• Vide Coleman’s Mytlioloffy of the Hindoos, a splendid work, 
which Mr. Poynder would do well immediately to order from the 
puhlishcrs, as it would in some degjrce moderate his conduct. 

t For the truth of this picture 1 would appeal to Rajah Ram- 
mr.hun Roy, now in Enp;land, who, if he tohf Mr. Poynder that 
“ had it not been for some Christians sent U> India, Christianity would 
have made more rapid progress," must have wandered far from his 
previous opinions, as well as conferred a very slight honour on all 
other Anglo-Indian Christians. 
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his present actions, tlie prop on which lu* leaned Iwing 
pulled away, without the substitution of an enlightened 
morality, he becomes a dangerous member of society, the 
gratification of his passions or momentary enjoyment being 
his ruling principle; hence the Company’s government 
have been exceedingly careful how such persons have been 
permitted to hold official situations, for were the induce¬ 
ment held out, that professing Hindoo Christians were 
eligible or preferable on account of tlieir creed for appoint¬ 
ments, there would indeed be many candidates"; and the 
Indian government would adopt a means of proselytism 
more efficacious, but more dangerous to its stability, tfian 
any that could be devised by the whole of the missionary 
societies in the world. 

These remarks are not made with a view to depreciate 
the character or conduct of missionaries, so long as they 
confine themselves to the extension of education, the incul¬ 
cation of morality, o;* the diffusing a knowledge of the 
useful arts of life ; their beneficial influence in these parti¬ 
culars have been witnessed by me in various parts of the 
globe, in the kraal of the Hottentot, and in the wigwam of 
the Indian savage; among the Now Hollanders, the Mala- 
gashes, the New Zealanders, the Cingalese, and the KaflVes, 
as well as at the noble College of Serampore; * but it is a 
wild, tdsionary attempt at forcing Christianity, which I so 


* Drs. Carey and Marshman have {{one the true way to work ; they 
have not only established schools in every direction, but they have set 
up a steam e'uffiiie for the nianufaeture of paper; a foundiy forcastinjf 
type, whether in Oriental or Kuropean characters; and to this they 
have added a newspaper, half Knf^lish and half Beujjallee, which they 
publish twice a week, totally divested of all sectarian or methodistical 
cant. Similar efl'orts have hceti made in Ceylon, by Mr. Fox and 
other amiable and talented men, and hy Mr. .Tones in Madagascar. 
The conduct of I)r. l'hillii>8 and the unfortunate Tliretfall in Africa 
well deserves commendation; alsoMr. Threlkeld in New Holland; 
Mr. Marsden and others in New Zealand, who have periled every 
earthly thing for the sake of their dark brethren. 

o 2 



much deprecate, and which Mr. Poyiider so mischievously 
advocates. The most remarkable circumstance connected 
with the Christian religion is, that it has spread its influ¬ 
ence in sj)ite t)f the sword and of persecution, by the mere 
virtue of its ])reeepts; and if tlie adoption of its doctrines 
be indispensable for the future salvation of man, Mr. 
Poynder may rest assured tiiat his efforts to promote their 
circulation, or tiu' Kast-lndi/i Company’s endeavours (if it 
were so) to retard them, would be equally futile, unless the 
divine will were favourable to their dissemination. Rut 
the learned gentleman must not think that virtue e.annot 
exist indeytendent of christianitv ; there are thousands— 
aye millions, in Hindustan, of Hindoos, I’ansees, Mahoine- 
dans, Rudhists, ike. whose prineiyiles are as ))ure, and their 
standard of moral rectitude as high as that of any indivi¬ 
dual in Great Britain, but w'ho nevertheless finidv believe 
in the religion which has been instilled into them in youth. 
How' far locality of birth may have been the jtriinary cause 
of Mr. Poynder being educated as a Christian, and a 
native of Bombay as a Parsec, or an inhabitant of Calcutta 
as a Hindoo, it is not for me to decide ; I mere]}’ allude to 
the circumstance, in order that Mi'. Poynder may be 
induced to moticrate a zeal which, if jiroceeded in, will 
retard instead of accelerating the object aimed at. A 
great and unjust outcry has been raised in England, on 
account of the Company’s gtivernment levying a tax on 
the ])ilgrinis resorting to several celebrated Hindoo tem¬ 
ples, jiarticularly at Jnggernath in Cuttack ; but it is not 
stated that the Company’s government reluctantly under¬ 
took the management of these temples, at the instigation of 
the Board of f'ontrol; that the object was to prevent the 
extensive impositions and frauds which were practised on 
the unfortunate misguided devotees, whose lives were thus 
protected and comforts attended to, as bein|(e who were in 
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fact, from their ultra-religions zeal, incapable of attending 
to worldly affairs. This system was adopted at an early 
jieriod of our rule—at a ])eriod when in England the crime 
of purchasing and selling liunian beings was considered 
no oflence against the laws of (lod or man ; but now, after 
the establishment of an elficaent police, the jnaking of 
roads, building of bungalows, &e. and the prevention of a 
host of crimes and religious murders, as well as checking 
in a material degree the bigotry of the votaries of such 
degrading su])erstition, the Company are called on to 
renounce all control over the temples, and allow them to 
become again scenes of riot, confusion, plunder, and blood¬ 
shed, which would require and demand the strong ann of 
the law for the su))pression thereof, as much as the system 
of infiinticide or suttees. 

But, says Mr. Poynder, the Company realize a revenue 
from the pilgrims at Juggernath and Gya; the learned 
gentleman should l.ave added, as a set-off; for un¬ 
der the Madras presidency, the payments on account of 
mosques and temples carecd the revenues derived from 
])ilgrims.'”* 

It is not a little remarkable as illustrative of the spirit of 
party, that while so much odium has been attempted to be 
cast on the Company’s government for their conduct, in 
keeping those pilgrimage resorts within the bounds of de¬ 
corum, that no i-emark has been Jiiade on the conduct of 
the King’s government in Ceylon, which, as the talented 
editor of the Asiatic Journal observes, “ has Ix^en from the 
first in actual contact and co-operation with the temple 
affairs without exciting any observation.” I have personally 
witnessed the devil worship in Cieylon—at Kandy, and 
other ])laces in the interior, as well as along the coast from 

• EviHoncp of Mr. Stark, Jicad of the revenue department in the 
Board of Control. 
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Colombo to Matura, and I candidly declare I saw nothing 
equally hideous in the Hindoo superstitions, if I except 
those voluntary martyrs who delight in being swung in the 
air by a hook passed through the muscles of the loins; or 
who have a gusto for thrusting a large iron through the 
thickest part of the tongue or lips ! 

It is rightly observed by the before-named editor, that 
the “ King’s government of Ceylon stands forth as high 
priest of superstition; enforces attendance upon temple 
ceremonies, to the manifest inconvenience of the poor peo¬ 
ple,* who are under the necessity of making long jouiipeys 
for that purpose; sanctions an absurd and superfluous 
mummery by the presence of the representative of the 
King of England, and expects people of all classes to 
attend from the remotest provinces, and pay a ‘ con¬ 
siderable sum,’ which is placed in the custody of British 
commissioners; and all this, which must be notorious to the 
missionaries on the island,f has not provoked a single 
animadversion !”J In truth, Mr. Poynder must have a 
poor idea of the clergy and bishops of India, when he 
takes upon himself their functions, respecting the disgrace 
which it is alleged a Christian government suffers by rea¬ 
son of the conduct of the Company. Bishop Heber, in his 
writings, has never I believe once touched on the subject; 
and we hear nothing of it in the life of the orthodox Mid¬ 
dleton ; and with respect to Bishop James, I speak from a 
personal knowledge, that he judiciously saw the Company 
were necessitated on state policy, as well as on the grounds 
of humanity, to persevere in their course. All the authors 

• These remarks are made by the editor, after quoting an extract 
from the report of theKing’s commissioners, on which they are founded. 

t Mr. Callaway and other Ceylon missionaries, as well as the late 
Rev. Mr. Ireland, were well aware of these circumstances. 

t Asiatic Journal for July. 
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or persons whtj liave visited Juggernatli, agree that the 
flux of pilgrims resorting to this celebralisl shrine (the 
mere ground around which, for twenty miles, is considered 
holy) is yearly diminishing, and if no injudicious measures 
be adopted, will in a brief period be exceedingly, if not 
entirely, diminished. *' Mr. P<jynder says, “ I think that 
the tax levied induces resortif he could prove this by 
analogy, it would be well for the Cliancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, in the present perjdexing stateof his budget; but, 
unfortunately for Mr. I’oynder’s theory, Lord Althorjj finds 
that taxation diminishes consumption, and that the less 
the duty regularly levied, the greater the u.seof the article 
taxed. I will not, however, occupy the reader’s time in 
dwelling longer on a subject which all, w'ho know any 
thing of the ])eo])le cd’ India, de))rec.ate at present any 
interference wit!’.. Had the Company’s government at¬ 
tempted to suppress suttees'!" 1^''^ time when infanticide 
was put a stop to, England would not now be in pos.session 
of Itulia; and eve)\ at the present advanced period of civi¬ 
lization and knowledge, the Bengal government would not 

* Mr. Rickard'* admits that, althoiifTh “the Hindoo castes su-e now 
the same as they have liemi for centuries," yet, in spite of this impe¬ 
diment, “ the lifflit of knowledge, irresistihle in its progress, has at 
length penetrated the harrier of Kastern darkness.” Vol. i. 11.5. 

t 'I'here can he no di)ohf that thi.s infernal rite originated in the 
jealousy of prini'es, who feared that on their decease the numerous 
wives whieh they possessed would he enjoyed by other men (their in- 
ferioi's), and thal eonseipiently their memories would be degraded ; 
the system of ancestral law among the Hindoos, by whieh property 
became divideil amotig tlie family after the demise of the widow, 
hrooght cupidity to the aid of jealousy; and the Brahmins, for the 
jmrposc of perpetuating their domination, made priestcraft an acces¬ 
sary to both ; in time, therefore, it became as much a point of honour 
among very many Hindoo vvonien to sacrifice themsel* es, as it is to 
an Knglishman, or a Frenchman, or an American, to .submit to im¬ 
molation by means of a pistol, a rapier, or a rifle: with this dift'erenoe, 
that the woman only sought her own destruction ; hut the gentlemen, 
not content with hazarding their own lives, seek the murder of others. 
Both customs are atrocioms, hut they are eipially rooted in the preju- 
tlices of society, the snilee claiming" precedence for antiquity. 
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interdict the suttees, until the opinion of the native officers 
of the Bengal army were had, as to the feelings of the 
troops on a subject which, as well as infanticide,* involved 
the dearest rights of humanity, and whicli in any other 
country but India, would h.ive instantly fallen beneath the 
execration of public odium. When we sec so powerful an 
opposition to the alx)lition of such a diabolical rite as 
female cremation, let us beware lest we proceed too fast; 
let us temper prudence with benevolence, policy with })rin- 
ciple, and justice with expediency. 

• It is well known that the Indian fjovernnicnts haxo spared no 
exertions to put a stop to this unnatural eriine in India, ainonjf their 
allies as well as vassals; hut unfortunately, pride, poverty, and avariee 
are leaprod with superstition to perpetuate these horrible sacrifiees. 
It is stated that Major Walker, previous to his departure from (iu- 
zcrat, received the most adi'ctirif; compliment which a pood man 
could receive, in beinp welcomed at the pate of the palace, on some 
public occasion, by a procession of pirls of biph rank who owed their 
lives to him, and who came to kiss his clothes, and throw wreaths of 
flowers over him, as their deliverer and second father. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE COLONIZATION OF INDIA HY ENGLISHMEN;—nEFlI- 

TATION OF JIK. RICKAUDS’ CAI.IIMNY:-PETITION OF 

THE natives against COLONIZATION;-MOTIVES 

IVIIK n INFLl ENCED THE COURT OF DIRECTORS IN 

GRANTING LICENSES;-IF EUROPEANS HAD BEEN 

ALLOWED AN INDISCRIMINATE RESORT TO INDIA, THE 
LANDED PROPERTY OF THE HINDOOS WOULD HAVE 
PASSED INTO THE HANDS OF THE FORMER. 

'Phe subject on which I am now about to treat is one 
of great iinjiortance, not merely to the mercantile pro^ 
sperity of India .ukI England, but also to the continued 
connection of both countries: I mean the colonization of 
India. Before entering on it however, I cannot help jirotest- 
ing against the unjust, and I will add untrue assertion of 
Mr. Rickards, that by the East-India Comjiany “Britisli 
merchants in India, have ever been considered interlopers 
and enemies,—sometimes exjKised to virulent persecutions 
and barbarous cruelty, and uniformly branded with the 
imputation of lM?ing incorrigible disturbers of the public 
peace. ^ 

Does Mr. Rickards support this monstrous charge by 
a shadow of proof ? No! not an iota. He quotes a 
“ note” from Mr. Mills’ work (a gentleman who has 
never been in India), the utmost tendency of which-f- is 

* Rickards' India, vol. i p. 82. 

t Even this very note is quoted, it appears, hy Mr. Mill, from ano¬ 
ther old work, entitled “ Hamilton's New Account of India, p. 232.” 
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to shew that Sir Josiah Child wrote to the government of 
Bombay in 1691 (!) “ to crush those who invaded the 
ground of the Company’s pretensions in India!!”—The 
allegation against the Indian government is in itself so se¬ 
rious, that I cannot help expressing iliy astonishment that a 
person of Mr. Rickanls’ age and expei ience, as well as 
standing in society, could have dared to utter .so gross a 
calumny. Where are the instances of “ barbarous cruelty” 
which Mr. Rickards asserts to have been perpi trated on 
British merchants.? In what records are they “ branded 
as incorrigible disturbers of the public peace r” Sir, I am 
gratified that you have presumptuously uttered so out¬ 
rageous a mis-statement, for it will lead every unprejudiced 
person to look with contempt on your unworthy endea¬ 
vours to raise a popular outcry against a body, to whicli 
you yourself are principally indebted for the station you 
now' enjoy. I.est, however, there should lx* some who, 
dazzled with a name, are ever ready to lend a willing ear 
to those, who announce themselves as ‘ lights to lighten the 
Gentiles,’ I will not content myself with merely offering a 
negative to the foregoing infamous charge, but prove its 
falsity by a detail of irrefutable facts. 

The words “ ever been” require that I should l(K)k even 
beyond the present century for refutation; and the first 
document that presents itself, is a table {>repared by Mr. 
Hodgson, of the Madras civil service, and delivered into 
the House of Lords, 6th May 1830, to shew the attempts 
which have been made in the Madras territory to culti¬ 
vate silk, cotton, cochineal, and other articles, by free mer¬ 
chants, who received every possible assistance from the 
Company’s government. 
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District. 


Ganjaiii 


VizaffapatHiii 


Rajahmuiidri 


Ountoor 

Masulipataiu 


Nellore and 
Ongole 

Company’s 

Jagheer 


Pbbsidkncy of Fort St. GtoKot. 


Niiture, Extent, and Object of Grant. 


Bt'lvt'uen 

J7% 

HT)(i 

15^03 


to 

1803 


1/1)5 

1804 


1793 

1800 


1704 

I 7 OG 


1801 

to 

1804 

1793 

1705 


Grant of land for the erec tion 
of stig'ar works, to Messrs. 
Smith and Colley, reverted 
to a Mr. Hick. Tlie making 
! of rum tried ; sujjar wa.s not 
I cuhivated l)V these <^entle- 
men ; the cane was boiiq’ht. 
A lease of two pei oiinnahs, 
(•oiityiiiiiiir many villaires, To 
Major Evans, superintend¬ 
ent of the C'Oinpjinv's •'tud, 
to facilitate the l)ree(lin^ of 
horses, Co<*oa-imt planta¬ 
tions on a {;;reat seale were j 
tried. Major .Evans was here ; 
a farmer of revenue, or Kn- 1 
ropean Zemindar. 

A lease of many v 
Messrs. Campbell and Keat¬ 
ing, for the cultivation and 
manufacture of indigo, &c. 
These gentlemen were Eu¬ 
ropean Zemindars during 
the period of their lease. 

A grant of land to Dr. Rox¬ 
burgh, near 8amulcottah, 
for sugar plantations and 
exotics. This grant was not 
of any great extent, and did 
not include the superiority 
over any native village. 
Pepper tried, 1 believe. 
Various grants of small plots 
of ground were made in 
these and the provinces 
named above, for the crea¬ 
tion of inulherry and opuntia 
garden.s, for the rearing of 
silk-wonns and of the cochi¬ 
neal insect. 

Grant of privilege to work 
copper mines to Captain 
Ashton, IT. M. liJth rejft. 
Grant of land (part endowed 
land of a pagoda at Vulloor) 
to Mr. Popham, for the cul¬ 
tivation of Bourbon cotton 


Unsatisfactory. 


Unsatisfactory 
us regarded 
the breeding 
of horses and 
rearing cocoa- 
nuts. 


illage'’^ to jUnsatisfactory 
; Unregarded in- 
' diiro. 


Uti-iuTisfuctorv 
ami abandon¬ 
ed. 


Unsatisfactory 
as regarded 
silk and cochi¬ 
neal. 


jUnsatisfactory 
as regarded 
copper. 

Unsatisfactory. 
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District. 


(’ompaiiy’s 

Jagheer 


Cuddalore 
South Arcot 


I’residency of Fort St. Cn-ov^v—twitiiiHed. 


17!I3 


17S.3 

I7!)5 


J705 


17S1 


1802 

to 

J805 


Date. I Nature^ Extent, and Object of Grant. Result. 


and inullierrv plants; not 
a p'ant of villag'o snporiori' 
ties. 

Transfom'd to IMr. W. Wehb, 
who tried rope-makinc- from 
the A!ve. ^ 

Grant <if land to make iiml- 
herry jdantations, tu Mr. 
Ilohert \\ olfe and to se\eral 
na(j\es. 

—In all case‘»of grants 
ot land (not entire 

>illa^es), the jmssession 
and oeenpation of the land 
wasohtained for huiidin}rs 
and plantations for mul* 
herrv trees hy private 
ajfreements made with the 
eultivator.s. 

Lurpc occupation of iafid at 
Vellout, fifteen miles from 
Madras,under a ('ouipaiiv’s 
superintemlent, for a mtiJ. 
herry j^arden and silk fila¬ 
ture. Kxpeiisi\e works 
erected. 

Grant of land and lottse of 
villages to Messrs. Boehuek 
and Abbot, for the cultiva¬ 
tion of indif,»^o, &c. Kxpen- 
sive works erected. Mucli 
correspondence with the 
t’oUectors and the g’overn- 
ment. J 

Nursery for trees and bam- 
luKts on an extensive scale, j 
by tlu' collectors at Param- j 
haucum. 

Grant of land to establish a 
weaving villag**, &c. to Mr. 
Jordan, near St. Thomas 
Mount, fifteen oj* twenty 
miles from Madras. 

Grant of land for a sugar 
manufactory, to Mr. Canin- 
hell. * ^ 

N,B .—Not certain whether 
the sugar-cane was cuU 


Gnsatisfacrloiy. 
Unsatisfuctorv. 


Failure. 


Failure. 


Failure. 


Failure. 


Failure as re- 
I garded sugar. 





Pn“'i(lcn<’y <►! K«ji t St. Geort:*' - 

i I 

district. Date. Nature, Fxtcnt, and Object of Grant. , Result. 

I i . tivntt'd l)v Mr, <'aiii])bpll ! 

1 or jMirchased fVotii tlie 

I natives. 

Harrantahal j 17i)3 (irant t»t’land for the rparititi' Failure. 

I of exotios, and experiiiientul 

i airrifnlture atid Ijorticultiire, 

j to Mr. Moyllji r. 

: ISO) of lands for indipo Goin^’on. 

; ! \torks. 

l!^12 |<ir:(nt of l.-tiuU for indigo Ditto. 

works. 

Arrot 17^*3 Fstahlishincnl, iindio' <<nn- Sincrsstul as 

TiniK'vellv nn'n'ial resident, of j)lania- n'uards coU 

i IStlS tions of (’inn:i!iioii atid nut- ton; abandon- 

mt‘f^s,and eod'ee ]>lanlalion'', ed a« rej’^ards 

Inlrodnetion o}‘ tlie rultita- finnaiijoi},c(»f- 
' tion of Bonrl»on cotton, tee, and nut- 

'I'he B(*nrbon eotto?i has inei(s,ovvii)j;to 

sneeeeded; th(‘ einnainon thea<r(|uisitioii 

I ainl cofiee <*iilture has hecii ot ('evlon. 

I aban<loTie<l. 'J'he Bimrbon 

! I cottiin eantuit he greatly 

! i extended ; the plant thriv¬ 

ing onl\ either ill a peculiar 
soil or climate ; the latter 
j most likely. I 

I Grant of land to 3Mr. Yomi^, jFailuro as re- 
{ son-indaw to Dr. Ander-j Air. 

son, and afterwards to Mr Young’, Air. 

• Hug’hos, for cultivation of Hughes going 

j cotton manufacture, of in- on. 

i digo, &e. 

Alalaliar 171^^- ! A lease of village and grant Successful, it 

IhOH of land to Air. Alnrdock is believed, as 

Brown, for various purposes, concernedAlr. 
rearing of pepper, &c. en- Brown. . 
tailed much correspondence 
and discussion. i 

I71’l- tirant for the erection of a Failure, with 
saw-inill, and advances on mucliloss. 
the Company’s account by 
i Governor Duncan. 

E. rperitn m Av, sucevsafa / I'fforU 
of Kuropmus. 

Mysore 1HOO 'Flie intr^dnetion of the po- 
lat «)0 into Mysore. It has 
become an article of export 
to Madras and elsewhere. | 
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Presidency of Fort St. Gcorpe— continued. 

i .. 'i 

District. Date. Natore, Extent, and Object of Grant* j RetuU. 

Bangalore 1805 The introduction of t>o apple, ' 

peach, strawberry, and other 
; fruits. 

Neil^erry 1818 Introductitm of Europeaii 
Hills to . fruits, &c. on the immntains | 

1820 of Neilgcrry. j 

Tiimivelly, 1700 , The introduction of Bourbon | 

Arcot, cotton, 

and other 1800 The manufacture of indigo in 
provinces to ‘ an improved process from 
! the cold infusion. 

1703 i The introduction of all sorts 
1 of articles manufactured in 
1 , tin; now a most extensive 

] native manufacture in e\ery 

lara:e town. 

i 1801 A <*anal dugbvMr. Cochraiie, 

I 1802 opening a communication 

1 between Madras ami Puli- 

j cat, highly successful. 

I The improvement in stamp- 

I ing instead of painting cot- 

I ton goods, and introduction 

I of iinpj'oved patterns, 

j An improvement in the ma- 

I I nufacture of steel. 

I’lie cultivation of coffee is 
^reading in Mysore and 
Bengal, it is said. 

'I’he cultiv 4 tion of oats in 
Bengal and Behar. 

, 1801 ' Silk at Bangalore. j 

I 1802 IndigoinTanjorc,Salem,and j 
j Tondiman's country. j 

1 ' - j 

Now Sir, as your partizans may not be satisfied with the 
foregoing table, nor with iny referring them to the efforts 
made by the Company during the last and present century, 
in sending out and employing Mr. Fitzmaurice, Mr. Jones, 
and others for sugar manufacture, coal mines, &c., I will 
quote other testimony equally conclusive as Mr. Hodgson's. 
Mr. G. Mackillop, a free merchant who resided eighteen 
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yi'iirs in Bengal, says in March 1882, “ So far as tlie 
Kast-India Company are concerned, it a])pear,s to me that 
every facility has been given to the trade with India 
calcidated to })romote its increase.” 

Mr. Ritchie, a free‘merchant of Bombay, on being asked 
by the Parliamentary Committee (7th March 1831), “if the 
free trade was molested or impeded in any way by the 
authorities of the East-India Company, so as to make any 
interference of Parliament of service rcjdied, on theejues- 
tion being repeutedlv put to him in a variety of shapes, “ I 
am not aware of any impediment whatever which we lalx)ur 
uiuler that could be removed, except taking off tlic 
duties.’' These dutie.s, although trifling in themselves, 
Mr. Ritchie subsequently stated were all taken off by the 
local authori'.ies, anil approved by the Court of llirectors. 
Indeed, so clesi"ous were the Company's Government “ to 
remove even the appearance of preference and favour in the 
Eegislature,” tb.a-. .-i Regulation was passed by the Bengal 
Government, a lopy of which I have fortunately brouglU 
witli me from India. The following is a verbatim copy ■ 
A.U. —ItKnt i.ATioN IX. 

A K(>a;ulatioti for roscindirif; some of the Riile.s of Regulation XXXf. 
1711.1, anil (he eorivsiloTuling Rules for Benares and the (Vded Pro-, 
vinees, and for plaeuig the (Commercial Agents of the East-India 
(Company on the same footing towariR Natives of the country as 
other ]iersons.—Passed hy the (rovernor General in (Council on the 
9th June ItCiil, corresponding with the iJ8th Jeyte 12.‘{6, Bengal 
Era; the 22d Jeyte 12.30, Fusly; the 29tli Jeyte 1236, Willaity; 
the 8th Jeyte 1880, Sumhut, and the 0th Zohijja 124-1, Iligeree. 

Regulation XXXI. 1793, and the corresponding enaetments for 
Benares and the eeded and conquered provinces, were passed for the 
purpose of prescrihing rules for the conduct of the commercial resi¬ 
dents in their dealings with native w'eavers and others employed in 
the provision of the investment of the East-lndia Company: those 
rules were then required no less as a safeguard against abuse of power 
hy the commercial residents and agents for the Company, than for 
the protection of the commercial officers against fraud and embezzle- 
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nient, and for ensuring the execution of tlie cootraets entered into by 
these officers. At the present day the same reasons do not exist for 
prescribing l)y special regulation, the course to he ohserred in respect 
to contracts entered into for the provision of articles of the Honour¬ 
able Company's investment: it has accordingly been deemed expe¬ 
dient, in order to mnovr the ttppearmice of^ favovr and preferenre in 
the leqislatnrc, which the existence of a special enactment of the kind 
is calculated to excite, to rescind the provisions of the existing Regu¬ 
lations giving such a preference, and to leave the commercial resi¬ 
dents, and other agents of tlie Company, to follow the same process of 
law in the enforcement of contracts and in their other dealings with 
the natives of the country as individual traders. The following rules 
have accordingly been passed to he in force tvithin the territories 
subject to the Presidency of Fort ^A’illiam, from the date of the pro¬ 
mulgation of this Regulation. 

Jl. Sections TI. to XVIIT. inclusive, of Regulation XXXI. ITH'I, 
with the explanatory rules of sections 111. and IV. Regulation IX. 
1801, extended to Benares by section II. Regulation IV. 1805, also 
the corresponding sections of Rcgpilation XXXVII. 1803, for the 
ceded provinces, are hereby rescinded. 

III. F 'irxt. Commercial residents and other officers providing arti¬ 
cles for the investment of the Honour!d>le East-India Company, or 
otherwise employed in purchasing or procuring goods ftir purjatscs of 
trade, shall sue and be sued, and he subject to tie* pnn'ess and juris¬ 
diction of the civil or criminal courts of the (umntry, in the same 
manner as the agents and factors of any other merchants, saving 
always the privileges and immunities they mat enjoy as British sub¬ 
jects ; and subject to the rules and restrictions cotitained in the general 
regulations respecting suits conducted or defended on account of the 
Honourable Company, or otherwise in their public capacity. 

Heeond. Native workmen and other persons, w’eavers, silk-winders, 
8 ic. in the employment of commercial residents, also persons under 
engagement to deliver articles to the commercial officers of the Ho- 
iiourable Company, shall be, and are hereby declared to be, subject to 
the same process, civil and criminal, of the courts and public officers 
of the country, as other natives living within the jurisdiction of the 
said courts and public officers respectively, and no distinction shall be 
made in the form and manner of serving the process on them. 

IV. Modification of the rule contained in Section III. Regulation 
II. 1814, it is hereby prescribed and provided, that wlien a petition of 
plaint against a commercial resident or other commercial officer 
amcnahle to the jurisdiction of the court, shall be lodged in any ooiirt 
of civil judicature, notice of the same shall be sent in the manner pre- 
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•crihpd by Sertioti XIX. Regulation XXXI. 1793, to the said officer, 
and a copy of the same shall he forwarded to the Board of Trade, 
who shall infonc ‘lie court within six weeks from the date of their 
rccei])t of the petition, whether the suit shall he defended as a Go- 
l erument action, or at the risk and cost of the officer sued. If no in¬ 
timation he received hy th4 court within the period stated, due allow'- 
ance being made for the period occupied in the conveyance of letters 
to and fro hy the public dawk, the case shall proceed, and be carried 
to judgment as a personal action against the commercial resident or 
other officer .sued. 

I might, were it not unnecessary after citing the fore¬ 
going regulation, adduce the testimony of Mr. Bracken, 
Mr. Mackillop, and other free merchants, to shew that the 
commercial residents of the Company have not any unfair 
advantages over other persons purchasing in the same mar¬ 
ket ;* I shall therefore pass on to glance at the East-India 
Register for May 1832, to see the number of merchants 
under the list of European inhabitants in Bengal alone. 

I find on enumeration that there are two hundred and 
seven merchants' names in the Bengal list ! Is it not 
strange, that none of these two hundred merchants com¬ 
plain of the “ barbarous cruelties ” to which the Com¬ 
pany’s Government subject them ? that none of their nume¬ 
rous European assistants have ever yet uttered a com¬ 
plaint ? — that the many hundred of European indigo 
planters, and their hundreds of European assistants, have 

* In the documents laid before Parlian^ent is an extract of a letter 
from the Court of directors to the Bengal Government, dated (>th 
September 1813, in W'hich the following expressions are used: “ We 
cannot omit expressing our expectation that all our servatits shall 
conduct themselves with liberality and candour, and act up to the 
full spirit of the Legislature, so that if the traders should ho disap¬ 
pointed in their views, they may have no ground for imputing their 
disappointment to any deviation on our part from the principle upon 
which the trade is opened to them.” The Court in all their des¬ 
patches invariably desire, that the “ private trader, as well the 
Company’s commercial agents, should have every practicable aid and 
facility in obtaining the regular supply of their investments, accord¬ 
ing to their respective engagements with the producers.” Appendix 
to Report from the Commons for 1831. 

P 
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not protested against tJte, “ barbarous cruelties ” inflictetl 
on them ?—that the numerous European general shop¬ 
keepers, and the watch-makers, jewellers, apothecaries, 
tailors, gun-makers, printers, Iwot and shoe-makers, pro- 
visioners, publicans and sinners of every denomination, 
are, strange to say, so much pleased with what Mr. 
Rickards is pleased (perhaps jocularly) to term “ barba¬ 
rous cruelties !”—that they persist in subjecting themst'lves, 
without a murmur, to their tyrants, drink their “ kdl 
shrop,” smoke thi-ir “ hookas,” and ilasli along in tlieir 
“ buggies,” or btirouclics, as merry as if they led the ])lea- 
santest lives in the world. Unless like Isishmen they are 
“ used to lianging,” and therefore care tiothing for the 
“ barbarous cruelties” which tlie fertile imagination *)f 
Mr. Rickards has conjured up, tliey must be ti most insen¬ 
sible as well as ungrateful set of mortals, not to come 
forward with some statement of their suflerings. Really 
I fear the reader would be nauseated were I t(» extract a 
few more of Mr. Rickards’ and Mr. Crawfurd’s state- 
ntents, and tlicrefore proceed to examine the grounds j)n 
which the Company’s Government Itave adopted their pre¬ 
sent and past policy with respect to colonization. 

The history of European colonization, whether in the 
Eastern or AVestern hemisphere, is marked by two decide<l 
features—either the annihilation of the dark, by the fair 
races of men, or a degradation of the latter into an inferior 
order of beings.* 'J'o avoid the latter h<as of course been 
an earnest matter with the English East^Iudia Company 
since their earliest conquests in Hindostan: to avert the 
former, has been the never-ceasing object of their vigi¬ 
lance ;—so far, the measures taken have proved adequate 
to the important ends in view: indeed, with respect to the 

• As at (loa, or any of the Indian or African settlements where the 
Portuguese have colonized themseb es. 
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parliamentary jirohibition of Englishmen from purchasing 
lands in llindostan, the Eclinhurgh reviewers acknowledge 
it to be so extraordinary an act of self-denying policy, 
that “ it is difficult t() describe the astonishment with 
which foreigners learn this act of the British Legislature; 
several persons of distinction in France could not conceal 
the impression produced by mentioning it.” This was par¬ 
ticularly the case with Napoleon, whose eagle-mind at 
a glance, saw the justice as well as the profound policy of 
the measure. Had it not been adopted, where would now 
l)i> tlie dark inhabitants of the soil would tlierc have 
been a remnant of tlieni left in anotlier half-century ? or if 
in existence, would tliey not have been as ndacrip/i pleba' 
instead of lords of the soil ? The Indians on tlic banks of 
the Ganges or Indus would have been as degraded and as 
ilestitute as are at the present day the Indians on the banks 
of tile Orinoco or tlie Missisippi! That tliis is the feeling 
of tile natives, will be seen by the following petition presented 
to the House of Comiiions last month (July 18f32), by IMr. 
Cutlar Fergusson ; it is extracted from tlie Alinutes of the 
House of Commons, and demands, particular attention, 
more particularly as it emanates from a body of men pos¬ 
sessed of the greatest influence and wealth in Bengal. 

Pktition from J3 i;.vuai. against Colonization. 

“ A petition of the Zciiiindarn, Talookd.ars, and other native in- 
haliitants of Calcutta and its subordinate districts, was presented 
and read; setting forth, that tlie J^otitioners have learned with equal 
surprise and alarm, that the Ilritish inhabitants of Calcutta have 
transmitted a petition to be presented to the House, praying, among 
other things, that the House will he pleased to take info eonsidei a- 
tion the expediency of abolishing all restrictions on the resort of 
British subjects to, and on their residence in India ; in consequence of 
which the petitionei's beg leave respectfully to lay before Parliament 
the grievances n-hich they apprehend from this measure, if adopted, 
for such consideration as the House may he pleased to bestow ; that 
the Petitioners are every dtiy more and more taught to acknowledge 
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the prolection of their persons ami properly, whieh they now enjoy 
under the benignant rule of the British seepire; hut that the I’eti- 
tioners, if they have rightly comprehended the nature of the privilege 
deinaudcd hv those whr) pray for un unrestrieted resort to, and resi¬ 
dence in India of British suhjeets, cannot look forward to the imdis- 
tiirhcd and |),n'manent enjoyment of these blessings ; and should it 
please the House to grant the prayer of the British inhabitants ol 
Calcutta, the Petitioners are fully persuaded that, however great the 
blessings which they now enjoy under the l$ritish rule (and the Peti¬ 
tioners thankfully admit them to he numerous and valuable), the 
|)criod cannot he far distant when all will again he anarchy and con¬ 
fusion, in a country rescued, under Providence, from the recurrence 
of these evils hy the judieioiis and unrestricted intercourse esta¬ 
blished hetvreeii the rulers and the ruled; that the Petitioners there¬ 
fore regard the regulations of the local goveniiuent of India, restrict¬ 
ing Europeans from the purchase, renting, or occupation of land in 
the interior of the country, as most wise and expedient in them¬ 
selves, and as guarding the J’etitioiiers against the most serious evils 
and aggressions to wiiieli they would otherwise he exposed, and 
humbly pray that the House will not consent to deprive the local 
governments of the power of restricting the residence of Europeans 
in India which they now possess, nor grant any grinltr facilities to 
colonization than now e,tist; that the Petitioners are further con¬ 
strained to lay before the House their decided opinion that, restricted 
as is the right of Europeans to reside in the interior of the country, 
the Petitioners are often doomed to experien e Its evil eft'ects; the 
Petitioners would only huniblycall the attention of the House to the 
state of the law as it now relatively afleets Enrojieans settled in the 
interior, and natives who necessarilv come in contact with them, 
and the Petitioners arc persuaded that the House will not, hy grant¬ 
ing the jirayer of the British inhabitants of Calcutta, increase an evil 
already felt to he so oppressive; sliould any one of the Petitioners, 
or other natives, bo injured hy a British subject resident in the 
interior, however distant from Calcutta, they are compelled to pro¬ 
secute in the Supreme Court at the presidency, the offender not 
being subject in criminal cases, to which the Petitioners allude, to 
the laws of the Mofussil Courts ; this the Petitioners already feel 
to he a grievous evil, subjecting them, when the remedy is sought, 
to a ruinous expense, and v'oinpellirig them in irmumerahle instances 
to submit to the injury rather than attempt seeking redress; the 
Petitioners humbly submit that, were the prayer of the British inha¬ 
bitants of Calcutta granted while the present state of the law exists, 
this evil would rise to a magnitude that might speedily endanger the 
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peace and stability of the British empire in India; as it conld not 
fail lo excite a spirit of wide-sproadinff and general discontent among; 
the native population ; that the Petitioners are enabled to lay before 
the House still more incontrovertible grounds on which they humbly 
implore, that greater facilities may not he given by the House than 
now exist to the residence of British subjects in the interior of tlnat 
country, and the Petitioners are the more anxious to call the atten¬ 
tion of the House to the statements they now humbly lay before it, 
wdth an assurance of their being a true and faithful picture of facts, 
in conse<[Hericc of th<> very imjiortant misapprehensions into wliich 
th<! I’etitioners understand that the public in England have been led 
on this subject; the Petitioners are bound to state to the House, that 
in the districts where British subjects following the occupation of 
indigo planters have been permitted to settle themselves, even under 
the ])resent restri<'tions, the native population is more injured, 
harassed, and distressed, than in any other parts of the country ; the 
Petitioners will not take upon themselves to say how far the regu¬ 
lations of the local governments, if duly enforced, are suffiedent or 
otherwise to obviate the evils of which they complain, they will con¬ 
tent themselves with stating to the House, that lauds which are re- 
(juired for the growth of rice, the great support of the native 
population, are ic;"ed upon by force or fraud and converted into 
fields of indigo,# whei eby the population is brought to suft'er great 

* This view of the subject is supported by a zemindar, in the Ben- 
i/al llrraU of .Inly 182!), ]>. 14,'l. That zemindar is the justly celebrated 
Dwarkanaut 'I’agore, a man of ns princely, as noble a disposition as 
ever bi-eathed, and wiiose generosity towards Europeans lias never, 
even in India (where so many thousand of his countrynu'n are ready 
to assist them) had a parallel. The following is an extract ot his 
letter; it is in reply to some observations of an indigo planter about 
the lowering of rents; “ Many indigo planters have taken ezcnis or 
farms from the zemindars; have they lowered the rents to restrain 
the ryots from turning dacoits? I suspect a very different version 
could be given, as regards the distress in these districts. I will men¬ 
tion one source. The ryot generally rents some superior land for the 
cultivation of sugar or tobacco, at a high rate of from two to three 
rupees a beegah. The kind indigo planter sown his hidiijo thsrs hy 
force, and the poor peasant is not only obliged to pay that high rent, 
but is deprived of the resources which he expected from his sugar 
and tobacco crops, which to him are the staff of life; has the indigo 
planter the presumption to suppose, that the zemindars ought to 
come forward to reduce the rent of this land, when he has forcibly 
sown his indigo in the same ground at eight annas a beegah ? 

The late horrid murder at Barasut is now undergi ing investiga¬ 
tion, and I hope it will soon be provcti that it was not committed by 
poor ryuts, who si^er such hardships from the zemindars, but by 
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distress, and to be often threatened with all the horrors of famine 
itself: an evil ajjgravated by the mode practised too frequently by- 
indigo planters, of detaining the cattle of the poor n-atives, and by 
this means extorting money from the ryots of the I’etitioners. That, 
from the experience which the Petitioners have had, they are firmly- 
persuaded, that if Pritish subjects are pt-rinitted to hold any zemin- 
darry or landed property in the interior, the native zemindars and 
their ryots now being in comfort, will be ultimately most seriously 

those people who are connected with the neelw-allalis. If the magis¬ 
trates of the districts will enquire, they will soon find that many- 
indigo planters eneroacb on the lands of others, and for the purpose 
of supporting themscb es in their unlaw ful aggressions, they some¬ 
times keep as retainers several hundred lattaw-allahs, at a salary of 
from four to eight rupees y month ! Is it not extremely- probable, that 
these lawless brigands are frequently the perpetrators of the murders 
and daftoits we hear of!' And does not such a system lend to keep 
up a race of nefarious characters, w-hosi's(de occupation being deeds 
of violence, w-ill not hesitate to plunder for themselves, w hen the duty 
enjoined by their Kuropeaii master is of a similar nature. 1 w-ould 
advise “ an indigo planter’’ not to venture into the broad ocean of 
surmises, but confine himself simj>ly to the narration of facts, whit-h 
this letter w-ill aft'ord him an example of. As your impartiality leads 
you to consider both sides of a question, you will doubtless insert this ; 
and you w ill probably soon hear again Ifom “ A Zhjiinoak.’’ 

’J'he testimony of Dwarkanaut Tagore is confirmed (if indeed the 
testimony of such a man needs confirmation) by that of the llonour 
able A. Hamsay, in his Evidence before the Lords: 

3531. Q. Do you mean to s-ay that the cultivation of indigo is 
carried on on a g^eneral system of compulsion 'i A. No, 1 am certain 
it is not; I am only- alluding to a large proportion of planters in the 
lower parts of Hengal, w here a numbei- of low Europeans and half, 
castes are settled.— Q. The system of compulsion is iu fact an abuse ‘i 
yl. A great abuse.— Q. And it is confined 'to one district!' yl. It is 
confined to the w hole of Ecngal.— Q. Is it general Ihroiighout Ben¬ 
gal y yf. It is now becoming more general everyday. When 1 first 
knew Bengal, it w as confined to the districts near Calcutta, Kishnagur 
and .Tesspre principally.— Q. Is the compuksory cultivation of indigo 
general throughout those districts P yl. t believe it is.— Q, And the 
perfect impdtem-e of the law to ])rotect the natives against it? A.\ 
believe it is ; but I beg, in addition to those two districts, to add three 
or four more—Bajeshaye, I’urncah, JMalda, and Moorshedabad.— 
Q, Throughout those districts, is the condition pf the ryot cultivating 
indigo materially worse than that of other ryots, speaking generally, 
otherwise than in the instance of a r-ery bad master? A. I speak in 
reference to the three or four first districts I first mentioned merely 
from report; I speak of Moorshedabad and Malda from what I have 
myself seen.—Of what date? A.li\ 182-1,1825, and I82(i; andlsaj- 
decidedly, that the state of the ryots iu (hose distrii-ts is iu a verv 
deplorable condition, as compared with the other ryots in the same 
district* w-ho do not cultivate indigo. 
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injured; that tlie Petitioners will always receive with thankfulness 
any iniprovenient hy which Europeiin talent and skill can promote 
their happiness and the general prosperity of their country, hut thi! 
Petitioners most huinhly remind the House, that the British Legis- 
lainre has given to the natives of India the most solemn pledge that, 
in the prosecution of their improvements, the property, laws, usages 
and religion of the Petitioners will be respected ; that the Petitioners 
most solemnly declare thi'ir opinion, that if the unrestricted resort 
to and residence in India, now sought hy the British inhabitants of 
(.■alcutta, he granted hy the House, this pledge cannot he redeemed, 
lirinly persuaded as the Petitioners are, that the rights already from 
time immemorial involved in every jiart of their country, cannot 
continue co-existent with those which the most limited c'olonization of 
Europeans would necessarily introduce. 

“ 'J'he Petitioners cannot doubt that in the event of colonization 
being allowed by the House, the local government of that country 
would reg’ard, it as a jjrimary dntv to proUa I and encourage the 
colonists si'eking to obtain a settlement and a home in their domi¬ 
nions; but the Petitioners humhly represent to the House that, situat¬ 
ed as the natives of that country are, this support and encourage¬ 
ment would, in almost all cases, he given at the expense of the pre¬ 
sent owners of ;he soil, and would lead inevitahiv to the ultimate ruin 
arul degradation ol the very people for whose advantage the measure 
is now so ignorantly proposed to the House. 

“ ’J’hat the l^etitioners, as is well knoivn, aie prevented hy theii 
eustoms of caste, usages, and religion, from enjoying a privilege 
•similar to that which it is the object of the British inhabitants of 
Calcutta to obtain for British subjects; and that, however much they 
may be inundated by foreigners settling on Iheir lands and Imcoming 
possessed of their property, they would he doomed to remain in 
poverty and degradation on thi'ir nativ e soil, where a people difiFcr- 
ently situated would find relief from emigration. 

“'J’hat the Petitioners, and more especially the labouring and ma¬ 
nufacturing classes of natives, arc already suflering .grievous hard¬ 
ships in consequence of those principles in trade and commerce 
which the Petitioners are told are now actuating the English coun¬ 
cils, not being extended to the produce of that country', while every 
encouragement is held out to the exportation from England to that 
country of the growth and produce of foreign a.s well as English 
industry', and while many thoustmds of the natives of that country, 
who a short time ago derived a livelihood from the growth of cotton 
and the manufacture of cotton goods, arc without bread in conse¬ 
quence of the facilities a/l'orded to the pioducc of America and the 
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manufacturing industry of England; and the article of sugar, to the 
production of which the lands of the Petitioners might be turned, is 
loaded with such heavy duties in England as eftectiuilly to shut the 
market against the industry of the East-Indians when turned to this 
particular commodity. 

“These evils already weighing so hcavily'on the T’etitioners, would 
he tenfold increased, in their opinion, were the prayer of tlie Ilritish 
inhabitants of Calcutta agreed to by the House, and the connexion 
between England and India, which has hitherto proved a mutual 
blessing and advantage to both, he converted into a most direful mis¬ 
fortune to the Petitioners.” 

There is not a line of tJie foregoing petition which is not 
pregnant with instruction and sound policy for the guidance 
of Parliament; but as regards the former part of the petition 
(the latter is alluded to in tiie chapter on Free-trade), it may 
be said, these arc the sentiments of bigots, of men who arc 
ready to take alarm at the slightest innovation; let us there¬ 
fore hear what llajah Rammohun Roy says in his answers to 
the queries of tne Hoard of Control; no one will stigmatize 
the Rajah as an “ alarmist,” a lover of exploded theories or 
doctrines,—^but Rammohun Roy isw'ell acquainted with the 
truth of the allegation, that the character, manners, lan¬ 
guage, customs, religion, modes of thinking, prejudices, &c. 
are so essentially different, as to present an insuperable bar¬ 
rier, at least for ages, to the European and tlic Hindoo being 
united by the associations and connexions of domestic Ufe, 
or by national interest or feeling, and that a fearful collision 
must inevitably be the result. 

The following is the Rajah’s testimony, which is highly 
confirmatory of the sound and humane policy of the Com¬ 
pany. 

Rajah Rammohun Roy on Colonization. 

Q. “ Would it be advantageous or the reverse, to admit Europeans 
of all descriptions to become settlers ?— A. Such a measure could 
only be regarded as adopted for the purpose of entirely supplnnting tim 
native inhabitants, and e,vpcllmy themfrmn the coutitry ; because it is 
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v)bvious, that there is no resemblance between (be hipher and edu- 
<-ated classes of Europi'ans and the lower and iiiiedueafcd classes. 
'I’bc difference in characicr, opinions, and scntinien'is, between the 
European and the Indian race, particularly in social and religious 
matters, is so creat, that the two races could not jiossildv exist as one 
conininnity in a country eo’iKjiKTcd by the foriner, unless they were 
assimilated by constant intercourse, continued anil increased for a long 
jieriod of rears under a strong and rigorous system of police, in every 
village large and small ; an establishment so expensive, however, that 
the present revenues of India could not support it. Such an assimi¬ 
lation has, in some measure, taken place at Calcutta, from the daily 
communication of many of the respectable members of both commu¬ 
nities; yet even in that cajiital, though the seat of government, and 
numerous police officers arc placed at almost every hundred yards, the 
common Europeans are often disposed to annoy the native inhabitants. 
IVithout capital, the humble classes of European society could not in 
a hot country compete with the native labourei's, who are aeeiistomed 
to the climate, and from their very habits of life in regard to food, 
elothes, and lodging, can subsist on at least one-sixth, if not one-tenth 
pf what is required by an European labourer; consequently, the latter 
would not find his situation at all improved, but the verj- reverse, by 
emigrating to liiili;'. 

“ Would the judicial system as at present established, be suffi¬ 
cient to control the European settlers in the interior of the country f’ 
— A. “At present, British-bom subjects are not amenable to the 
Company's courts, except as regards small debts under .£50, and for 
potty cases of assault; consequently under the present regulations, 
the courts as now established are by no means competent to exorcise 
an adequate control over British-born subjects in the interior." 

In the foregoing we find Rammohun Roy agreeing with 
his countrymen in India, although he is at variance with 
tliem on religious and other topics; and he is not an indi¬ 
vidual who would stcK)p to flatter the Company, or applaud 
their policy at the sacrifice of his conscience; on the con¬ 
trary, he plainly shews that the principles of colonization 
now held forth for adoption, if put in execution, could have 
no other eftect than “ entirely to supplant the native inhu- 
bitants, and expel them from the country''' It is but fair 
to let the Company speak for tliemselves, a.s to the course 
they have pursued in the system of granting licenses to in- 
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dividuals; this is amply detailed in a letter from the Court 
of Directors to the Right Honourable George Canning, in 
1818, an extract from which contains the following re¬ 
marks ;— 

“ The uniform ivish of the Court of Directors has boon, on the out! 
hand, fairly ami honestly to promote all the objects wliicli appeared to 
them to have Iieen contemplated by the Legislature, in prescribing an 
extension of moral, intellectual, and commercial inttTeoui’se between 
the two countries ; ami on the other hamU ttt avoid any further depar- 
tun; from the principles of the long-established system of Indian ad¬ 
ministration than was ossontially necessary for the attainment of those 
ohjecls. In the rosjionsible, delicate, and somewliat invidious situation 
in which they are jdaced, (he) have thought it eijually inconsistent 
with their oliligation lo grant unlimited facilities, and to start captious 
objections; they have eiub‘uvoured to proj)oiti(u» means to legitimate 
ends—to distinguish between reasonable and groundless applications, 
and to consult the wishes of individuals, as far as was compatible with 
the paramount interests of the public/’ 

• 

The Court, in specifying the different classes of apjili- 
cants for permission to proceed to and settle in India., 
observe at considerable lengtli on the motives whicli Jiave 
influenced their decisions; for instance, schoolmasters and 
missionaries were ])ermitted; barristers and attornies ac¬ 
cording to the supply in demand for the Supreme Courts; 
j)artncrs in mercantile houses, or assistants, with an exj)ec- 
tation of becoming partners, jjerniitted; mechanics, so 
many as would be of service in instructing the natives in 
several branches of knowledge; ladies, if of good cha¬ 
racter, or sent for by their relatives; mere clerks in any 
branch of business, or domestics, the Court have been un¬ 
willing to allow permission to, for it is well known that 
excellent writers and servants can be had in the greatest 
abundance among the natives and Indo-Britons abroad, 
who have no right to be thrown out of employ in Calcutta, 
by reason of there being a supply greater than the demand 
for those persons in England. Since 1814, the Court of 
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Directors have granted permission to one hundred and six 
young men to proceed to India to join indigt) factories ; only 
eleven applicants were objected to, and those Iwcause they 
had no probable jjrospects of obtaining a subsistence in 
India. The total nliinber of European indigo jdanters 
and their assistants in Hengal is now four hundred and 
seventy-three, and .so far from this iMxly being treated with 
hardship, one of the sitting stipendiary magistrates of Cal¬ 
cutta was raised to his present station on the bench from 
an indigo factory at Kishnaghur. A Parliamentary return 
states the iminbcT of Euro})ean residents, not in the service 
of his Majesty or the Company, to be as follows: 
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It is true that the Com])any exact security bonds from 
the persons proceeding to their territories : but that regu¬ 
lation is not confined to the free traders, it apjdii'S equally 
to their own eoven.anted servants, who have entered into 
bonds since 1814, which average £‘100,000 per annum; 
if, therefore, the Cotn))any’s Government have deemed it 
necessary that their owm servants, under immediate control, 
liable O) a loss of situation, pension, &c., should comply 
with such demands for tlie better security of the territories 
entrusted to the government of the Company, how much 
more so is it with reganl to those who have but an indirect 
interest in the maiptenanee of tranquillity ! I say that the 
European rc-sidents in India have but an indii'cct interest 
• I have suhictJ iKil, fjoni the liliisi-lntUii lU'^ihter tor May IS32. 
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in the preservation of tranquillity in the British dominions 
in the East; I might go much farther, and say that they 
have a direct interest in the very reverse; for example, 
while the Burmese war was being carried on, the merchants 
in India made immense fortunes by the expenditure of the 
Company in military stores, provisions, hiring of trans¬ 
ports, &c.; a great portion of the twelve or fifteen mil¬ 
lions sterling which the war cost, passed through their 
hands. But wiicn the contest had terminated, how did 
they actDid they say to the Company’s Government, 
“ you have been at an immense expense in preserving the 
city of Calcutta from being attacked by the Burmese, by 
making a diversion on the enemy at Rangoon and Arracan ; 
you had a full treasury previous to the war, and you had 
not only to expend the surplus money in hand, but, in 
order to preserve your western dominions from internal in¬ 
surrection, and your eastern frontier from external aggres¬ 
sion, you were obliged to borrow ten or twelve millions 
sterling, a great part of which we acknowledge to have 
received; we therefore think it but just that we sliould 
contribute in a moderate proportion to the liquidation of the 
debt, particularly as our native brethren are already very 
heavily taxed for the expenses of the state;” did the 
Indian European merchants apt in this noble manner.? 
No; they grasped at every thing they could, while the 
contest lasted; applauded the Government for its spirited 
jicrseverancc, but 

The war being; over and the expenditure lightened, 

They pocketed the cash, and the Company slighted. 

The imposition of a stamp tax in the city of Calcutta, 
raised a hue and cry, which was re-echoed by the London 
agents; alarming and false petitions were jwesented to 
Government; and the great firms of Messrs. So and So, 
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did all but “ sit dhiirna,” after the manner of their Be¬ 
nares brethren, when a house tax was about to be inij)osed. 
I mention this circumstance to shew that a war in India is 
beneficial for the European merchants, who will not con¬ 
tribute for its support, but, with all their jmetended philan- 
throjjy and liberality, are as ready to shift the burthen off 
their own shoulders as they are to— 

“ Mako hay while Ihe sun shines.” 

Suf)posing that some Europeans in the service of Run- 
jeet Sinuh were to stir up that ]jotentate to war; that a few 
of the newly arrived “colonists” were to instil “leprous 
drops” into the ears of the des[)ots who have been dethroned, 
for the purpose of causing a disturbance in India; will any 
one who knows any thing of human nature, assert that it 
would not be acceptable to the Indian merchants 

Granting that they were c{)mpelled to pay a portion of 
the expenditure, they would look forward to greater gains; 
the very men who arc now peaceful shopkeepers in Calcutta, 
would instantly become camj) suttlers, and those who ha\'e 
mixed in the various classes of European society in India, 
must have heard the frequent observfition, “ Oh! we 
want a war with some one to set the ruj)ees afloat.” 

We see, therefore, that there arc several cogent reasons 
for the policy pursued by the Company;—First, the hold¬ 
ing out to their European civil and military servants in¬ 
ducements to consider England and not India as their home, 
has prevented the deterioration of the dominant race, and 
preserved them from exhibiting before their inferiors that 
senility which so rapidly ensues in a tropical climate, 
and l>efore which human genius, wisdom, and energy, be¬ 
come prostrate ;* a continued accession of vigorous mind 

• Oolonel Hopkinson mentions that during thirty-one years' service 
in India, durinjj which time he had an opportunity of sceinjj children 
in g’reut nunihers,of European blood, yet he could not recollect above 
one instance whereoneof the.se children attained maturity. 
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has therefore been constantly brought into action for the 
government of India, going hand-in-hand with the im¬ 
proved spirit of the age, and operating as fresh stimuli 
to leaven the mighty mass of mortality over which it cir¬ 
culates,—as vast avalanches from the cloud-capt Himalaya 
perennially descend to purify the mountain torrent, quicken 
the languid tributary streams, and -’give renovated im¬ 
pulse to the majestic waters, which sweep over thousands of 
miles in eagerness to join tlicir parent source. Secondly, 
tlicre arose the necessity of preserving internal tranquillity, 
in a state so vast, so extraordinary, and so complicated as 
tliat of British India, wliere the political fermentation has 
not yet subsided, and where, as lias been rightly observed^ 
the bulk of the people arc ttK) imperfectly acquainted with 
the structure of our social institutions, not to coujile the 
acts of individual or unofficial Englishmen with the jiolicy 
of their rulers,—a necessity which, as Mr. Holt Mackenzie 
says in his recent evidence, “ re(piircs that a much greater 
jKiwer must be left to the executive government of the 
Indian empire than would be fairly claimeii or exercised at 
home—a power of deportation similar to tliat vested in 
the secretary of state by the alien act with regard to 
foreigners; a power,” says Mr. Mackenzie, “ which I do 
not think could be altogether taken away from the local 
Government.” But it is said, this |jower checks mercantile 
enterprize. Those who make use of the argument, and at 
the same time boast of the great progress which the free- 
trade has made in India since 1814, must have most ac¬ 
commodating consciences; at one moment they cry out 
“ look what the private merchant has done since the trade 
was thrown open, look at the immense indigo culti¬ 
vation !” the next moment they turn short round and 
bawl as lustily, “ Oh ! it is impossible that free-trade can 
flourish while the power of deportation exists with the 
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Indian autliorities." I reply to these! tfentlenien by again 
(putting the evidence of Mr. Miurkeiizie, whose testimony 
before the Connnitk'c was certainly not biassed in favour of 
his late honourable masters; he says, “ tiic cxjiericnec of 
tile Indian merchants of the jirinciples of the government, 
has rendered them very little a)>prehensive of any misuse of 
the existing power of tleportation.” Mr. Mackenzie adds: 
“ only two c.ases have ocriirred during liftiien years.” 'I'hese 
I sujiyiose were Mr. Buckingham and Mr. Arnott; not two 
merchants or traders, but two talented ))olitical writers, a 
class of men of whom it is well said by the noble bard,— 

“ Tlioir lirontb is «p;itation, iind fhoir lifo 
A storm, whereon they ride, so sink ;it lust; 

And \et so nursed ihhI bi^olted to sirite, 

'I'liut should their days, sun ivintr 
Melt to calm Iwilijrht, tlioy feel tfen ast 
\\’^ith sorrow and su[dnerM‘Ss, and .so <lie: 

K‘en as a, tlaine unfed, wliich runs to M a.sle 
Witii its o'vn flickerin'^; or a sword laid Ity, 

Which eutj' into itself, and rusts }n*rl<‘rionsly/' 

But so cliJiry of their power have the Indian government 
been, that I am informed by a gentleman now' in London, 
and writing violently, under the auspices of a <!ertain par¬ 
liamentary aspirant, that himself and two other jiolitieal 
writers in India whom I raiglit name, w'ere trying to force 
the government to deport them. Two of the trio have 
shifted the scene of action to England, and the other is 
pursuing a more moderate, and, as he wll ultimately find, 
a more beneficial course for his country, if that be bis 
object, and a more profitable one for himself. 

Mr. Holt Mackenzie does not stand alone in his opinion; 
he is supported even by Mr. Rickards, who .says: “ It 
has been thought necessary hitherto to guard the natives 
of India against violence and oppression on the part of 
Europeans by prohibiting their going into the interior, and 
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perhaps, as matters now stand, that prohibition is neces¬ 
sary.'" * However, as it does not appear probable that tlie 
Company would undertake the government of India if 
divested of this power, guarded as its exercise is by the 
commanding efiect of public opinion in England and in 
India, I pass to the consideration of the third branch of 
the subject, namely, the restrictions wliich have existed, and 
still exist, to the purchase of land in India by Europeans. 

T. H. Baber, Esq., whose warm attachment to the natives 
of India, as well as to genuine freedom, needs no comment, 
says in his evidence before the Lords (6th April 1860 ) :— 

“ I should he very apprehensive that Europeans settling and oeeu- 
pyiufT land would he extremely prejudicial to the interests of the 
natives. 

“ Q. By oceupyinjj land, do you mean holding hy lease? — A. Yes ; 
holding it on any terms. 

“ Q. Inwhat way would if be prejudicial to thenafives, if the natives 
let the land to the jieople on their own terms; the question not refer¬ 
ring to the indiscriminate introduction of Europeans, hut a person 
wishingto establish himself for the purpose of carrying on business ?— 
A. From the tendency of the strong to oppress the weak, which I have 
seen wherever Europeans have been in the interior, at a distance from 
European stations ; and the people would not complain against them 
nine times in ten, partly through fear, and partly from u ant of the 
means to subsist themselves from their cultivations and homes, and 
to pay their road c'xpenses, &c. ' 

“ Q. So that if any person, be his oharacter what it might, should 
apply for permission to establish himself, it would be wise policy, in 
your opinion, to refuse him permission ? — A. Certainly; and another 
objection is, I think, that whatever the character of the European was, 
his superior intelligence would give him such a decided superiority 
over the native operatives, that the whole industry of the country 
would centre in him.” 

I might quote whole pages of testimony such as Mr. 
Baber’s to shew the grounds of the Company’s policy; 
whether such humane principles deserve the opprobrium 


* Evidence before the Lords, Q. 3976. 
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wliicli lias been cast on them, I leave to the public to 
judge. The prohibition against jiurchasing land was first 
directed against the Company’s own servants, for fear they 
should take advantage of their situations, and become 
possessed of a great jiOrtion of the landed property of the 
country. On the introduction of European residents, it was 
absolutely as necessarv to extend the prohibition to them; 
but of late yciirs, as the natives have become more firmly 
seated in their estates, and better able from their general 
knowledge to resist encroachment, jierniission for Euro- 
jieans to hold lands on lease, for the cultivation of coffee, 
cotton, sugar, &c. has lieen granted; and of late years the 
Hengal government has extentled the jieriod of lease to I 
think eighty years; the (’ourt of Directoi's, as 1 hear, have 
however, in conformity with the humanizing policy hereto¬ 
fore pursued, restricted the term to twenty-one years. 

That this pe>-iod is ejuite suflicieiit for the objects con¬ 
templated, will be seen by the evidence of Mr. Harris 
(2lst May 1821, Lords), who cultivateil for many year.s 
36,000 beegas of land; and of Mr. Dunlop, who occupitxl 
about 25,000 beegas, or 12,000 acres of land. 

Mr. Harris was thus questioned :— 

“ 4248. J)o you ai>i>relu'iul, tlint if. Europeans {;cnerally were 
enabled to hold leases, the prodnefion and manufacture of indiffo 
would he increased r—I should think not much; all the lands litted 
for it almost are in cultivation; a certain quantity of land must 
remain to cultivate rice, and other neces.saries of food. A certain 
proportion only of the ryot’s land can be put into cultivation for 
indigo. 

“ 4241). Must not the amount of indipfo produced depend upon the 
demand for it?—Yes. 

“ 4250. 'I’hat demand would not he inci eased hy the Europeans 
holding lands ?—No. 

“ 425]. Therefore neither the cultivation of indigo, nor its manu¬ 
facture, w'ould he at all increased hy an alteration of the law ?—1 do 
not see that it u'ould he increased hv an aiferati<m of the law,' 

n 
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Mr. Harris a gentleman of great experience, here distinctly 
states that neither the quantity of indigo produced, nor 
the demand for it, would be increased by Europeans l)eing 
enabled to hold lands; and Mr. A. C. Dunlop admits, that 
“ Europeans have the same facility for engaging in the 
cultivation and manufacture of sugar, ns tlicy liavc for 
engaging in the culture and manufacture of indigo." 
(Lords 611.) 

Mr. Harris say, that lie thinks “ a twenty-one years’ 
lease would be sufficient to enable (ho European sjiecii- 
lator to derive the full benefit from the employment of his 
capital." P.581. 

There is one thing certain—colonization cannot be instan¬ 
taneous ; it is therefore necessary to enquire m hat would 
be the immediate, and what the remote effects thereof. 

Satisfactory conclusions may be arrived at by reasoning 
from local exjierienee and analogy. The following opinion 
of Mr. Chaplin, is in unison with that of many other 
individuals, who have a thorough knowledge of the natives 
of India. See evidence of Mr. Chaplin, 4th Oct. 1831, 
as follows;— 

“ 530i. M'hat would bo the (effect, in your opinion, of allowing; 
Kuropeans to resort to India, and reside tliere without restraint i”—If 
totally unrestricted, 1 should think the measure an extreme dan{!;erous 
one, and one that would tend e(,v;j/«aW//to .v/m/ce the v^hole fahrie of 
ourgovinimcnt. Everybody is aware of the tenacity with which the 
Hindoos adhere to their customs and prejudices, and 1 fear if Euro¬ 
peans of the lower, or even iniddlinff order, were unrestrictedly 
allowed to reside in the interior of India, those prejudiecs and cus¬ 
toms would be constantly liable to be invaded, 

“ 6332, y ou state that you think the {government mi{;ht be brought 
into contempt; what do you mean by bringing the government into 
contempt ?—I allude generally to the lower orders of Euro|teans, who 
umpiestionably would be in frequent collison with the ntitives of the 
tountry. The rniihdifferince in their hitbils <ni4 rueloms irotild often 
e/ive rise to hroils between them, and these would lead to popular tumults. 
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and eventually perhaps to insurreciiony in which the natii^e ai'my wmdd 
johiy and the^’e would be an end altogetlwr of our Indian empire. 

“ 5333. Froin what you know of the Deocran, do you conceive it 
possible that an individual of dissolute habits could continue in that 
colintryj for one month?—No; hut we know they constantly do 
attempt it, • 

“ 5,334. I’hc upshot of your opinion is, that if individuals were 
established jrenerally in that p'hrtof the country, some increased police 
or ma^'isterial power would be necessary ?—T think we should require 
a magisterial ])ower in every villa;;e. 'riie lower ordei*s look upon 
the natives with the offoatest contempt, and usually evince that con* 
Jempt by callinj^ them damned hlark' felloivs, 

“ 5.335. AVliat are the lower orders of whom y(»u now speak ?—I 
am alludin^'to the allowing'- Europeans of the lower orders to there 
and colonize. 

“ 533(». You say that the lower orders are in the habit of speaking 
with c<u]tem]>t of the natives?—ICuropeans, even of the middling; 
orders, on their first arrival, look upon the natives with great con¬ 
tempt, and not unfrequently apply to them the appellation I have 
stated, of damned black fcUowsJ"' 

Mr. Chaplin's, sentiments arc re-echoed by Rajah Rammo- 
hun Roy ; and Mr. Rickards himself makes the admission 
of Europeans contingent on “ adetjuate protection to the 
persons and proj)erty of the natives:” (Lords 14th May 
1830.) But the difficulty of Eurojieans ])urchasing lands 
any where, except jierhaps where the territory is under the 
zemindarry system, will be apparent, on considering the 
village corporations which exist throughout the far 
greater part of India^ and which are thus described by 
the intelligent Colonel Briggs, author of an able work on 
the land tax of India:— 

‘‘ I liiul in all villiiges three classes of cultivators: one cultivator, 
who has a right of selling liis land and of paying a certain fixed sum 
fo government; another cultivator, M'ho has not a right of selling his 
land, hut a right of occupancy ad infinitum^ so long as he pays a cel*- 
tain sum to government, and a certain portion also in fees to the first 
doscrij)tion of cultivators; there is also a third cultivator, who comes 
from other villages, and cultivates hy agreement, ‘from year to year. 
Those persons have quite distinct rights; and 1 think any ryotwarry 
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settlement which gave to all classes the same rights, would be doing 
injustice to other parties. 

“ 40711 . AVhere such a r ariety tif rights exists in the village, would 
it not be very inconvenient for an European to obtain a lease of any 
large portion of land thus eireunistanced ?—1 do not know how any 
Europeans could occupy lands iti India, tnilc.ii-- thegovcntiiicnf were it, 
give ti/i the wa.iie /mid.i, irhirh the;/ iiinv eltiim under the anninddn-i/ 
settlement, or in place.i tehere ziinindiiisni settlnnenU hare heen made, 
and the lehulc of the land had heen made over to the zemindars as pro¬ 
prietors, in the permanent settlement of Jit ngal. 

“ 4I)S0. Do you conceii e it would be possible for either of the classes 
<if cultivators you have alluded to, to lease to anv others S'—A'o. 

“ dl.W. Does the same jealousv as vou ha\e described in the 11a- 
jah, with respect to the accjuaintance with English literature or 
English habits, extend to other chiefs and persons of an inferior 
descriptions'—I think, generally, to the upper class. 

“ 41 .al. Not to the lower I'—Perhaps not to the lower; they do not 
much think of it. 

“ 4155. Does the potail appoint the inferior officers, or are they 
elected by the nativesi'—I had not an opportunity of knowing that, 
frotn seeing any village newly created, htit tin; im])ression on my 
mind is that they were. In most parts villages ap])eur to he divided 
into six, eight, ten, or twenty original shares; those were probably 
the original proprietors of the wdiole land; these divisions have 
become minutely subdivided, the entire shares being still recognized, 
and are called after the names of the original proprietors. Those 
proprietors probably ajipointed the village officers, such as the car¬ 
penter and blacksmith, and other village officers known to exist in 
every village. In India they have a curious mode of retaining the 
knowledge of the limits of villages, by ajtportioning lands for domes¬ 
tic officers on the borders of the village, beyond the ordinary coursi! 
of cultivation. This being the case in all villages, it is very easy to 
recognize them, for each man knows which is his particular field.”— 
Lords, iHth May 1H.30. 

Now, let us inquire wbat are the advantages to be derived 
from upsetting the whole system of policy by wliich India 
has been hitherto so safely and so beneficially governed. 
Mr. Crawfurd, and the herd who follow like a pack what¬ 
ever their leader tells them, says, “ Oh, look what the 
free-trader has done! lie has introduced lac dye into 
England since 1814; (for a refutation of this, vide chapter 
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on Free Trade:) and since the throwina; open of the trade, 
he cultivated one article to an immense extent—indigo.”— 
It is almost a pity to demolish this liobby. 

Even if it were true that we are indebted to the free¬ 
trader and settler for indigo, it woidd rather make for, than 
against, the Company,by shewing that the restrictions which 
state expediency and humanity impose are not of so rigo¬ 
rous a nature as to imjiede commerce; but, waiving that 
point, I ask Mr. Crawfurd wliv in; forgot to tell his con¬ 
stituents that indigo has no tax imposed on it, but tliat 
East-India sugar has not only a heavy duty, but 12*'- a 
cwt. more laid on it than on West-India sugar AVhen 
Mr. C. boasted of the rapid extent of sugar cultivation at 
the Mauritius, wliy did he forget to state, that it was con¬ 
sequent on the reduction of the duty from tiie East-India 
rate to the West-Iinlia rate (* Why did he omit to state 
with Mr. Han is, that the same facilities existed for tlie 
cultivation of sugar as for that of indigo P And, in fine,. 
wliy has he not stated whether tlie supply has not been 
greatly in excess of the demand, and that many tliousand 
chests of indigo are now rotting in the I.ondon stores for 
want of a purchaser ? And now as to the merit of the in¬ 
troduction of indigo being due to the free-trader since 1814. 
Edmond 'rerrey, cha))Iain to Sir Thomas Rowe, j)ublished 
a work in 1655 (after spending with his master upwards of 
two years at the court of the Great Mogul), in which he 
states: “ the most staple commodities of the empire arc 
indico and cotton-w(H)land in a manifest of the (;argoes 
of the ships ‘Welcome,’ ‘Christopher,’and ‘ Allonic,’in 
1655, it is noted that there were on board, among other 

* The author was at this island before, and subseijuent to, the 
rediieed duty; the change alino.'.t iinmediatcly l•^lnsed b\ ihe measure 
w!i> tridy wonderful 



articles enumerated, “ seventy bales of Agra indico, seventy 
bales of Cirques indico," &c. &c. 

Thus we see that, nearly two hundred years ago, indigo 
was a staple commodity of India; unfortunately I have not 
the papers before me to shew that the first Europeans by 
whom its cultivation and manufticture were set on f(K)t 
were gentlemen in the Company’s service; but I have l>eside 
me a letter from Mr. Jacob, an indigo factor now resitling 
in Jessore, which contains the following ])assage, and di- 
monstrates what indeed the writer admits, that “indigo 
factories were principally established by commercial resi¬ 
dents and civil surgeons" in tbe Company’s service:— 

“ T shall anticipate the prompt admission of 'the fact, that indipo 
factories rcerc principally estahUshed by cnmmrrcinl rci^idcnts and civil 
snrgeons, and in support of this position, 1 sliall cpiote the large pro¬ 
portion of the .lessore factories formerly possessed, as far hack at 
least asl can rpcolleet, by Mr. Williams, commercial resident at Comer- 
colly, and Mr. Barnes, assistant surgeon at Jessore; by the commer¬ 
cial resident of Santipore, in the Hoogly atidNuddea district; by Mr. 
Droz, commercial resident at Cossimbazar ; and the Honourable Mr. 
Ramsay, ditto at Jungypore and in Moorsheclahad. IMr. Ballard, 
assistant surgeon ofRampore, Bauleah, had a great portion of Raje- 
shahyo. Mr. Lamb, ditto of Malda. I think 1 recollect the medical 
man of Shahahad, or Arrah, extensively engaged in indigo. In Chit- 
prah districts, Mr. Middleton, the resident at Revel (lunge, swaved 
the indigo concerns. At Buxar, Mr. Thomas Toone, a civilian, son 
of the general in command of the invalid jaghire was a, if not the, 
principal planter. In Ghazeeporc and Azirnghur, first Mr. Ryder, 
and afterwards Mr. Grommelin and Mr. Sweetland, commercial resi- 
dents, had a great portion of those districts. In Benares, Mr. Yeld, 
civil surgeon. In Mirzapore, Mr. Turnbull, ditto. Further up the 
river I shall not proceed, my reminis<‘ence being scorched by an 
approach to the infernal regions of thi! Hoab.” 

But if the testimony of Mr. Jacob be not considered con¬ 
clusive, perhaps an examination of the quantity of indigo 
imported into Great Britain from India previous to the end 
of the last century, up to the cftmmcncement of the throw- 



iiig open the trade, and subsequently to it, may be. A docu¬ 
ment has l)een laid before Parliament to this effect; I have 
only beside n>e an extract from it, which is as follows;— 
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And in 1807 the quantity was greater than in 1827. Let 
ns hear no more boasting about the free-trader and indigo ; 
there are no fortunes now made bv it, in India or in Eng¬ 
land ; hundreds I'f plantations may be bought any day for 
one-third of the inoni-y that ha.s been paid for them ; and 
as it concerns the j'K'asantry of India, the (juotation of a 
spe'ceh which llislujj) Hebcr gives is perhaps too true :— 

“ 'J’lip is a fiiip tliiiit*' tf> jmt moiipv in llio jHirsc of ihc baboo 

(p'ntU'man), but \vp potir ]>po])1p <l(» not want toscM* it. It raisoji the 
price of rice and the rout of laml.’*—Remark of a sinail cultivator to 
BiMbop lleber on the Ganj^es. 

With resjH^ct to India cotton, Mr. Crawfurd contends 
that the only thing requisite for its improvement is colo¬ 
nization. His evidence, however, is so confusctl, it is diffi¬ 
cult to make ‘ head or tail of it’: I place two passages 
parallel for illustration. 

“ Is tlic of Diicou lonff “ Is it or is it not notorious, 

or short?— ji. I .suppose shurl- that tlio liiiest musiins of Jndiu 
•staplfd viilloti.'' wore inado froiri I.)aoi’a cotton ?— 

Yes ; the cotton of Dacca appears 
to be (vroB'ti within twenty miles 
of the sea, I therefore ima^ioe it 
may be hnii-slaplvdJine cotton.'' 
















one inoinent Colonization is necessary to grow fine 
cotton in India, it can ncrer /<e grou'ii without it ; then it 
is admitted that the Dacca cotton is already the finest in 
the world without colonization ; anon Mr. Crawfurd learns 
that Dacca cotton i.s short-ntapled,' and he contends that 
colonization is recjiiisite to produce the long-staple, which 
I'higlish machinery re([uires; yet preslo, he finds out that 
Dacca cotton is really ‘long-stapled' ct)tton, though not 
the result of colonization ! 

The fact is, cotton is a plant wliich delights in certain 
soils anti climates, the shrubby species flourishing best in 
a tlry sandy clay tiear the .sea-shore; the creeper cotton, 
w Inch is of vCry fine tpiality, })referring the sea-shorc, and 
a reddish earthy soil which is to be found along the eastern 
coast of Africa;* and the gigantic tree with its jxmderous 
silky ])ods, attaining a greater size and beauty in tropical 
clime.s, but on int)untains or table-land elevated much above 
the level of the sea.'f Colonization has, therefore, as little to 
do with cotton as it has with indigo ; and with respect to 
coffee, the berry, it is well know n, has its favourite habitudes 
as well as tea or cotton. I have drunk coffee in very many 
different parts of the world on the spot where it has been 
grown, and in no two places have I ever found its taste 
alike; the climate or soil of Bengal is not suited to the 
production of coffee, and if all the skill and capital of 
Europe were transported thither, it would not change 
nature; but if the home Government can be shamed into 
something like decent treatment of the natives of India, 
and abstain from charging on Eastern coffee from one hun- 

* Some of the finest of thi.- species I found at ])e la (ioa Bay, and 
at Sofala, the Ophir of .Solomon. 

t I'he finest trees of this kind which T have seen were on the tiihle- 
land of Ceylon, about 3,000 feet above the level of the sea, parti<-ularly 
at Taldeina, Badulla, and F’ort Me DowtdI. On the table-land of 
Afadafiasear, T have al.so seen them in parent perfection. 
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dreil to nearly four hundred |)er cent.,* tliey will do more 
to improve its culture and extend its con.siiniption, than by 
sanctioning any visionary attempts at improving the one 
or augmenting the other by colonization. 

And with regard t6 sugar, let the memlrcrs of a llritish 
Parliament jterusi- the petition I have given in the preced¬ 
ing part of this chapter; they will find the true reason for 
tile dejiressed state of the sugar trade in India, as com- 
jiared with other countries; and on reading the just com¬ 
plaints of the nativi's at their bar, when crying for redress, 
they ('light to blush at the paltry, pettifogging system of 
li^gislation that has been adopted towards India, which 
is indeed an indelible disgrace to England ; “ a nation of 
shopkeepers,” say the Hindoos, who tliink of nothing 
but tlu'ir own immediate advantage, and who would force 
their giHids on India, while tlraining them of their wt'alth, 
without giving the slightest eipiivalent in return ! What 
are the West-India Islands in comjiarison with the Anglo- 
Eastern EmpireIf swallowed up by an earthquake, 
they would not me missed out of one corner of IJindostan ! 
How much longer will those members of Parliament wbo 
really have the interest of the Hindoos at heart, suffer 
themselves to be gulled by West-India agents telling them 
that the East and West-India interests are identified ? 
How has it been shewn The moment there has been a 
talk of reducing the duty on any article (sugar or coffee) 
of East-India produce, which comes in competition with 
West-India produce, a shout is instantly raised for a re¬ 
duction of duty on the West-India article, not to a level 
with that im[)orted from a far distant hemisphere, but to 
one-third less! These are reciprocal interi;.sts with a 
vengeance ! Instead of being even on an eipiality in jx)int 

* At pro.'.cnt, the coH'oc of Jlahiliar or ('('\ Ion, Hrilisli possessions, 
jiays as nmeh duty as Mocha cotVi'O, (he tiiie.st in tile world. 
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of duty, the balance absolutely ought to be in favour <vf 
the East Indian article. 

It has t^ow been shewn that the idea of colonization 
being necessary for the improved production of sugar,* 
coffee, or cotton,"f is absurd; the first is manufactured at 
Benares, in a bright, large, and sparkling grain, without 
any aid from European skillj or capital, and is exported 
in shiploads to France, where it is preferred for its free¬ 
dom from acidity for pastry, preserving fruits, and for ail 
sorts of confectionery; this is sufficient to shew that 
colonization is not tlie desideratum for its augmented im¬ 
portation into England. Coffee is grown at Ceylon and 
Malabar of so fine a quality as scarcely to be known from 
Mocha, without a Euroirean having ever seen it, until pre¬ 
pared for roasting; the moist climate of Bengal is not 
well suited for tobacco ; that of Guzerat is excellent ;§ but 

* Mr. Baber says, that “ experiments for the cultivation of supar 
have been made in AniKerkandy plantation in Malabar, by the 
late Mr. Brown, and also by another Kuropean of the name of Skel¬ 
ton, at Manp:alore, but both al)aiidoned it."’ (Ijords 3;!04.) 'J’he reason 
is obvious. If it could be imported into this country at a profit, after 
payinjf the heavy duty, there are plenty of steam enjrines in (Calcutta 
which would be put in immediate riajuisition. One or two enpines 
have been lyinp in the podown of Messrs. Maekintosh and Co. at Cal¬ 
cutta for several years, without a purcha.ser or employer 

t Mr. R. Davidson, an old, experienced, and infellipent indipo 
planter, admits that “ it is as open to the Enplish speculator to make 
advances to the ryots for the delivery of cotton, as it is for the En¬ 
plish speculator to make ad\ances to the ryots for the delivery of 
indipo, and to haAC a cotton manufactory instead of an indipo manu¬ 
factory.” (Lords In another part Mr. Davidson says, “ the 

alluvial lands of the Mississippi produce cotton almost without labour, 
which comes of course into competition with India cotton.” 3719. 

J Mr. Rickards says, that exclusive of the indipo produced in 
Oude, at least 20,000 chests are actually prown aiul manufactured by 
natives alone, and that some of the specimens manufactured by 
natives are as fine as the most beautiful products of the European 
factories.” 2815. 

4 Mr. Ritchie, a Bombay merchant, was asked by the Commons 
Committee (7th March 1831), “Of what ijuality is the Guzerat 
tobacco?—Very fine.” Mr. R. states it to be a very delicate plant; 

different 



“ I)(' yiistiliiio non ost (1is|)utBni)iini I"’ 

And so long ns the tobacco of Virginia or Havannah is 
preferr<‘d bj the public, it will be difficult to change the 
taste. The documents before Parliairicnt prove that at 
the j)rescnt moment, as well as during the past years, no 
pains or reasonable expense have been spared by the home 
and Indian authorities,* to improve the culture of the 
staples of Hindostan. Witney’s saw gins have been jiro- 
cured from America, together with every variety of tobacco 
and cotton seed ; premiums and rew'ards Iiavebeen offered ; 
Italians liave been sent to India for the benefit of the silk 
manufacture; West-India sugar-planters have changed 
hemisplicres at the Company’s expense for a similar pur¬ 
pose ; but all these will fail to contend against climate and 
soil"!" in some articles, and against prohibitory duties in 
England on others. 

ilifforcTit from the tobacco of North America; approaches more to the 
Brazil, and some of it sold hijj-her than any American tobacco in the 
Kn<rli«h market; it, Inon^ht (W. per lb. in bond, when the best 
American was ttd, ; in Ihiinliav .>K lbs. cost three or three and a half 
rujiees* Tn another place he adds, “ the tobacco lands of fliizerat 
that T saw under cultivation, were the cleanest and best farmed land 
1 ever saw.’- J 440. 

* Mr. Ritcbie positively declares that capitalists at Bombav are. 
not deterred by any st(*]is taken by the (knnpaiiy's ji’ovorniuent from 
farmiiej; lands; on the contrary, he observes, very j»Teat oncoura^’o- 
inent has been ‘»-iven tf» individuals, to J)r. Scott and others; but the 
rnenrantile houses arc a jyood deal deterred bv the want of success of 
three or four establishmonts. Even the statement of Mr. Crawford, 
that .€1,GHO,000 of Indian capital is expended by British-born sub¬ 
jects on the cultivation and manufacture of indig’o, demonstrates that 
every reasonable encouraj^ement has been jjiven by the Compan^‘s 
Government, for if, as asserted, the revenue from the land he more 
readily raised by the extended eiiltnre of indigo, it stands to reason 
that the same would be the ease with su^‘a^ or any other tropical 
production ; while under the system of enpfa^in<^ with the ryot for so 
many bundles ofindiffo, or so manysupfar-canes, or so much unclenned 
cotton, the European manufacturer is saved the necessity of sinking 
a larpce capital in the purchase of land. 

+ A peculiar instance of the effects of soil on flie vepetahle kinjr- 
dom is observable at the Sevehelle islands, win re on one only (Praslin) 

the 
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With respect to the introtluction of British capital into 
India, it perfect farce; *—has one shilling of British 
money exported to India, except by the Com¬ 

pany ?-f It'ii unnecessary to answer the question ; the only 
ca])ital introduced into the country used to be by the 
Americans,! who brought Spanish dollars in exchange for 
Eastern goods ; that trade is now done up. There is, how¬ 
ever, some bullion exported from China to Bengal, in 
return for the opium transmitted tliithcr ; but if tlic desires 
of Mr. Rickards and ]\Ir. Crawford be gratified, even that 
resource to India will be denied, and tile channel will be 
turned to England, who, like the M-xelstroom wliirljxx)!, 
would swallow up every thing, but give forth nothing that 
was of the slightest value.§ 

tl>o rncii-di-nirr will floari'-Ii, although the odirr ixli-s arc witlihi 
niiisket-shot distance, anil present apparently no difference in tlieir 
physii al appearanee; the tine Seyehelle cotton, on the eontrary, crows 
best on Malle isle. Another illustration is that of the vine at <lon- 
stantia. Cape of (iood Hope, and the peculiar tiavour which the dif¬ 
ferent vineyards at Bordeaux (rive to different wines; the einnainon 
trrown in the jrardens near Colombo is of a different flavour to that 
hron^^ht from Kandy; the currants of Zante are far preferable to 
those of the other v oleaiiic contiguous proup; hut to eonie nearer 
home, the hops of Kent, the apples of Devonshire, the oats of Scot¬ 
land, and the potatoes of Ireland, all hear a marked variety and cha¬ 
racteristic from the earth in which they prow. 

• Mr. Davidson admits that a preat portion of the indipo works 
carried on is by means of native capital; indeed he mipht have added, 
that the mercantile houses of all India are, in the apprepate, sup¬ 
ported hy native capital. Mr. Kitchie says, “ we have more money 
than we know what to do with penerally at Bomhay.” (flommons 
l.'iOS.) The same is the ease at hladras and Benpal : yet the cry is, 
send out Knplish capital to India, and this too, at a moment when 
many persons are lookinp for a more profitable investment of their 
money in Enpland than in India! 

t Colontl Oalloway estimates the quantity of bullion remitted bv 
the Company to India from IJdO to 1793 at .£42,(i80,8.')0. Now the 
Companv are obliged to drain India of bullion for remittance to 
England! 

* For instance, from 1795 to 1805, as Mr. Robert Grant says, the 
Aroerican.s imported into India bullion to the amount of X'2(),720,470. 

§ Let ns suppose, for instance, that the wishes of Mr. fVawfurd, 
Mr. Rickards, and Mr. M'hitmore, were carried into effect for the 

entire 
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Baffled, perhaps, on tins jxjint, the enemies of tlic Com- 
])any say, “ colonization will improve the natives.” Let 
those who think so, read the evidence before Jfarliainenl, 
and they will find it confirmatory of the statement of Sir 
Henry Strachey: “ I<n Calcutta, I have reason to believe 
that the morals of the people are worse, in spite of the 
severity of the police and of the Lnglish laws."* If this 
will not satisfy an inered\dous person, let him visit tlie 
Loll bazaar, or the Chit]KX)r road in ('aleutta, and observe 
the drimkemuss and viie whieli is practised by those 
llimloos who are influenced by the examjile of the coloni¬ 
zation of the presidcncies.+ It is indeed but too true, that 
tile example of the lower class of Lurojieans has tended 
mucli to demoralize the inhabitants of tlm llritisli posses¬ 
sions wherever tliey have come much in contact with tliem. 

entire 'supplanting '>1 llu* lliiulnn (M*', an*! n’dufin^ all that class 
of artizaiis to tlio condition of injrricullurist';, nliat would he the 


re.milt ? 

INipulation. 100,(100^000 

Annual av,.ran;,. ;,f Inn-rrlnHi, for ,'m il ? o ooo,0(10,000 vards. 

individual twenty yards .J 

At till! averojrc prii-e iif iid. jivr yard .... 12,000,000,000 |icn<’C. 

(Jonverlcil into shilling's. 1,000,000,000 shilliiif's. 

Ditto into. i’50,000,000 stcrliiif’. 


Whore would the Hindoos proeure fifty millions sterliii;; to pay for 
calico ? To ho sure tho advocates of the Lancashire people would not 
care ; tliis, however, is a specimen of so called ‘liberal principles' 

• In the event of colonization heiiiff permitted, what check would 
there he to runaway and emancipated oonviets finding' their way from 
New South Wales and Van Diemen's Land to India? Several of this 
class of persons do so now, and prove serious miisanccs ; hut when an 
unrestricted admission of Muropeans is permitted, hundreds will seek 
an asylum in Hindustan, as preferable to the abode to which their 
crimes had condemned tliem ; when, therefore, so much has been said 
relative to the cxpeu.se which a low Kuropean would he at in findiii}; 
his way to India, it should he recollected that he may proceed from 
New South Wales not nnly for nothin)', hut often be paid for )roin)' 
the voya)'e. 

+ A recent publication ijiies list of thetiades, g;o. at Calcutta, as 
follows ;— 

d. Circu- 
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This is particularly visible in the natives of the sea-coast 
provinces of Ceylon, and the hilly tracts of the interior, 
where thecei-are few Europeans but the government func¬ 
tionaries ; in the former the inhabitants are many of them 
incorrigible drunkards, and the criminal calendar of the cir¬ 
cuit shews their proneness to crime ; murders, robberies, ear- 
slitting, and amputation of the limbs, for the sake of the 
rings and bangles with wliicli they are adorned, being 
unfortunately too prevalent; but in the Kandian districts, 
crimes arc of unfrequent occurrence. This fact with 
res))cct to India, did not esca])e the acute vision of the 
amiable Heber; in speaking of the llajpoots he says, 
“ some eflects of a favourable nature have been j)roduced 
among them by the intercourse which they have hatl with 
the English ; the specimens of our nation which they have 
heretofore seen, have on the whole been very favourable 


3 Circulating libraries. 

6 Booksellers and stationers. 

3 Music-sellers. 

JO Artists. 

5 Surgeon-apotht'caries. 

2 Do. dentists. 

5 Chemists and druggists. 

6 8hip-builders. 

IG Male seminaries. 

J7 Female do. 

4 Boarding-house.s, 

3 Hotels. 

6 'i'aA'erns. 

4 Banks. 

.33 Mercantile houses. 

10 House-builders. 

6 Coach-makers. 

7 Cabinet-makers. 

5 Carvers and gilders. 


4 .lewellors, 

.3 Watchmakers. 

10 f»enernl shopkeepers. 

J 1 Milliners. 

. 0 Tailors. 

I ,3 Hair-diessers. 
j 7 HUtl shoe-makers. 

; .5 Provisioiiers. 

I 8 General eoinmission agents. 

3 French merchants. 

0 Armenian do. 

5 Greek do. 

11 Mogul do. 

8 Jew do. 

20 Principalllindoostan bankers. 
13 Do Bengallee do. 

15 Marine insurance societies. 

3 Biver do. officers, 

i 5 Life do. societies. 


'J’his is a fair specimen of the gradual ‘ colonization' whieli is now 
going on at the presidencies, and a complete refutation of Mr. Rick¬ 
ards’statement With reference to the European tailors above men¬ 
tioned, it must be observed, that of native tailors, dirzecny it is com¬ 
puted that 10,000 come into Calcutta every morning! 


• Mr. Holt Mackenzie says, “the habits of the Hindoos arc still 
couiparativelv simple.”—Evidence before Parliarneiit, 1832. 
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none of the king’s regiments have yet been sent here, and 
few Europeans of any description excej)t officers; they 
liave therefore seen little of the drunkenness, and violence 
of temper, which has made the natives of our own pro¬ 
vinces at once fear and despise a Eeringee soldier; and 
they still therefore-admire us,* and wonder at tlie differ¬ 
ence of wisdom, morals and ])olicy, which they perceive 
between us and them."’ lleber, y). 71- 

Neither has the demoralization of the people of India, 
y)roceeding from tlie example of open vice, escaped the 
y)enetration of the ))hilanthroj)ic Rammohun Roy, who 
thus remarks in his able ri?plies to the questions of the 
Hoard of Control:— 

“ From a careful survey and observation of the people and inhabi¬ 
tants of various jjarts of the country, and in every condition of life, 1 
am of opinion that the jauisants orvillafrcrs who reside away from larg;o 
towns and bead stations and courts of law, are as innocent, temperate, 
and moral in ih<'ir conduct as the people of any country^ whatsoever ; 
and the farther 1 proceed towards the north and west, the greater the 
honc-.ty and simplicity, and independence of character I meet with. 
'J'he virtues ot this c ltiss, liowt ver, rest at present chiefly on their pri¬ 
mitive simplicity, and a strong religious feeling, which loads them to 
expect novard or pnnishmetit for their good or had conduct, not only 
in the next world, but, like the ancient Jews, also in this ; 2d, the inha- 

• hlr.^Chaplin, in his evidence before the Lords, March .30, 1830, 
says, “ 278.3. 1 am not <juite sure that the admixttire of Kuro])C8ns 
of the middling or lower order with the natives, would have a teiidencv 
to create in them an increased sense of the advantages of living under 
the Knglish government. I should be very much afraid that the 
respect and reverence the natives now have for the Knglish, woulil 
rather be diminished than increased by mixing with Europeans of the 
middling or lower classes.—2787. A free unrestricUtd resort of 
Europeans would at no distant period lead to the total overthrow of 
our government—^278d. 1 am perfectly sure that native preju¬ 
dices would be outraged if the hwer classes of Europeans came much 
in contact with the natives, and that it would produce hostility to our 
government, and disaffection generally.” Mr. Ritchie, a free nierchant 
at Bombay, says, that “ the Company’s authorities having the power 
to send persons away, most certainly affords them the means of support¬ 
ing their authority in the couulry.’’ lie was asked, “ Q. Would you 
think it advisable that that power should he withdrawn from the Com¬ 
pany f”—“ v/. Certainly not. 1472-” 
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bitants of the cities, towns, or stations who have much intercourse with 
persons employed about the courts of law, by zemindars, &c., and with 
foreig;ncr8 and others in a different state of civilization, f;enerally 
imbibe their habits and opinions; hence their religious opinions are 
shaken without any other principles being implanted to supply their 
place; consequently a groat proportion of.these are far inferior in 
point of character to the former class, and are veiy often even made 
tools of in the nefarious work of perjury and forgery. 3d. A third 
class consists of persons who are in the employ of landholders (zemin¬ 
dars), iir dependent for subsistence on the courts of law, as attorneys' 
clerks, &c., who must rely fora li\elihood on their shrewdness, not 
having generally sufficient means to enter into commerce or business ; 
these are, for the most part, still worse than the second class, more 
especially n hen they have no prospect of bettering their condition by 
the savings of honest industry, and no hope is bold out to them of rising 
to honour or affluence by superior merit.” 

Probably these considerations will be despised, and 
colonization permitted; but then, English laws, as Uani- 
mohiin Hoy says, and English police, must he intro¬ 
duced all over India; it is, however, not to be for¬ 
gotten what has been repeatedly attested before Par¬ 
liament, that the simplest customs and minutest acts of 
the Hindoo have their origin in his religious creed. To 
intnxluce therefore English laws, would be a monstrous 
violation of the promises held forth by tlie llritish govern¬ 
ment, of allowing perfect freedom of present institutions, 
and it would be a direct annihilation of his moral creed ; 
this point, however, will be more fully seen in the “ Judicial” 
chapter. * It may, however, be said, “ if we do introduce 

• The evidence of the Honourable Mountstuart ElphinMonebefore 
the Lords’ Committee in 18.30, is conclusive with respect to the evils 
which the natives would suffer from the ptojects of colonikatioii now 
on the tapis. This enlightened individual says, “I think that any un¬ 
restricted residence of Europeans in India would be productive of 
more harm than good.” 

2382. Q. Womd not a greater resort of Europeans to the country 
tend to keep down the native population, and to jwevent the natives 
rising to the possession 'of those offices in which you think it would be 
desirable to place them '< — A, 1 think it certainly would. If Europeans 

were 
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our vices aniong the Hindoos, and suppress tlieir laws, 
yet we shall make them compensation by introducing 
among them the arts of civilized lifebut let us pause 
and enquire whether the Hindoos, although so long bowed 
flown by despotism, afe such an uncivilized race, that they 
would profit by receiving in exchange for a knowletlge of 
the arts of life a familiarity with European crimes, an en¬ 
tanglement in the chicanery and extravagance of English 
jurisprudence, and a loss of their landed property. That 
the latter would be the jirobable result of colonization, has 

were allowed to go withcfiit restraint to Tiidia, I think many would go 
at first, some without capital, and others on speculations which would 
soon reduce them to poverty ; that from the compassion of their 
countrymen in India, and their greater fitness for oflSce, they would be 
introduced into employmctits to whieli ire have bedn of late endeavour¬ 
ing to introduce the natives ; and that if they formed friendships with 
the Europeans in pow'er, whiidi they have greater means of doing than 
the natives, they would get advantages in other ways.— Q. So that the 
elevation of tin native eliaracter appears to he ineonsistent with the 
more general resert of Europeans to the country ? Ineonsiatept 
with the unrestricted resort.— Q. In your opinion, would it he neces¬ 
sary to suhjcct the Europeans residing in India to restrictions as well 
as to impose restriotjons on their resort thither ?— jl. I dojuot know that 
any of the present rostrietions could be dispensed with. It would be suf¬ 
ficient if the tiovernnieiit had the power of sending them out of the coun¬ 
try, and of sending them from one district to another, in ease of their 
being guillyof any oppression, or creating any groat disturbance in any 
particular district, as has happened sometimes. I am always supposing 
they are not so numerous as to form a very cousiderahic community in 
India. Such a eomimiiiity would be very unruly, and very difficult to ma-. 
nage, on tlie part of a government which must be always arbitrary in its 
character. If there iverp a great body of discontented colonists, such as 
at the Ca|ic, for instance, 1 think theirclamours would probably weaken 
the government very much with the natives. Their disagreements with 
the natives would also he dangerous; and I think there would boa 
great increase of the feeling which there is now only among the lower 
orders of Europeans in India, of contempt and dislike for blacks. 
There M'ould be a mure marked distinction between blacks and whites, 
as there is in all regular colonies.— Q. Where diftercnces arise be¬ 
tween the Europeans residing in India and natives, by what court 
would they be tried in the provinces V— A. At present, if the differ¬ 
ences are of small consequence, they w'ould be tried by the local court; 
hut if of great consequence, the cause would go to the Supreme Court 
at the Presidency.— Q. Would a poor native have the power of prose¬ 
cuting an European in the Supreme Courts?— A. No, a poor native 
would not. The only chance would be the Government taking up the 
prosecution, if it were a serious matter. 

U 
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been demonstrated. Mr. Chaplin truly says, “ If Eu¬ 
ropeans were allowed to settle in the interior, I have no 
doubt it would lead ultimately to the stripping the 
natives of their land, depriving them of every office or 
employment, however subordinate, and ultimately reduce 
them to the most degraded .state of a conquered people.” 
(Lords 2793.) 

This is precisely the tenor of Mr. Elphinstonc’s, Mr. 
Baber’s, (Mr. Rickards’ !) and every individual who knows 
the condition of India, and is capable of expressing an 
unbiassed opinion. With respect to the uncivilized state of 
the natives, an answer will be found in the following extract 
from Bishop Heber’s writings, and in a pass,agc of Mr. 
Rickards’ evidence:— 

“ To say that the Hindoos or Mussulmans arc deficient in any 
essential feature of a <;ivilized people, is an assertion u’hich I can 
scarcely suppose to he made by any who have lived with them; tlieir 
manners arc, at least, as pleasing and courteous as those in the cor¬ 
responding stations of life among ourselves ; their houses are larger, 
and, according to their wants and climate, to the full as convenient as 
ours; their architecture is at least as elegant, and though the worthy 
Scotch divines may doubtless wish their labourers to lie clad in hod¬ 
den gray, and their gentry and merchants to wear powder and mot¬ 
tled stockings, like worthy Mr. — and the other elders of his 
kirk-session, I really do not think that they would gain cither in 
cleanliness, elegance, or comfort, by exchanging a white cotton robe 
for the completest suits of dittos. Nor is it true that in the me¬ 
chanic arts they are inferior to the general run of European nations ; 
where they fall short of us, which is chiefly in agricultural imple¬ 
ments and the mechanics of common life, they are not, so far as I 
have understood of Italy and the South of France, surpassed in any 
great degree by the people of those countries. Their goldsmiths and 
weavers produce as beautiful fabrics as our own, and it is so far from 
true that they are obstinately wedded to their old patterns, that they 
shew an anxiety to imitate our models, and do imitate them very suc¬ 
cessfully, The ships built by native artists at Bombay, are noto¬ 
riously as good as any which sail from London or Liverpool; the 
carriages and gigs which they supply at Calcutta are as handsome, 
though not as durable, as those of Long Acre. In the little town of 
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Monffhyr, 300 miles from Calcutta, 1 had pistols, donWe-haiTelled 
pfuns, and differeht pieces of cabinet-work, brought down to my boat 
for sale, which in outward form (for I know no further) nobody but 
perhaps Mr. — could detect to be of Hindoo oritfin ; and at Delhi, 
in the shop of a wealthy native jeweller, I found brooches, ear-ring;s, 
snuflF-boxes, &c. of the litest models (so far as 1 am a judge), and 
ornamented with French devices and mottos.”# 

The testimony of Mr. Rickards before the Commons 
(19th July 1831) is even more striking than Bishop 
Heber’s. He shews that even the English language is 
aetjuired by the natives without any aid from Euro¬ 
peans, whom he terms “ overbearing eonquerors."" 

“ One of the greatest improvements, however, which the mind of 
man is susceptible of, has been made by natives from their own 
exclusive exertions. Their acquirement of knowledge, and parti¬ 
cularly of the English language and English literature, of which 
there are many examples in Bengal, Madras, and Bombay at the 
present moir.o’..t, is quite astonishing. It may even be questioned 
whether so great a progress in the attainment of knowledge has ever 
been made under like circumstances in any of the countries of 
Europe.” 

2808. Is not that limited to those who have had particular inter, 
course with Europeans?—The examples to which I allude, are 
amoug natives that have kept up an uninterrupted interci'.irse cer¬ 
tainly with Europeans, from residing at the different presidencies of 
India; hut the exertions of those with whom I am acquainted, have 
been altogether independent of European assistance, the natives to 
whom I allude being perfectly self-taught. I would beg leave hero 
to add, that if it he meant to imply, as some of the most distin¬ 
guished literary authorities in this country have asserted, that the 
natives of India are incapable of improvement, 1 must protest 
against the doctrine, as being, in my humble opinion, an unjust and 
libellous judgment passed on the whole community. We have at 
this moment an illustrious example in this country of what native 
Indians can attain by their own unaided exertions. Let it also he 
recollected, that in many branches of art their skill is absolutely un¬ 
rivalled. Several of their fabrics, such as muslins, shawls, em¬ 
broidered silks, handkerchiefs, &c., together with pieces of work¬ 
manship in gold, silver, and ivory, have never yet been equalled by 

# Bishop Ileber’s Journal, vol.' ii. p, .382. 

U 2 
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British artists. Their architecture, though peculiar, is of a superior 
order, and in the construction of great public buildings they have 
exerted powers of moving and elevating large masses which are un¬ 
known to European architects. Agriculture also made its first pro¬ 
gress, and attained considerable perfection in the East, which in this 
respect, set the example to Europe. In fhese, and many other arts 
connected with the comforts and conveniences of life, the natives of 
India have made great progress in some, and attained perfection in 
others, without being in the smallest degree indebted to European 
patterns or example. I do not mean to say that their progress or 
advancement has been a hundredth part so great or so rapid as that 
of Europeans in the arts of life generally, but I do not think it fair 
to compare their present backward state with the advancement made 
by Europeans, considering the very different circumstances in which 
both are respectively placed. The nature of the governments under 
which the Indians have languished for so many centuries is suiBcient 
to account for their stationai’y state ; and no argument can hence be 
drawn as to their natural incapacity. Many persons, I apprehend, 
who now contend for the freest introduction of Europeans into India, 
to operate as a stimulus to native improvement, seem to forget the 
vast difference of character existing in the two parties; that, con¬ 
sequently, to overrun India with Europeans before a better system of 
protection shall have been provided, would he to mingle a race of 
overbearing conquerors with submissive slaves, and that oppression 
and injustice would he the inevitable result. 

2809. Can you state any improvements which liave been introduced 
by the governments of India ?—The governments of India at each of 
the presidencies have, very much to their credit, encouraged the im¬ 
provement of the natives by patronizing and supporting institutions 
for learning and the acquirement of knowledge. They have also 
attempted to introduce improvements in agriculture and in manu¬ 
factures. 

Such truths atone for a volume of intemperate diatribes. 
The conduct of Russia has been proposed for imitation to 
England; it is hardly to be supposed that the plan of the 
Russian military colonies arc the model held out for the Bri¬ 
tish Government to acton ! It is true that Russia holds do¬ 
minion over the people of sixty distinct nations; that for 
three centuries she has been making fresh conquests;* her 

* In 1806 the whole population of Russia amounted to 41,252,000 
persons, and the yearly excess of births over deaths, as published by 

the 
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dominions spread over Astrachan, Siberia, the Crimea, 
Georgia, the Mahomedan provinces acquired from Persia, 
the territories conquered from Turkey and various other 
places; Russians arc found from Wologda and Woronesch to 
Kamschatka and Chinese Tartary ; under her sovereignty 
arc found Moldavians, Calmucks, Armenians, Greeks, Bas- 
kires, Servians, Wallachians, Turks, Buriats, Hindoos, 
French, Tartars, Germans (the latter to the number of 
half a million), &c.; but in reality the policy adopted by 
Russia is that which the East-India Company have so long 
pursued ; it is thus described by Malte Brun:— 

“ Le Gouvernraent Russio rcspecte avee une ]>(i!itique eclairec, tous 
Ics droits acquis, tous les privileges de provinces, do villes, de classes ; 
les souls changemeiis quo le people eoiiquis epreuvent sont en general 
favorable a la libertc personelles, industrielle, et religieusc.” 

In addition to this the Company Inive had to consider 
the peculiar character of the Hindoos, jealous of their reli¬ 
gious institutions, though weakened from the long bondage 
in which they liavi' been held for eight centuries by the Mus¬ 
sulmans ; wiiatever, therefore, be the decision of Parliament, 
I woidd resjtectfully address to the constituted authoritiesof 
India, with reference to the great problem which tijey arc now 
solving, in endeavouring to raise a vast nation of the dark 
coloured races of men to a state of political independence 
equal to that of their European brethren, I would, I rejieat, 
address them in tlie language of George Washington 
when bidding a political adieu to the Americans:— 

■ “ Towards the presen'atioii of your government, and the permanency 
of your present state, it is requisite, not only that you steadily discoun¬ 
tenance irregular opposition to its acknowledged authority, but also 
that you resist with care the spirit of innovation upon its principles, 


the Greek Synod, was 542,701. Since that period Finland, Bialystock, 
the Caucasus provinces, I’oland, and a part of the'J’urkish dominions 
have been added to the empire, making the present population up¬ 
wards of 60,000,000. 
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however specious the pretexts. One method of assault may be to effect, 
in the forms of the constitution, alterations which will impair the 
energy of the system, and thus undermine what cannot he directly 
overthrown. In all the changes to which you maybe invited, remem¬ 
ber that time and habit are at leaxt m necessary to fix the true character 
of government, as of other human institutions;—that experience is the 
surest standard,* by which to test the real tendency of the existing con¬ 
stitution of a country; that facility in changes upon the credit of a mere 
hypothesis and opinion, exposes to perpetual change, from the endless 
variety of hypothesis and opinion ; and remember, especiall y, that for 
the efficient management of your common interest, in so extensive a 
country, agox'ermnent (f as much vigour as is consistent with the perfect 
security if liberty, is indispensable. Liberty itself will find in such a 
government, with pi>wers properly distributed and adjusted, its surest 
guardian. It is, indeed, little else than a n^iie, where the govern¬ 
ment is too feeble to withstand the enterprises of I'actiAn, to confine 
each member of the society within the limits prescribed by the laws, 
and to maintain all in the secure and tranquil enjoyment of the rights 
of person and property.” 

(iKOKOE IVasiiington. 

United States, 

Sept, yjth, 1790. 

* The Right Honourable Robert Grant justly remarks :—“ There 
can be no sounder, no safer tests of the goodness of a system than the 
prac^tical advantages which it produces, and its susceptibility of 
gradual improvement. Where these are found together, as in the 
Jndian constitution they are im^ontrovcrtihly found together, prejudice 
against any material change of principle becomes reason, and the 
speculative hvaovator, however specious his propositions, is nut to be 
derided as a theorist, but repulsed as an enesny I"—Expediency Main¬ 
tained, p. 107 . 



CHAPTER VIII. 


TIIK LANDED IIKVENIIE OF INDIA;-MODE OF ASSESSMENT ; 

-NUMBEK OF VlLl.AGKS, HOUSES, SQUARE MILES, AND 

inhabitants;—frofortion of revenue to each;— 

AREA, J‘OFULATION, REVENUE, DEBT OF INDIA, COM¬ 
PARED WITH ALL THE COUNTRIES OF EUROFK AND 

AMERICA;-MR. UICKARDs’’ DESCRIPTION OF THE EF¬ 

FECTS OF THE METAYER SYSTEM IN ITALY REFUTED. 

The affricultiirists and artizans of India are called on 

o 

to sii|)})ort a home anil foreign government, a standing 
army of two hundred thousand men, and tosii])ply annually 
(what can ,si,arcely be considered in any other light than 
tribute) four million sterling to the governing country. 
Unless England withdraw her protection from India, and 
leave its inliabitants once more a prey to rapacious neigh¬ 
bouring enemies, or to internal discord, a revenue must be 
drawn, which it is impossible, under the present state of 
the world, to reduce in amount; the question therefore 
is, how it can be most easily and cheaply collected, witliout 
unnecessarily ])ressing on the industry or resources of the 
pc'ople—whetlier, as in Great Britain, by means of taxing 
necessaries* and luxuries of life, stinting the poor of their 
food, and the middling classes of their comforts.^—by 
heavy imposts on articles of merchandize, Avhieh, while 
checking legitimate eommerce,'f‘ requires an immen.se es- 

* Ttacon, beer, butter, C};ps, corn, cbeese, peas, eucnmbcrs, fruit, 
&<•. &c. are all subject to heavy duties on importation, and beef, 
lamb, mutton, pork, sbeei), amt swine are juohiluted to be imported 
into this country, by (J Geo. 1 \'. c. 1 17 . 

+ By the accounts laid before the Finance Committee of Parliament 
it appears, that the revenue from the custom duties is collected in 

England 
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tablishmcnt for its protection, and raises up a host of spies 
and informers, and contemners of the law throughout the 
country: and in addition to the foregoing, by taxes on 
industry,* which are fatally destructive of that elastic 
principle of man in his social state, ..whereby he is enabled 
to repair the misfortunes which untoward events may have 
created ? Or, as in India, by a system of taxation, which 
fairly, lightly, and uninquisitorially presses on every indi¬ 
vidual; whicli rises and falls with general, not partial 
prosperity; which makes it the paramount benefit of the 
Government to preserve peace, foreign and domestic; to 
augment, by every possible means, the quantity and quality 
of territorial produce; to provide easy, cheap, and expe¬ 
ditious transit by land and water, to the most profitable 
markets; and thus, influenc ed by fixed and comprehensive 
principles of universal utility, most beneficently unites 
the governed and the governing by the least dissoluble 
tics of mutual self-interest ? The many advantages of the 
latter procedure over the former is apparent; in an essen¬ 
tially agricultural country like India the greater part of 
taxation must ultimately fall upon the rent of land, it is 
therefore highly advantageous that the source whence the 
income of the state is derived should be as direct as j)os- 
siblc. The economists of France, and I believe many 


England on five hundred and sixty-six different ai'tieles! of these, 
five hundred and ten articles jiroduited only .i‘20,9(l.'{ revenue, the 
cost of collecting which did not fall short of half a million sterling. 
Such is the adiuiralile system of English customs, whicth theorists 
propose for adoption in India!! 

* For instance, the tax on paper in England injures the makers of 
machinery, type-founders, ink-makers, printers, engravers, book¬ 
binders, booksellers, stationers, paper-stainers, and many other trades: 
this destructive duly on paper varies from fifty to one hundred and 
fifty per cent.! The ])enaities are monstrous, and the laws relating 
thereto so confused, that no person almost can avoid unintentionally 
infracting them! This is a specimen of English legislation in matters 
of revenue: too many of similar instances could be pointed out. 



of their disciples in this country, assert that all taXaticwi 
finally rests upon land : if this be even partially true, how 
much preferable is the Asiatic to the European mode of 
taxation; for, as Dr. Adam Smith justly remarks, “ duties 
of custom and excise are contributctl for the support of 
the state, rather in proportion to a man’s humour than to 
his revenue; the hospitable paying more than their proper 
quota, and the parsimonious less, while those who reside 
out of the country, contribute nothing for the security of 
the government or state whence their revenue is derived.”* 

The opinions of this celebrated philosoplier on the land 
I’evenue of India, will be better understood by the follow¬ 
ing quotations from his works : 

“ In Indostaii and in several other governments of Asia, the revenue 
of the sovcreijjn is almost altop-t'ther from a land fax or land rent, which 
rises or falls viiili the produce of llu* Jiuid. The ^reat interest of the 
sovercifjn, thereiwre, is that his revenue is in such countries necessarily 
and immediately connected with the cultivation of the land, with the 
jfreatness of its produce, and with the value of its produce. But in 
order to render tlial pri>du(?e hoth as p;reat and as valuable as possible, 
it is necessary to procure to it as extensive a market as possible, and 
consequently to ostaldish the freest, the easiest, and the least expensive 
communication between all the different parts of the counfrv. But 
the ro^enuo of the sovereign does not, in any pafi't of Europe, arise 
chiefly from a land tax or land rent; in all the great kingdoms of 
Europe perhaps the greater part of it may ultimately depend upon the 
produce of the land, hut that dependeney is neither so immediate nor 
.so evident. In Europe, therefore, the sovereign does not feel himself 
so directly called upon to promote the increase hoth in quantity and 

* Ireland affords a remarkable illustration of this doctrine; an im¬ 
mense portion of the principal wealth of the island, the landed rental, 
is drawn out of the country, and contributes to swell the resources of 
England, while the consumption of custom and excise articles by 
the proprietors takes place also in England ; had the taxation been 
fixed on the land, the Buko of Devonshire, the Marquis of Abercom, 
and other ^reat landed proprietors would have been obliged to con¬ 
tribute their quota to the exigencies of the state, and the necessaries 
and comforts of life would have been the c*hoapcr obtained by the 
bulk of the people, but as the <;a8e now stands the whole fiscal weight 
falls on the poor, i. e. the mass of the people ; the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire, the Marquis of Abereorn, &c, pay nothing to Ireland. 
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value of the produce of the land, or by maintaining good roads and 
canals, to provide the most extensive markets for the produce.'’— 
Wealth of Nations, book v. p. 104. 

In another place, he thus argues on the ‘ equitable’ 
system of land revenues:— 

“ The attention of the landlord is a particular and minute considera¬ 
tion of what is likely to be the most advantageous application of every 
inch of ground upon his estate. The principal attention of the sove¬ 
reign ought to be to encourage, by every means in his power, the atten¬ 
tion both of the landlord and the fanner, by allowing both to pursue 
their own interest in their own way, and according to their own judg¬ 
ment, by giving to I«)th the most perfect security that they shall enjoy 
the full recomjiense of their own industry ; and by procuring to both 
the m<»st extensive market for every part of their procl|ice, in conse¬ 
quence of establishing the easiest and safest communications both by 
land and by water, through every part of his owu dominions, as well as 
the most unbounded freedom of exportation to the dominions of all 
other princes. 

“ If by such a system of administration a tax of this kind could be 
so managed as to give, not only no discouragement, but, on the con¬ 
trary, some encouragement to the improvement of the laud, it does 
not appear likely to occasion any other inconvenicncy to the landlord, 
except always the unavoidable one of being obliged to pay the tax. In 
all the variations of the state of society; in the improvement and in 
the declension of agriculture ; in all those in the standard of the coin, 
a tax of this kind would, of its own accord, and without any attention 
of government, readily suit itself to the actual situation of things, and 
would be equally just and equitable in all those dift'erent changes.”— 
Wealth of Nations, book v. p. 270. 

Dr. Smith assigns a reason why land is a much more 
proper subject of direct taxation than “stock;” namely, 
because the ascertaining of the latter would be inquisitorial, 
its fluctuation more variable, and the proprietor of land is 
a citizen of the state, whereas “ stock” is easily removeable. 
All who have observed the character of the Hindoos, are 
aware.how much they dread any thing like an inquisition 
as to their private financial condition ; many, indeed, pos¬ 
sessed of considerable wealth have every appearance of }h>- 
verty, while the jealousy with which they view an approach- 
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ing knowledge of an European to their domestic habits, 
sliews they have not entirely subdued their fears, that the 
present rulers of India would act like their predecessors in 
squeezing from their subjects the uttermost farthing, beyond 
what might be necessihry to support life on the lowest pos¬ 
sible scale of animal existence. To be sure, Mr. Rickards 
and the Westminster Reviewer for 1832 says, that such is 
the case; they assert that the Hindoos are as heavily taxed 
by the East-India Company, as they were by the Maho- 
medan government. To endeavour to prove this Mr. 
Rickards has written two immense volumes, but they pre¬ 
sent such a mass of contradictory testimony, and are so 
opposed to his evidence before Parliament, that it is difficult 
where to expose their absurdity most; his constant assertion 
is, that the Coin})any “ invariably proclaim the savage right 
to seize upoe half the gross produce of the land as a tax ;• 
thus treading in the steps of their unrighteous predecessors, 
the Mahomedans.” This statement is incorrect in many 
particulars; first, as to the Government exacting half thi- 
gross produce;—^under the permanent settlement there were 
three parties whose shares ran thus:— 

The ryot or cultivator 50 per cent, of the produce of the land. 

The zemindar or landlord 10 ditto ditto. 

The sirkar or Oovernment share 40 ditto ditto. 

In Bombay it is less than the foregoing imaginary assess¬ 
ment, and according to the evidence of Mr. Elphinstone 
the revenue is still in the course of reduction: in Madras it 
is yet less than at either of the other settlements;— 


firms produce. 100 

Government Assessment by survey . 46 

Twenty-live per cent, deducted. 114 

Sirkar or Government share. 33} 


* Rickards’ India, vol. i. p. 285 . 
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If consideration be had to the vast quantity of waste 
land brought into cultivation under the operation of the 
permanent settlement, and the immense amount of land 
held rent-free,* I am rather under than above the mark in 
stating, that even the nominal Government revenue from 
the land throughout all India is not one-fourth, much less 
one-half of the produce of the soil! 

Now, not only is Mr. Rickards incorrect with respect to 
“ the Company’s grand source of oppression, the enormous 
amount of the land-tax, upwards of fifty per cent.,'”'f* but he 
has also grossly (I had almost said intentionally) erred in as¬ 
serting that the Hindoos are as heavily taxed by the Company 
as they were by the Mahomedans; I say intentionally, for 
Mr. Rickards rejieatedly shews that there was no limit to 
Mahomedan taxation but what their wretched subjects 
could bear without being deprived of life; he proves, indeed, 
that the Mussulmans did not destroy the bees, for that 
would have left them no honey for the ensuing year, but 
they took every particle of honey Ixjyond what was imme¬ 
diately necessary to the end in view—reprsKiuction when 

* Tn the ceded and conquered provinces of the Doab, the rent-free 
l.'oids amount to 44,95,177 becffahs. In the lower provinces of Benj;al 
exclusive of Cuttack, Lord Teifrninouth stated the rent-free lands to 
he in amount accordin;; to investigation, 83,75,942 heegahs. Indeed 
in some districts tlie lands held rent-free are more than one-half in 
ifuantity than those paying revenue to (government. Mr. Colebrookc 
gives the following estimate of some pergunnahs ;— 

Free Lands. Cuittvated. 

In Sherefoehad and Taj pur. .heegahs 298,275 524,909 

In other places . 143,042 301,1,31 


Total. heegahs 441,.317 82(),040 

With regard to Bomhay Mr. Elphinstone says, “ a considerable extent 
of land IS held rent-free asjaghirefor military and other services; 
some with a quit rent so light that it almost partakes of that nature, 
and some is entirely exemptfrom all ]>aymentof revenue ; andnothing 
was to be levied on new land brought into cultivation.”—Lords’ Re¬ 
port, March 25, 1830. 
f Vol. i. p. .590. 

J Mr. R. (piotes (p. 281) an extract from the Ilcdaya, Book ix. 
chap. 7, to shew that “ it is lawful to take the whole of the persons 

and 
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referring therefore (in the very same page in which he 
charges the Company with sidopting all but “ the sanguinary 
creed of the Mahomedans in Bengal”) to Colonel Galloway’s 
able work on the “ T<aw and Constitution of India,” he 
might in common justice to that corporation whom he so long 
served, and by whose very existence he was maintained, he 
might, I repeat, have quoted the numerous other taxes, 
besides half the gross produce of the soil, which the Maho- 
inedans levied in Bengal, and indeed every where they 
went; but no—Mr. llickards, like a special pleader, had a 
case to make out, a theory to support, and he merely 
brought into relief what suited his views, rather than what 
rendered justice to his antagonist —Prah pudor! Co¬ 
lonel Galloway says that the zemindars of Bengal, in 
addition to the Mahomedan assessment (of Akbar) of rupees 
1,49,61,489, were bound to furnish 93,880 cavalry, 801,158 
infantry, 170 elephants, 4,960 cannon, and 4,400 boats; 
that Behar paid in revenue rupees 55,47,985, and furnished 
a contingent of 11,415 cavalry, 449,350 infantry and 100 
boats. Colonel Galloway justly adds,—“the British Go¬ 
vernment has not only relieved the people from such bur¬ 
dens as these, but has continued the old exemptions and ad¬ 
mitted a variety of new exemptions, from revenue; and 
moreover has seldom, if ever, availed itself of the customary 
exercise of the power of resumption of jagheers and other 
rent-free lands.”* 

I ask you, Mr. Rickards, was it fair, was it honourable, 
to omit this highly important statement ? Yet, Sir, you not 
only disingenuously concealed it, but you acted in a similar 
manner with respect to the numerous annual and occasional 

and properties of infidels, and to distribute them anionp the Mussul¬ 
mans and he abundantly proves in many other pa-ssages throughout 
his work, that the Mahomedans were not slow to avail tliemselves of 
this “ lawful” enactment. 

* Page 98, second edition, Parhurv, Allen, and Co. 
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imposts which were levied on the Zimmee or non-Moslem 
subject by his conqueror, in addition to the “ khurauj,” or 
five tithes of the produce: the capitation-tax on adult non- 
Moslem subjects amounted annually to the enormous sum 
of about ninety-eight millions of rupees annually! The 
mint taxes were six and a quarter per cent, for gold, besides 
seven and a-half per cent, more paid by the owner of the 
bullion for the expense of assaying and coinage ! On silver 
and copper coinage, the Government duty alone on each 
species was five per cent.* The tax levied on marriages 
whether of a son or daughter must, as Col. Galloway says, 
have been great, it varied from ten g«)ld mohurs downwards, 
according to the rank of the parents; goods were annually 
taxed, whether as merchandize in store or in transit; the 
stock in a tradesman’s or artist’s shop paid a yearly ad va¬ 
lorem tax; the gold and silver coin in the possession of an 
individual, the bullion, the ornaments of jewellery, the 
plate made of the precious metals, were all taxed by the 
Moslems at the lowest rate of two and a-half per cent.-I- 
The custom duties were five per cent, on non-Moslem 
subjects, two and a-half per cent, on Moslems; then 
there were taxes on “ convocations assembled to settle busi¬ 
ness, on each person,” on horses, on kine, on herbs, on 
fruit and fruit-trees, on cases of succession, on artizan.s. 


* 'I'here was an annual recoinajfc under the Mahoiticdan f;ovoni- 
ineuts. Rupees of three years’ currency were recei^'ed at a discount 
of three per cent.; but the poor tenants or under-farmers had paid 
these in to the zemindar at a discount of five per cent., bv which he 
lost two per cent, on his rent. 

+ These circumstances fully account for the dread which the 
Hindoos evince to the present day of allowing the extent of their 
wealth to be known ; it was gratifying to me, however, to hear a 
zemindar informing me one day wheii visiting his splendid, and at the 
same time elegant mansion, “ I may now display my wealth without 
a fear of its being taxed.” All tbe Hindoos have not, however, yet 
allowed their fears to subside, and many are immensely rich who 
appear poverty-struck. 
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on hemp, oil, blankets, butter, raw hides, on measuring 
land and on weighing, on gambling with dice, on new 
and full moon festivals, on sawing timber, on the buyer 
and seller of houses, on passports, for killing cattle, on 
tanning, on the comnlencement of reaping, on lime for 
building, on ploughs, on salt, on spirituous liquors, on 
brokerage, on fishermen, on storax, on felt, on houses; 
there was also a kind of poll-tax called “pug,” as also 
hearth money, lodging charges, town dues, market dues,* 
shroffage, bags for the money revenue, money trier’s dues, 
subordinate collector’s tlues, daroga fees, and a hideous list 
of etceteras, which Mr. Rickards has the audacity to assert 
are for the greater part “ continued to the present day.”'f 
Leaving this candid antagonist to the deserts which such 
conduct ought to meet with from the ))ublic, let us observe 
one of the methods by which such collections were made by 
the Mahomedan Government. 

Jaffier Khan, whose administration is so highly extolled 
by his countrymen and contemporary historians, by the 
expression that during his government, “ the wolf and the 
lamb lived in harmony together; the hawk and the par¬ 
tridge dwelt in one nest;” this beneficent ruler (whose 
system, says Mr. Rickards, the Company follow) “ used to 
suspend the zemindars by the heels, and, after rubbing the 
soles of their feet with a hard brick, bastinado them with 

* The zemindars and farmers exercised the liberty of levying tolls 
on goods of all kinds in transitu, by water, as well as duties on rom- 
niodities sold either in the established, or in the occasional markets. 
Toll-houses were erected without restriction as to number, and with¬ 
out any public regulation as to the rate of tolls. Every thing depended 
on the discretion <»f the zemindars and farmers. 'I'hus the internal 
trade of the country, whether carried on by water or by land (allud¬ 
ing to the government custom-houses) was liable to endless impedi¬ 
ments and indefinite extortion.—Right Honourable Robert Grant's 
Expediency maintained, p. 25. 

t Vol. ii. p. .35. 



a switcli although these gentle admonitions might have 
made the zemindars pay Jafiier what he recpiired in sum¬ 
mer, it seems to have been too mild for the winter, for wc 
learn from his panygerists, that “ in the winter he would 
order them (the nobles of the land) to be stripped naked, 
and then sprinkled with water, and he used then to have 
them flogged until they paid the money !” The Maho- 
medan prince thought that what was good for the gtmse 
was good for the gander: for if he found tlmt in spite of 
rubbing the sides of their feet with a brickbat, and tick¬ 
ling them with a knout, or giving them a shower bath, 
until their skins were raised to a high state of titillation, 
(cutis anserina) and fit for the reception of the cat-«’-nine 
tails;—if he found these and a hundred other infernal 
ilevices, which none but a demon could invent and none 
but devils execute, fail, then lie compelled the offender, 
his wife, and children, to turn Mahomedans! When the 
zemindar or landed proprietor was thus treated, the gradu¬ 
ated scale of extortion and cruelty, which increased as it 
proceeded down to the lowest human beings, may be ima¬ 
gined. Mr. Orme, who wrote in 1753, before the Com¬ 
pany became possessed of the territory in llengal, thus 
describes the miserable condition of the wretched subjects 
of the celebrated Alivcrdi Khan:— 

“ Imitation (says Mr. Orme) has conveyed the unhappy system of 
oppression which prevails in the government of Hindustan throughout 
all ranks of the people, from the highest even to the lowest subject of 
the empire. Every head of a village calls his habitation the durbar, 
and plunders of their meal and roots the wretches of his precincts; from 
him the zemindar extorts the small pittance of silver which his penu¬ 
rious tyranny has scraped together; the phousdar seizes upon the 
greatest share of the zemindar’s collection, and then secures the favour 

• Narrative of Transactions in Bengal, translated from the Persian 
by F. Gladwin Esq.; Calcutta, 
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of Ihc nal)oI) by voluntary contribution, vvliich leave bim not posaca- 
sod of the half of bis rapines and exactions ; the nabob fixes his rapa¬ 
cious eye on every portion of wealth which appears in his province, 
and ncvei- fails to carry off part of it. By larffc deductions from these 
ac(|iiisitions, he purchases security from his superiors, or maintains it 
against them at the expense of a war.”* 

Such is the system which Mr. Rickards contends, in 
1832, to be that of the East-India Company at the present 
day, by which “ the surplus of the jireceding year followed 
that of its jtrccursor, to be buried in the coffers of its mer¬ 
ciless s])oiler !”f 

To enter into a discussion on the p.ast state of the 
landed revenues of Hindustan would occujiy volumes upon 
volumes, it will be therefore sufficient to shew its present 
practical operation. 

The moilc-' in which land is now assessed in India arc 
these:— 

1st. A per{K“tual settlenicnt with the zemindars, as in 
lower Rengal. 

2d. A temporary settlement with the heads of villages 
or townships, as in Bombay and the Western provinces. 

3d. A temporary settlement with each individual occu- 
))ant or fanner, as at Madras. 

'rhese assessments are termed the zemindarry, the village, , 
and the ryotwar assessments. The permanent settlement 
was made in 1793 with the zemindars of Bengal in perpe~ 
tuity, it extends over the greater part of lower Bengal. 

As a means of ascertaining the aggregate amount of tax¬ 
ation in the lower province of Bengal, over the greater 
part of which the permanent settlement extends, I prepared, 
while in India, the first four columns of figures in the fol- 

» Generul Idea of the Government and People of Iiidostan, book 
iii. chap, it 

t Rickards’ India, vol. ii. p. 7, passim. 
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lowing table, from Government documents; the last, or 
amount of revenue collected in 1828-29, I derive from the 
documents laid before Parliament in the present year 
(1832), they are the latest returns on the subject; the 
table will shew whether the average rate of taxation be so 
monstrous* as Mr. Rickards has endeavoured to shew by 
quoting, as Mr. Pojmdcr has done, the opinions of men 
who wrote in the last century on the condition of the 
people. 

• Mr. RickartU, of course, omits to state that in India the laliourer 
is not taxed for his food, drink, &c., white in Fhijfland the principjiJ 
portion of the (oKi rimient revenue (independent of a proteelinj^ duty 
of twelve <»r fourteen nitllioiis sterJinji; on rorn) is derived from 
articles which enter into tlie eonsuniption of tiie lowest class of 
people; on tohaceo, for instance, which to most working men is an 
absolute iiecessiu’y of life, the most inferior kind ])a^s a duty of 1,410 
per cent.! 'J'hose who wish to see a coiiifdete exposure of Mr. 
Rickards’ disingenuous conduct with referem e 1«i the Kast-lndia 
Company, and which deprives him of the sli^»-htest value as a political 
or commercial opponent of the Company, will find an aide exposition 
of it in the ylsuitir Journal for May, June, and Julj^, 1K'12. Mr. Mill 
says (Commons 11 th August 1831 ) that the land revenue .system of 
India, not carried beyond the limits of a moderate rent, is the liest 
revenue system in the world, because so far r.s the M ants of a state 
can be 8up(>lied from that source such a cmintry i.stintaxed! “ In 
many cases,says the same profound philosoplur, “the landed as¬ 
sessment of India is not one-tenth of the ^ross jnoduce,” and “ in¬ 
structions, more and more peremptory, have been sent out to India, 
to take special care that no more than tlie rent is taken, and in all 
d(mblful cases that the error, if any, be on the safe side, by taking 
less than the rent rather than more.” 3443. In fact, the land tax of 
India is not much more than five-tenths of the whole Indian revenue 
drawn by the East-indiaCompany. 
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Now by making due allowance for the increase of 
population since tlie foregoing census was taken, wliich is 
upwards of ten years ago, it will be seen that the average 
land taxation on each individual, under the permanent settle¬ 
ment, is scarcely half a rupee annualfy, or little more than 
one shilling a year !'*' Some writers, indeed, have stated that 
the Government assessment on the cultivated lands (the only 
soil assessed) is only five anas per bcegah, not one-third of 
a rupee; and Mr. Colebrcjoke said twenty years ago, that 
“ the net ])rofits of the zemindars of the j)ermancntly set¬ 
tled provinces, was ecpial to half the revenue which they 
])aid to Government,” i. e. according to Colonel Galloway, 
sixteen million rupees, or one million six hundred thou¬ 
sand jMumds; but it is now' (in 1832)'generally known 
that the zeinindans’ net revenue is far greater in amount 
than that of the Government revenue.'f' 

Some estates belonging to minors, lunatics, and other 
persons under the llengal Government, which are managed 
by the State for the benefit of the partif's, as the Court of 
Chancery does in tliis country, confirm this statement, 
although a zemindar on his estate would make the j)rofit 
larger than it is even here shewn. I'hc following are a 
few of the elates, with the districts in which they are 
situated 


* From accurate observations in difl'crciit parts of India, the popu¬ 
lation doubles itself in from Ibirly to forty years ; JMr. Jtabor says, in 
Malabar, in thirty Years : the jiopulatiou of the foregoiiiff jirovinees 
may therefore now be estimated at 50,(1(10,000. 

t It is in evidence before the f’arlianientary (loinmittee (.'JH.'iS) that 
“ the land tax has decreased in the whole of India from the year IJO-- 
93, when it was 08,100 parts of the whede revenue, to 4-,100 parts in 
J827-28.” Mr. Mill savs that the taxes which have been remitted by 
the Company as ‘vexatious, are very numerous;’ customs, salt, anil 
0 |iium, stamps, ])ost-offiee, &e. have supplied the decrease of the 
landed revenue. 
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Districts. 

Govemmont 1 
Revenue. ! 

Farmer’s 

Rent. 

! Zemindar's 

1 Prudt. 


Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

.lossore . 

1,1 (',224 

2,25,o:i7 

1,14,813 

Jungle Mehals .. 

3,(i.51 

10,077 

16,023 

iSlidnapore. 

5,(H5 

i 2 ,oo(; 

7,861 

Mvinensing. 

1,1.5,'J4I 

3,10,7.32 

2,00,791 

llajeshve. 

40,474 

I 84,2(;3 

43,78!) 

Rungpore ... 


1 57,587 i 

' 1 

31,<131 

Total.Rs. 

3,00,!l!'4 i 

7,16,202 i 

4,1.'1,208 


Thus we see that, instead of tlie (Government receiviiijr 
half the gross jwodnec, as Mr. Iliekards says, the farmer’s 
rent is considerably above doidile the amount of tlie 
government assessment, and tlie zeminilar’s jirofit much 
more than equal to it.* 

Hut let in examine the subject in another manner; as I 
fear we have all been acijuiescing too quietly in dcKitrines, 
which had no other Ibundation in truth but tlie frequency 
and the loudness witli whicli they were uttered :— 

The Nominal Pehmanknt Sktti.kmknt on ii Bkkoaii of Land. 

The fnrnicr .. 50 per cent, of the gross produce. 

The zeiiiiiidar 10 .. do.d(*. 

The g’ovornnient 10 .. do.. do. ^ 

The Actual Land.ki) Prodijck and Settlement on a Bkeoah 
of Land. s. d. 

The farmert 8 maunds of clean rice, at 2 r.s. per inaund .... 16 0 

The zemindar's rent,f 4rs. per beegah.. 8 0 

The government revenue. 0 71 

* The editor of the TVwtc*, 1st Augfust 1832, makes this correct 
admission relative to tlu* different .shares of the produce:—“ J i* recent 
sales of a zeniindarry, it has appeared that in one estate (or talook) 
the moiety claimable from the cultivators was 74,060 rupees, whilst 
the amount of revenue due to jfoverninent was 36,000, just half of what 
would have been its due, whilst the zemindar’s share was 38,000 
rupees instead of 7,400.”' — Timesy Aug^ust 1, lf<12. 

t Tables No. 1. and 2, shew the monthly expenditure of the family 
of a zemindar, or j>roprietor of 2,000 btjeg'ahs of land j and that of a 
farmer who cultivates about 20 beegfabs of land, gross produce of the 
latter 300 rupees per annum ; the first table I prepared from the g^o- 

vernment 
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Thus a beegah nf cultivated land, which produces on tlu' 
average ten maunds of unhusked, or eight niaunds of 
husked rice, of which the average market juice is sixteen 
shillings, while it yields to the zemindar half the gross 
produce, does not give the government the twenty-seventh 
|)art! And this, lie it remembered, is without reference to 
the autumn crop, which is a valuable one,* to the immense 
quantity of land held rent-free, or to waste land cultivated 
since the jKTjietual settlement. So much for Mr. Rickards’ 
two ponderous tomes of sarcastic but idle dcclainatiou 
re.sj)ecting the onerous land-tax of tlie Coinj>any on forty 
million c»f souls, wiiich, after all that has been said and 
written, amounts to sAwwt four farthings monthly jier head ! 

I will now endeavour to ascertain the j)roj)ortion of land- 
tax to the jioj)ulation in other jiarts of India; .and, first, 
that of the western jirovinces and uiuscttled districts of 
Rengal. Tor want of returns to be relied on, it will be 
necessary to take the aggregate population, and omit the 
number of villages and houses :— 


vcrnincnt records in India. TIic price at wliieli rice is calcnlated i.s 
a rupees per inaund (8dlbs.). 


Tabi-k 1. 

It. 

A. 


Tabi.1'. 2. 

It. 

A. 


Rice about (> teers per 




Rice, -l-.^ths ofuseor for 




day ... 

8 

0 

0 

each porsou pur day 

4 

0 

(1 

])hall . 

2 

II 

0 

Rulso,<»no piet* uach pur 




Salt, 8 cliuttucks. 

1 

8 

0 , 

day (hali-puniiv).... 

2 

(! 

0 

Milk, 2 soers. 

.3 

12 

0 

Salt and coiidiini*nts,oiiu 




Oil, 4 chutturks. 

0 

15 

'M 

piuo pur day. 

0 

8 

0 

Soft sugar, 8 cliuttucks 

2 

4 

0 

Oil, two chuitucks per 




Sweetmeats (intlispen- 




day, about . 

0 

1(1 

0 

sable to a Hindoo) .. 

3 

12 

0 





(Jhee or butter . 

3 

12 

(1 





Tobacco, 2 chuttucks.. 

<1 

8 

0 





Pawn, beetle nut, chu- 




i 




nam, &c. 

Q 

0 

(I 





Vegetables and condi- 



1 





ments . 

2 

8 

0 





Fire wood . 

3 

12 

0 





Per month-Rs. 32 

11 

0 

i Per inontli .... Rs. 7 

8 

0 


* The total annual produce of one beepali of land is estimated at 
51 rupees, or 32.t.; widcli still more shews the small share the govern¬ 
ment derive from the Bengal territory. 
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By this tabic it appears that tlic landed revenue of the 
unsettled districts of Bengal is greater tiian that of llie 
settled: the point to be ascertained is the population. 
Mr, Ewer, the superintendent of police in tlie western })ro- 
vinces, computed the ptjpulation of. 66,510 square miles at 
32,206,806, which would give 489 inhabitants to the square 
mile—a rate which appears too high, considering the long 
wars that have occurred in those ])rovinc.es, and conq)areil 
with the lower and settled provinces of Bengal, where the 
average number of inhabitants to the square mile is 250. 
Now, if we take the total number of square miles in the 
unsettled provinces (152,210), and compute the inhabitants 
at 250 the S(}uare mile, which is most probably not alxn e 
the mark, we shall have a jK)pulation of 37,952,.500, from 
whom a landed revenue of rupees 2,92,47,680 is drawn, or, 
at two shillings the sicca riqiec, of £2,924,768, which wouhl 
give, on the average, eighteen-pence per annum for each 
individual. 

Let us now endeavour to ascertain the pro6t of the 
farmer. In tlic unsettled district there is m) middle man, or 
zemindar, between the government and the farmer or {)ro- 
prietor. TJic average rate of asse.ssment I calculate to be 
one rupee ai^ a half per beegah, or in sterling money three 
shillings. Assuming rice as the basis, a beegah t)f very 
ordinary land will produce, in the upper provinces, seven 
maunds,* or 574 lbs. of clean rice, which, at 50 lbs. for the 
rupee (the rate at which it now sells), will yield eleven 

• In the tables <j[uoted by Mr. Rickards (vol. i. p. .101), the produce 
of land in the western provinces is thus stated in wheat:— 


Maunit. Seers. 

1 beegah of best Poolcj land. it.. 18 0 

Do. of middling do. 12 0 

Do. of worst do. 8 .15 


Average. 12 .10 


This is only the spring crop. 
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rnjwcs, or twonty-two shillingis sterling. I'lic revenue of 
the government, and the proceeds of the farmer, will thcre- 
f(»re stand thus: 

.f. d. 

(inis.s revenue of ^{ovcriiincnt on one beegah of land ..0 3 0 

(Jross iiieoine of fiirnier on tlo. do.1 2 0 

Proeccds of tlio farmer clear of government duty.. .£0 19 0* 


I consider the foregoing as a fair view of the ctise. In 
some districts the government revenue on a beegah of cul¬ 
tivated land—as in Bareilly, for instance—is only eight 
anas, or one shilling; in other distriets it is higiier, but 
three shillings is a fair average. Again, with respect to 
the value of the protluce on a beegah of land, it must be 
remembered that, sup])osiHg a beegah did not yield eleven 
rupees’ worth i>f produce every year, yet there is always a 
<iuantity of waste land attached to a farm, on which little 
or no revenue is charged, as an inducement to bring it into 
cultivation; and I have only given the spring crop, leaving 
the autumn crop of cotton, &c. clear of government revenue 
to the fanner: therefore, in reckoning the worth of the 
gross produce at twenty-two shillings, and the government 
revenue thereon at three shillings, I have not exaggerated 
the one, nor lessened the other.'f 

An endeavour will now be made to ascertain the propor¬ 
tion of landed revenue to the population in Madras. 

* Ill fact, so far from Mr. Rickards being correct in his statement 
respecting the Company “ seizing on half the gross produce of the soil,” 
it is clearly shewn by Mr. Mill, that the Company have “ decidedly 
not gone on the princijile of taking even a portion of the gross pro¬ 
duce ; all the Company-requirc is a moderate rent. (3899.) 

t Bishop Heber adduces a strong argument against an extension 
of a permanent settlement, namely, ‘ the precariousness of the crops 
he admits that government have shewn themselves ‘ indulgent 
masters.’—“ The valuation of land in Guzerat is moderate; it is only 
from year to year, but in a country where the ‘ crops are so preca¬ 
rious, a longer settlement is not desired by the people themselves.’ ” 
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Madras Land Revknuh lor 1828-:!!). 


District. 

Area. 

Population. 

1 Kevenuc. 



Square Miles. 


Sicca llupets. 

s 

, Ganpfaiii. 

6,411(1 

■ 332,01.5 

7 , 17 , 11.3 

•a 

Gunt(M>r. 

4,!I60 

4 . 54 , 7.51 

14,29,120 

O . 

[ lilasuIipBtam . 

.5,11(1(1 

.529,849 

7,02,.308 


1 llajainundry . 

(i,(ir>(( 

7.38,308 

10,92,.5I.3 

1 

vVi/Hjjapataiu. 

1.5,.tn(( 

772,.57(i 

l(l,.39,.3.59 


rChinjfleput. 

.4,02(1 

.303,129 

0,0(l,,529 


Salom . 

8,200 

1 , 07 . 5 , 9 . 8,5 

1.5,80,984 


Arcot, North Div. .. f 




CO 

Arcot, South i)iv. .. \ 


4.5.5,02(1 j 


o 

Caiiara . 

7,720 

(i. 57,.594 

] 4,-17, 

p; 


H 

(»:i8 

n'l 1 

lO 

s 

(luddapah . 

12,!170 

l,09li4(;0 

i8;3i;i 10 

T3 < 

Bcllary .'••• 

] 2,980 

927 , 8,57 

18,85,941 

o 

Madura & Rainnud,&c. 

10,700 

788,190 

11,71,2.31 

% 

Malabar .. 

(i,(i(;o 

907 , 57.5 

15,87,730 

a 

Nollore . 

7,930 

4 . 39,407 

10,00,051 


Tinnivelly . 

. 5,700 

. 504 , 9.57 

11 , 70,994 


'J'rinchinopoly .j 

3,000 

•181,292 

1.3,.59,104 


Tanjore .I 

4,000 

901 ,.3.53 

29,.3.3,452 


[^Madras and district . .j 

30 

402,0.51 

20,1.32 


i 

13.5,820 

13,170,92.3 

2 , 70 , 2 . 3,.371 


It will be observed that the land-tax at Madras is appa¬ 
rently greater, in proportion to the 2 )()pnlation, than at ben- 
gal. This is accounted for by the circumstance of the 
thinness of the population, compared with the extent of 
country, the number of inhabitants to tlie square mile 
averaging only ninety-nine, according to the returns of the 
foregoing census. Since that period, however, the popula¬ 
tion has wonderfully increased. Malabar, for instance, is 
rated in the foregoing table at little more than 900,000, 
where it is now 1,100,000. Mr. Baber states that, by the 
ordinary increase of population, Malabar has doubled itself 
within the last thirty years. Indeed the |x»pulation of the 
Madras provinces may, at the j)eriod for which the reve¬ 
nue is given, be taken at Mr. Baber’s estimate of 183 to the 
square mile; but, taking the number of square miles at 
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1?}5,820, and averaj^’ the number of inhabitants so low as 
120 to the s([uare mile, the pojmlation will be 16,298,400, 
and the average landed revenue for each person thirty-nine 
pence yearly, which, when it is considered that this is the 
principal tax under Madras, can scarcely be looked on 
as exorbitant. 

That the revenue is not in excess of the means of the j)eo- 
ple, will be best seen by their improvement. In Coimbatoor, 
for example,* the extent of land under cultivation was— 


In IHl-i-lfl.iuTi'!! !<tiO,(IOO 

lS25-2<i... i, I.*; I,-1.3!) 

Increase. acres I!)!,1.3!) 


Garden cultivation— 

Jn bsit . 

JH25 . 

1ncrease 

Niimlxw of wells in u.se— 

In 1814. 

1825 . 

1ncrease 

Government assessment— 

In 1814.;i3per cen.t of the gross produce. 

1825. 20 do. do. 

There was a permanent reduction, to the extent of one lac 
of rupees, in the assessment. 

Bombay next claims attention; but here the population 
and area returns arc more vague than at Madras; 

* I am aw'arc that Coimbatore is considered a favourable specimen 
of the ryotwar assessment; but if records of other districts, iis minute 
as Mr. Sullivan’s, were prepared, a nearly eijual extent of cultivation 
would be observed.' 


acres 81,441 
... 124,215 


ureas 42,774 


number 27 .n !)7 
. 31,Cl 2 

number 4,515 
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Bombay Land Revknue for 1828-2il. 


DUtticts. 


Bombay.. 

Concan, South 
Concan, North 

Surat .. 

Broach .. 

Kaira. 

Ahnic<lubu() 

Ahiiiednug’gur 

l\)ona. 

Oandeish. 

i)arwar .. 

(Jattywar* ... 
Anjar*.. 


Total 


Area. 

l^opulatiuii. 

' 

Reve nut*. 

Square Miles. 

>iicca Rupees. 

IH 

]02,.570 

. 33,070 

(),77t* 

e40,857 

!),.53,(507 

.’i.oOO 

.387,2(54 

0,07,(5(51 

l.S.'id 

4.54,4.31 

13,(5.5,223 

l.fido 

220,527 

14,03,8.3(i 

1,850 

484,735 

77,888 

4,tid0 

.528,07.3 

2,24,.558 

20,870 

484,717 

1(5,70,041 

(5.50,000 

2,00,082 

12,4.10 

417,07(5 

10,18,l(i0 

!t,‘)50 

2,108,0(50 

17,512,270 

— 

— 

5,75,318 

— 


82,(5(57 

(il,<).'!8 

(5,438,810 

1,01,24,950 


Adopting the two first columns as coiTcct, the number 
of inhabitants to the square mile would be only 100, and 
the annual revenue to each person thirty-seven pence half¬ 
penny. This, however, is far too high: the territories 
under the Bombay presidency are nearly as well peopled as 
those under Madras; therefore, computing by this standard, 
and allowing for Catty war and Anjar, the annual landed 
assessment on each person will be about thirty pence, or 
two-pence-halfpenny per month! So much for Mr. Rick¬ 
ards’ “ savage” exactions of the Company's government 
on the land! 


It must not be forgotten that out of the foregoing sums, 
received as land revenue, the Company have considerable 
annual disbursements to make exclusive of the ordinary 
state purposes; there is a quit rent paid to those who have 
a lien on the land, which it is stated amounted, in Bengal 
in 1827-28 to £310,980, in Madras in 1817 to £3,089, and 
in Bombay in 1820 to £213,526. There are also dis- 

* I can find no returne any where of the area or population of 
these districts. 
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l)»irscnionts for works of irrigation, which for Bengal amount¬ 
ed in 1827 to £66,902, for Madras in 1827 to £42,886 and 
for Bombay in 1820 to £14,490. These latter charges 
vary yearly, according to the dryness of the season, but 
they absorb a large j)ortion of the revenue. 

It is not the object of this work, to enter into an exami¬ 
nation of tile comparative merits of the different modes of 
assessing the land; each of the plans now in operation can 
boast of some jiecidiar merit, either as regards the con¬ 
stitution of the 'jieople or the nature of the soil. The 
zeinindarry or permanent settlement of tlie lower provinces 
of Bengal, was perhaps unavoidable on account of the 
manner in which the province had been administered un¬ 
der the Mahomedan government: but however beneficial it 
may have been for the zemindars, whether the original 
ones or their successors, it is generally admitted that it has' 
not been so for the cultivators, whose rights have passed 
away sub silentio. The formation of a high-ranked landed 
gentry was the intention of T.ord Cornwallis, who, accord¬ 
ing to the ideas prevalent in his time, looked on the establish¬ 
ment of such a superior class as the greatest prop to our 
government, and the best means of advancing the condi¬ 
tion of the people. Adam Smith, however, saw the 
matter in a juster light; he objected to the idea of a per¬ 
manent settlement or the creation of a landed aristocracy, 
on the strong grounds that idle and profligate bailiffs 
would usurjr the place of industrious and sober tenants,* 

* The oppression which the tenantry, under the permanent settle¬ 
ment are subjected to, is a constant theme of investifjation with the 
Boriffal Oovernment and Court of Directors; Mr. Christian in his 
evidence (i28th July 1831), thus speaks on the subject:— 

“3023. Q. Are the ryots now subject to increase of rent ? A.\ 
think that the rent is fretpieiitly increased on them; one case in par¬ 
ticular came before me as member of the Board ot Revenue for the 
lower Provinces; it ori^i^inatcd, I believe, in the district of Jessore, 
where the purchaser or the proprietor had practised j;rcat exaction, 
so much so, that I considered it mv duty to submit the case for the 

consi- 
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who arc Iwund by their own interest to cultivate as well as 
their skill and capital will allow, llesides, the government 
by having made the assessment ]H*rpctual, and fixed the 
amount to be received in money instead of in grain, 
denied itself all future participation, in the prosj)erity of 
its subjects, no matter what its exigencies might be; and 
when Ave sec the extreme uuAvillingness of the Hindoos to 
submit to any other species of taxation but that on land, 
the evil becomes a serious one to the ruling power. 

With respect to the ryotwar* assessment, the only place 
where it has hatl a fair trial has bec-n Coimbat<x)r, and 
there the results have been advantageous to the govern¬ 
ment, as well as to the people ; but a diflicully occurs in 
making this mode of settlement general, on account of the 
variety of soils and climate, as well as from the constitu¬ 
tion of village communities, which extend over the greater 

consideration of the government.— Q. Wliat were the particulars of 
that ease ? ^1. lie had hired, I uiiderstocKl, a nuinber of armed ]ier- 
eons for the purpose of opprossin}; the cultivators; had disregarded 
all cxistinjr onfrafreuienis, and had collected as iniieh as he could 
succeed in collectin}; by fair or foul means. The e(dlcctor made a 
detailed report, which was suhuiitted to the (government, who ordered, 
at least if luy memory does ijol fail me, that the proprietor should 
have the option of either relinquishing his jmrehase, or abiding a 
prosecution which they would order to be instituted in the court; he 
preferred, I think, to relinquish his tenure, and theti the parties were 
satisfied.— Q. 'J'hat was under the permanent settlement of Jessore ? 
A. Yes.—Q. Do you know that at first there was considerable doubt 
whether it was competent for the government in any way to interfere 
for the protection of those ryots ? A. I think it was considered doubt¬ 
ful by a member or members of the Board of Revenue, whether, 
under the regulations of government, the revenue authorities had any 
power to interfere, hut a special case Avas made of it, and submitted to 
the government.—Q. What is the general character of that class of 
society—of the proprietors of land ? A. They vary in some parts of 
the district; they are what are called rajapoots, which are considered 
the fighting class, the military ; and thev, generally speaking, pay 
their revenue with tolerable punctuality; but it is dangerous iii some 
instances to interfere with the internal management of their estates ; 
a sort of feudal system obtains in some tenures. 

* The predominant feature of the ryotAVar is assessing all in money, 
assessing each field and collecting the asscssnieiit from the cultivator 
by a revenue officer Avithout any Intermediate agent. 



part of India. Mr. Ilotlgson says, tlie ryotwar may be 
beneficial above the Ghauts, on account of the abundance 
of rain, but not so below by reason of frcq\ient draughts. 
The following detail of the nature of village corpora¬ 
tions,* will ex])lain 4hc difliculty, if not impossibility, 
of forming permanent or ryotwar settlements throughout 
India:— 

“ A > illapfp, jrpofrrapliically foiisiilrrccl, is a tract of country oom- 
(ii'isinir sonic luiiKhcds or thousands of acres of aralilc and waste land ; 
politically view ed, it rcsmililcs a corporation or township. Its jiropor 
t'slalilishuient of officers and servants consist of the following descrip¬ 
tions : 

“ 'J’he potail, or heatl inhabitiint, who lias the general suporinten- 
denee of the aliairsoftlic i ilhige, settles the disputes of the inhabitants, 
alleiidsto the police, and performs the duty alrcadx prescribed, of col¬ 
lecting the re.ennes w ithiii his \ illriL'c, a iluty which his personal influ¬ 
ence, and ininule acijuaintancc wilh the situation and concerns of the 
people, renders him best (pialified to discharge. The curnum, who 
hi'eps the accamnts of cultivation, and registers every thing connected 
with it. The talliar and totie; the duty of the former appearing to 
consist in a wider and more enlarged sphere of action, in gaining infor¬ 
mation of crimes and offences, and in escorting and protecting persons 
Irax'clliug from one village to another; the province of the latter 
appearing to he more immediately confined to the village, consisting, 
among other duties, in guarding tlie crops and assisting in measuring 
tliom. 'J'he boundary man, who preserves tlie limits of the village, or 
gives evidence concerning them in cases of dispute; he has the super¬ 
intendence of the tanks and w'atorcourses, and distributes the water 
therefrom for tlie puqioscs of agriculture. The brahmin, who per¬ 
forms the village worship. The schoolmaster, who is seen teaching 
the children in the xillagos to read and write in the sand. The calen¬ 
der brahmin, or astrologer, wlio proclaims the lucky or unpropitious 
periods for sowing and thresliing. The smith and carpenter, who 
manufacture the implements tif agriculture, and build the dwelling of 
the ryot. The potman, or potter; the fisliennan; tlie barber; the 

* It is alleged that the village settlement has this advantage over 
the others, viz. that an unsuccessful attempt at improved cultix'ation 
by one of the villagers is only a moderate loss to the whole village, 
while a profitable one coiitrihiiles to the general prlfcperity of not 
only the villagers in general, lint to that of the whole country. 
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rowkeeper, who looks after the cattle ; the doctor; the dancinjf-ptrl, 
who attends at rcjoicinj>s; the musician and pulU. 'J'hcsc otlicei* 
generally constitute the eslahlishincnt of a village ; but in some parts 
of the country it is of less extent, some of the duties and functions la'iiig 
united in the same person ; in others it exceeds the number described. 

“ Under this simple form of municipal government, the inhabitants of 
the country have lived from time immemorial. The boundaries of the 
villages have been but seldom altered; and though the villages them¬ 
selves have been sometimes injured, and even desolated by war, famine, 
or disease, the same name, limits, and even the same families have <-on- 
tinued for ages. The inhabitants give themselves no trouble about the 
breaking up of kingdoms; while the village remains entire, they care 
not to what power it is transferred, or to what sovereign it devolves ; its 
internal economy remains unchanged; the potail is still the head inha- 
bitant, and still acts as the petty judge and magistrate, and collector or 
renter of the village .”—Fifth Report, p. t*5. 

The foregoing is a beautiful picture of an Indian village, 
and its constitution mgy well account for the affectionate 
conduct of the Hindoos, n«rt merely to their countrymen in 
general, but to the extraordinary friendship which the in¬ 
habitant of a village has for his comrades, which is more 
particularly seen when they meet afar from their native 
home; no Scottish clanships were ever more warmly de¬ 
voted to each other than the simple inhabitants of these 
original municipalities, which, in my opinion, have tended 
to preserve the structure of Hindoo society and manners 
during all the cruelties of Mahomedan persecutions, as 
much as their religion or any other circumstance. Villages, 
such as those described, Mr. Rickards says exist in all the 
Madras provinces, except Canara, Malabar, and Travan- 
core. They prevail throughout the western provinces of 
Rengal equally as much as in the Bombay territories; and 
even the materials for their resuscitation yet exist through¬ 
out the permanently settle provinces of Bengal: their 
existence f<gms an insuperable bar to an extension of the 
zemindarry permanent settlement even to the upper pro¬ 
vinces. Many instances are on record demonstrative of the 



attacliment of the Hindoos to this system of domesticity ; 
villages that have been plundered and laid waste for thirty 
or forty years, have become immediately re-occupied by 
the original owners or their heirs on the return of tranquil¬ 
lity, }X)sscssion being'taken, without the slightest disputes 
with previous occupants, as soon as their right claimants 
were made known, the infant Potail, probably the second 
or third in descent from the emigrator, being carried at the 
head of the parties, w ho, while absent from their homes, had, 
no matter how far scattered, kept up a regular communi¬ 
cation, intermarrying among each otiicr, and making the 
links of adversity bind them the more firmly together in 
friendshij).* Under the village assessment it is difficult to 
say what proportion of the produce goes to pay the revenue ; 
the custom of the district is the guide for the distribution of 
the corporation taxation; in general the village expenses arc 
paid before the j cvenue amount is fixed on ; these expenses 
include a great many items, viz. the different officers of the 
village before enumerated, the potail, the carpenter, the 
barber, the watchman, the doctor, &c. have each a sliare, 
after which ^tliere is so much reserved to keep up the hos¬ 
pitality of the village and so on. Mr. Fortescue says that' 
“ the'Government know little of the ]>recise extent of pro¬ 
perty of any of the village proprietors ; it is not the interest 
or the wish of the village that the Government should scru¬ 
tinize and know their possessions, and therefore if any one 
of the brotherho<id fails to pay his proportion, that is a 
matter for the village at large to settle, they will often come 
forward to pay it for him, but those are all private arrange¬ 
ments kept to themselves.” (Lords, 533.) And in speaking 
of the number of deserted villages about Delhi which have 
been repeopled since the country came into the hands of the 

♦ For an interesting account of proceodinjfs, vide Sir John 

Malcolm’s and Colonel Tod’s valuable works on India. 



Company, be says, “the principle was adoyHed of not 
assessing a village till it was in such a forward state of cul¬ 
tivation that, with reference to other land, it was reasonable 
to assess it—Mr. Fortescue adds, that “ the improved 
cultivation of land has gone before the*increase of revenue 
this has been the case all over India, and it has been the 
wise policy of the govCTnments to encourage cultivation as 
well by moderate assessments, as by giving every facility 
for extaided husbandry. Before taking leave of this 
branch of the subject I would wish to advert to some other 
parts of Mr. Rickards’ work, but really it is such a blended 
mass of contradictory opinions, and so much at variance in 
itself, and compared with his evidence before parliament, 
that it is a wearisome task to unravel and ex])ose; at one 
moment Mr. R. condemns the minuteness of the ryotwar 
survey at Madras (which occupied five years, and cost the 
Company £36,000), and at the same time he blames the 
Company’s Government for ignorance of the state of the 
country in Bengal; he censures the government for the 
general inequality of their assessments, but admits that 
“ surveys have been frequently attempted for the purpose 
of equalizing the land-tax of India, and reducing it to just 
and moderate principles.” (Lords, 522.) Numerous are his 
complaints against the Bengal government for having dis¬ 
possessed and beggared the zemindars with whona the per¬ 
manent settlement was made, wiiile in the next page (385) 
be condemns these very same zemindars for “ ignor^ce, 
rapacity, oppressions, collisions, and abuses of all kinds 
he denies that the permanent assessment was a moderate 
jumma,* asserts that the assessment levied by the Company 

• Mr. Christian, as well as numerous other witnesses and writers, 
maintain with trutli, tfiat the “ Lower Provinces of Benfral are 
generally comsidered to be lightly assessed, end in many parts very 
much under a.s8cs8ed.” (Lords, 84.) 



was greater than that of the Mahomedans, hut avows that 
now there is a scramble for land when put up for sale, the pos- 
sc*s8io!i of which, during the Moslem dynasty, “ was rather 
considered a misfortune than an advantage” (page 368); 
and describes lands selling in 1821 for seventeen years’ 
purchase of the jiinnna (371). He proves that the Maho¬ 
medans exacted, plundered, and s([ueezed, without any fixed 
rule (25), declares that the East-India Company follow the 
same course (vol. i. page 279),* while before the House of 
Eiwds the very same authority, Mr. Rickards, is obliged to 
admit that “ the Governments of India have been most 
anxious to improve the state of the ryots, as well as the 
Court of Directors in this country,—the orders of the Court 
of Directors alxmnding with able and humane instructions 
for a just adni'nistration of the territories committed to 
their charge” (Lords, 3964); again,—he sneers at the 
Company’s territories as “ a paradise of happiness and bless- 
ings”-f- (p. 38), ridicules the Court of Directors as the “ in¬ 
spired high priests of the temple in Leaden hall-street,” 
&c. (p. 69); and yet Mr. Rickards recommends these very 
inspired high priests of the temple, whom he accuses of 
“ oppressing” their native subjects, using the most “ bar- 

• Yet at vol. i. paoo 021, admits, “ the Kevenue Board at Madras 
were obviously led tit the adoption of the inouzawa or village system, 
by a sincere desire to relieve the inhabitants from that wretched 
poverty into whieh former tinaiiciul systems had plunged them 
a pretty proof of following in the steps of their predecessors! But 
these admissions wl.ieh hurst out here and tltere like rays of truth, 
the effulgence of tvhich no ealumiiy however dark and thick can 
entirely destroy, are always qualitied by a negative, so as if possible 
to destroy the import of what could not be obliterated. At vol. i. 
page 471 , Mr. Biekards sneers at the idea of a CoiBpany’.s servant 
“ lowering the assessment indeed'.’' and at p. 124, and at other places 
he describes them as the “ subservient tools of ai'bitrary power.’’ 

+ This inconsistent writer says, that the couit-s of the Asiatic 
monsters, the Mahomedans, &c. abounded in barbaric pearl and gold, 
while squalid poverty and misery stalked through every region of 
their dominions. The reverse is now the ease; the Company are poor, 
and their subjects rich, in grain, &e. if not in money. 



Imrous cruelty" to the free merchants, and perpetuating tiic 
most iniquitous system of hscal exaction that ever was de¬ 
vised ;* yet, I say, after all this, Mr, Rickards recom¬ 
mends the Court of Directors to his Majesty’s Government 
as “ the fittest medium they could Auploy for the political 
administration of India,— O fempora! O mores! 

What the object of, Mr. Rickards was in writing the two 
volumes now before me it is difficult to conceive; it is true 
he promised to shew his jilan for reform in the fiftli part of 
his work, which was certainly to lie desired after the 
strenuous efforts he has made to demolish the whole of tlie 
present structure, and the heightened, but distorted manner 
in which he has painted the effects thereof. His eternal harp¬ 
ing on the diary of the Surat factory some fifty years since ; 
what he himself heard or saw, in tlie wihlest and most un¬ 
civilized part of India, tw'eniy-five years ago(!) and what 
passages he could pick out of old editions of works thirty 
years of age nevertheless Mr. Rickaids bids adieu to the 

• At vol. i. p. 570 , of Ills work, Mr. itiokards s.ivs, in roforrneo to 
these ‘ high priests of the temple,' “ it is but justice to the Court of 
Directors to add, tlmt the whole of their printed eorre.spondenee indi¬ 
cates an anxious desire to see these principles |to confer on the 
different orders of the comniunit 5 ' a securitv of property which they 
never before enjo\ed; to protect tlie landholders from arbitrary and 
oppressive demands on the jiart of governnn'nt; to relieve the pro¬ 
prietors of small estates from the tyranny of the poncrful zemindars, 
and to free the whole body of iiierehants and maimfaeturers, and all 
the lower orders of the people, from the heavy impositions to which 
they have long been subjected—Court of Direetors letter to the 
Bengal Government^ carried into elTert. 'J'heir letters,” coiitiniies 
Mr. Hickards, “ abound with excellent instriietion, sound philoso¬ 
phical views, and a constant desire to promote the general welfare; 
and more especially to guard the lower c lasses against opjiression.” 
Yet the authors of such measures are in other pages of the same vo¬ 
lume loaded with every species of vitiiiieration, ironical and direct. 

t Lords, 28th May lt<3n; evidence which was given after the 
work, from which I am quoting, was written. 

I I might point to many verbatim passages in Mr. Rickards' 
writings unacknowledged; an old edition of Hamilton's East-India 
Gazetteer contains, word for word, Mr. Rickards’ <lescription of the 
invasion of Hvder Ali into the Jaghire; and his quotations from 
Colebrooke’s Ihisbandry of Bengal, in 18(10 and 1804, is a pretty cri¬ 
terion for the state of the country in 18.32 



public, without telling them what superstructure he would 
raise on the present system of landed taxation, which he says, 
“ bears down with an overwhelming force and universal 
pressure men of caste, and men of no caste, who exhibit 
one uniform picture of pauperism and degradation,” (vol. 
i. p. 41) ;—and which he informs the House of Lords, 
14 May 1830, “ keeps the cultivators in India in a state 
which gives them little more than a bare sufficiency to keep 
body and soul together.” Their Lordshi])s were naturally 
most anxious to know wliat could be done to relieve this 
state, and thought the witness before thent a fit person to 
suggest such amelioration as would be desirable, particu¬ 
larly as Mr. Rickards dwelt so strongly on his prophesies 
in 1813, and referred them so constantly to his works for 
an exposure of the Company’s system ; it would be there¬ 
fore only reasonable to expect, tliat a man who had taken 
such ])ains to provi' the pernicious effects of one system of 
revenue, w'ould have been enabled to jxnnt out some better 
means of meeting the “ indispensable necessity of a certain 
quantum of revenue, to ])ay the ])rescnt heavy expenses 
of the Compan 3 '’s Government ;* tlieir I.ordsliips tlicrefore 
said (Qu. 4000), “■ I’ray, Mr. Rickards, as you have re¬ 
presented the mischief which had arisen out of the land 
revenue in India, can you suggest to tlie committee any 
improvement in tliat systemThe task of censure is 
easy, or as the poet might say, 

“ Facilis ilosconsis Averni.” 

Mr. Rickards, I dare say, found it quite/fflc?7e, to send 
the Company’s revenue system to Avernus, but he was 
obliged to tell their Lordshijss, “ it would be (piite impos¬ 
sible to reduce the aggregate amount of land taxation in 
India;—^it must be done gradually, as otlier sources of 

* Mr. Riukards; I.urds, Itlli May l.S.'{n. 
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supply present themselves!” (Lords, Qu. 4000). The 
answer did not satisfy their Lordships, after so much vitu¬ 
peration had been bestowed on the system, more especially 
as Mr. Rickards condemned so strongly the inequality of 
the assessment, and yet informetl them that he was “ of 
opinion that surveys would never be of use to us.” “ Well 
then. Sir,” said the Committee (4005), “ in what 
manner would you assess the revenue without the as¬ 
sistance of a survey “ Oh !” said the denunciator against 
the system in force, which only ‘ leaves the people as much 
as will keep body and soul together“ we mu.st necessarily 
proceed for the present on the systems which are in force 
in the different districts of India, subject to such modifi¬ 
cations and amendments as may be afforded through the 
means of native committees;* unless they can suggest 
means, by which this object can be accomplisherl, I should 
despair of success!” This, then, is Mr. Rickards’pa«ffce«, 
for all the evils which he complains of. Why what have 
the Company’s Governments been doing the last fifty years, 
but trying to amend the revenue, as well as judicial insti¬ 
tutions of the country, consulting with natives of every 
caste, class, and persuasion ? nay, they were even desirous 
of striking out other paths of supply to meet the exigencies 
of the state, one of which was a house-tax, which was 
strenuously opposed every where; the causes for which I 

* I’he Honourable Mountstuart Elphinslone says, with reference 
to Bombay, the very' place where Mr. Rirkards was, “ the mode of 
collecting the revenue is adapted to the circumstances of the country; 
in some few parts settlements are made with the proprietors of tracts 
of country, more commonly with the heads of villages, or with the 
village communities, or with the individual cultivators. In some in¬ 
stances tracts of uncultivated counti'y are given in farm to any people 
who will undertake to lay out their capital in improving them.” 
(Lords, p. 307 .) Mr. Elphinstone says that before he left Bombay, 
“ a more complete survey was just commenced in the Beckan, with 
a view to a new and lighter assessment, and to defining tenures and 
fixing boundaries, the revenue being assessed according to the real 
productive power and range of the land.” (p. 308.) 
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cannot Ijetter give, tlian in the words of a distinguished 
divine, as I have noted it down when perusing his delight¬ 
ful writings. 

DisinclitLation of the Hindoos to any other species of 
taxation than the present system. —Bishop Heber, in de¬ 
scribing the tumult and sitting dhurnd which occurred at 
Benares when we attempted to levy a house-tax there, 
gives the following reasons of the natives for objecting 
to it: “ They recognized in their British rulers the same 
rights which had been recognized by the Moguls; the 
land-tax was their’s, and they could impose duties on com¬ 
modities going to market, or for exportation; but their 
houses were their own, they (the Hindoos) had never been 
intermeddled with in any but their landed property 
and commodities used in traffic, and the same power 
which now imposed a tax on their dwellings, might do the 
same next year on their children and on themselves.” 

Acting on these feelings, the Bishop says, that “ in three 
days, and liefore Government were in tlie least aware of it, 
above three hundred thousand men deserted their houses, 
shut up their shops, suspended the labour of their farms, 
forbore to light fires, dress victuals, many of them even^ 
to eat, and sat down with folded arms and drooping heads, 
like so many sheep, on the plain which surrounds Benares !” 
A deputation of ten thousand persons was next proposed 
to be sent to Calcutta,—in fine. Government abandoned 
the tax. A nc.arly similar scene occurred at Bareilly.* 
What alternative then have the authorities ? would Mr. 
Rickards recommend their following the plan in England, 

* Mr. Christian says that “ a«y chanf^e is viewed by the natives 
with a very considerable degree of jealousy; and any eliange, how¬ 
ever just, they do not understand, and they are apt to suspect that 
something'more is coming.”(Lords, 847.) Air. Cludstian was asked, 
“ from your knowledge of the state of the population of Bengal and 
the territories subject to the Bengal Government, do you think there 

are 
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of taxing fire, air, earth, anti water; hackney coaches* 
and sausages (apropos, Mr. Poulett Thompson’s excellent 
bill repeals the tax on sausages), little dogs and pedlars, 
bagnios or gaming housesf (such a tax is imposed by the 
King’s Government in Ceylon), births, marriages, and 
deaths in fine, every thing eatable or drinkable, usable 
or not usable, which in free Kngland pays in some shape 
or other to the governmentBut Mr. Rickards and his 
coadjutors renew their clamour on the old doctrine, that 
the ability of the subject to })ay, will be in proportion as 
he is free. I do not deny the abstract principle of the 
axiom, but I object to its sweeping application; if it 
were qualified by the admission, that in proportion to the 
freedom of a people, in such proportion would be their 
willingness to contribute to the demands of the state, then 
I could not refuse concurrence to it. But the amount of 
taxation on a people, is neither a way to judge of the de¬ 
gree of liberty which they possess, nor of the prosperity 
which they enjoy. When M. Necker published his able 
work on the financial state of France previous to the revo¬ 
lution, it presented to view several remarkable facts. 

Bcbounhy. Pkabdy. 

In tbe province 1,226J square In the province 458 square 
loa;;ues;—61)3 souls to each league, leagues; —1,1C4 souls to the 
each head paying Itiv. 9rf.; no square league;—each head pay- 
manufactures—free institutions. ing .£1. 4s. llrf.;—abundance of 

manufactures,—no free institu¬ 
tions. 

are means of raising the revenue by taxation to any extent? A. Any 
change from established custom in India gives rise to considerable 
dissatisiaction. The land rent is what they readily pay; although 
it may appear exorbitant, yet it is a revenue which is paid without 
much' difficulty; and a tax in any other shape, however small, is com¬ 
paratively disliked, I think.” (848.) 

* How the cranchie wallahs of Calcutta would stare if they were 
to be taxed! 

t The gaming-houses in Ceylon arc, in fact, bagnios. 

{ What are the licenses, probates, &c. in England but modilica- 
tions of the Mahomedan taxation on. the sam(^ events? 
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Brittany. Normandy. 

In the province 1,77'li square In the province 1,635 square 
leaffiies;—1,282 souls to each leagues;— 1,170 souls to each 
square leagueeach head pay- league; — each head paying 
ing 10.?. llrf.—A free province. jCI. 6s. 0|<f.—No distinct rights. 

In the foregoing, We see that where there were abundance 
of manufactures, but no free institutions, the population 
was more numerous, and the average taxation greater than 
where the contrary existed ; but as this subject is of consi¬ 
derable importance, not only to India but to England, let 
us examine it more narrowly. 

Great Britain and Ireland enjoy the same political institu¬ 
tions, but the people of the latter country are less able to 
bear their taxation, ten shillings and six-pence per head per 
annum, than the people of Great Britain, who pay sixty shil¬ 
lings per head, which (including poor-rates, &c.) is the 
amount of their contribution to the state. The cause is ob¬ 
vious ; one is a manufacturing as well as an agricultural 
country, where property and person are safe from violence; 
the other possesses few manufactures, and society is in a con¬ 
stant state of turmoil and party disputes, from previous mis- 
government, which the ruling authorities are unable to sub¬ 
due. The French, under M. Nccker, paid a revenue of 
f24,850,000, averaging £1. Os. 8d. per head; but under the 
despotism of Napoleon, they contributed amuch larger quota. 
St. Domingo, previous to its revolution, could furnish a 
much greater revenue than at the present moment, when 
enjoying all the blessings of freedom. 

The following statement of the revenue, debt, &c. of the 
different countries in Europe compared with India and 
America will, however, best illustrate the subject: 



Extent of Population, Revenue, and Debt, and the Proportion of each to each Individual in Europe, America, 
_ and India. 
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lliis table shews the absurdity of the doctrine, that the 
freedom of a nation is tested by the amount of revenue 
which it supplies; America, for instance, pays little more 
than Russia, as much as Austria, and double the amount 
of India; Denmark averages nearly the same as Spain, and 
the Ottoman empire and Switzerland are almost aUk^ 
while as regards their debt, Russia and America, Spain 
and France are on a fimting. A difference in the system 
of finances, agriculture, and n\anufactures in nations affords 
a material difference in the ability of the people to pay 
heavy or light taxes, or to bear enormous or trivial debts. 
In Switzerland, as well as in England or Holland, the 
taxes are carried to nearly the greatest possible extent, but 
the Dutchman or Briton could in time of war, or under a 
despotic sovereign, bear more than the Swiss; the reason is 
obvious, the former possess extensive agriculture, commerce, 
and manufactures, tlie latter are a poor but brave and free 
jxjople. The inhabitants of the barren rock of St. Helena 
may be as free as the citizens of London, but will they be 
as rich ? I admit, nay I am certain, that liberty is a power¬ 
ful incitement to the prosjjerity of a nation (I mean that 
liberty which provides for personal safety, security of pro¬ 
perty, and the authority of public opinion) ; but, as Swit¬ 
zerland, Norway, and Sweden prove, there are other ingre¬ 
dients as well as the essence of freedom requisite for the 
creation and progression of wealth. When Mr. Rickards, 
therefore, complains that the Hindoos are not rich because 
they do not possess such free institutions as Englishmen, 
he should recollect the difference in manufactures there is be¬ 
tween them, and remember that by following his advice, the 
people of India will be less able from year to year to bear even 
their present assessment. In England, the agricultural inte¬ 
rest, although not of much mote value than the manufactur- 
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iag interest,* is protected in every shape; the farmer on 
signing his lease contracts two positive debts,"j* one to the 
landlord for rent, the other to the soil for the expenses of 
tillage; he relies on the goodness of the seasons, and the 
rate of the markets, for the provision* of means to liquidate 
his engagements. The government cannot control the sea¬ 
sons, but they may the markets, and to prevent ruin to , 
the landed interest by either of these contingencies failing, 
an imjmst is put on foreign corn, because an iinuKHlerate 
importation would be as fatal as a complete drought,J while 

• The late Mr. Cohiuhoun estimated the annual creation of pro¬ 
perty in (ireat Britain and Ireland for the year 1812 as follows; 1 
have excluded the East and West-India possessions, &e.— 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IHELAKl). 


Affriculturc..£210,817,624 

Mines and minerals . !l,000,0fl0 

Manufactures. 114,2.30,000 

Inland Trade. .‘11,.'>00,000 

Foreign commerce and Shipping; . 40,.'173,748 

Coasting trade . 2,000,00(1 

Fisheries (exclusive of the colonial fisheries 

of Newfoundland). 2,100,000 

Banks, ju'z., chartered hanks and private hank¬ 
ing establishments. 3,500,000 

Foreign income. 5,000,000 

Dependencies in Europe . 1,818,000 


£432,330,372 


t When the Hindoo fanner enters on his land, either by heritage 
or purchase, he does so knowing that fi'om time immemorial it was 
subject to a certain assessment in proportion to its produce, which 
never entered into the bargain of sale, no more than the tithe or poor 
laws do on land in England, or the ground rent of a house; the 
Hindoos, therefore, in reality do not feel any burthen from the a.sses8- 
raent, for instead of their taxes being heavier than formerly, they are 
lighter; and had they a mart for the exchange or sale of their grain, 
sugar, coffee, and pepper, &c., they B'ould soon become rich, on account 
of the fertility of the land. 

t It will be seen from this, that com laws are an advantage to the 
small farmers as well as to the great land proprietors. The English 
farmer, besides, is differently situated from the French, Spanish, or 
Portuguese; if the corn fail them, they have their wine as a stand by. 
Moreover in England, the tradespeople do not, like the farmers, all 
deal in one article, on which their whole support depends. M. 

Neckcr 
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the labourers receive by the operation of the poor laws, 
not so much according to their work as their wants; but 
in India nothing of the kind exists; it is an immense agri¬ 
cultural country, in which, from the seasons becoming 
more regular, from the greater care bestowed on cultiva¬ 
tion, and from the tranquillity which it enjoys, the produce 
of the earth is becoming more and more abundant, while 
the precious metals are diminishing in even a faster ratio 
than the few manufactures it possessed. Mr. Rickards 
says, that if the trade be thrown open (I cannot understand 
this expression in any other manner than reducing the duty 
in England on East-lndia sugar, cf)ftce, &c.) the exports 
of England to India will be increased to ten times tlieir 
present amount; how this is to be the case while the landed 
revenue of the country is diminishing, and in some places 
the pet>ple objecting from sheer inability to pay it in money, 
is extraordinary ; if the British government continue their 
jiresent jwohibitions on the raw and manufactured produce 
of Hindustan, while beggaring every artizan in the country 
by the introduction of cheap goods, the East-lndia Com¬ 
pany may be soon without any revenue but that which they 
will receive in kind; for let it be remembered, the taxes in 
England are on consumption, those in India on land.* 

Neclcer thus rlcftnifls 1)ie system of corn laws in France “ Should « 
minister iidojit a leg-islation for the commerce of com!' Love for the 
jieople will prevent his blindly abaiidoniti}!; that traffic to an excess of 
liberty; that he may prevent sudden starts in the price of subsistence; 
since those movcrnenl-s unattended to, not being- followed immediately 
by a similar rise in the price of work, necessarily exposes those who 
live by their labour to real suffering.” 

• The philosophic Mill thus explains the effect of so monstrous a sys¬ 
tem as that of aiiiiihilating the manufacturing interest of an immense 
country, and making it one field of food: “ There can be no doubt,"’ 
says Mr. Mill, “ that, by increasing every year the proportion of the 
population which you employ in raising food, and diminishing every 
year the proportion employed in every thing else, you may go on in¬ 
creasing food as fast as population increases, till the labour of a man 
upon the land is just sufficient to add as much to the produce as wilt 

maintain 
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The condition of India is not, therefore, to be judged of by 
its revenue system, but by the value which its surplus pro¬ 
duce, whether corn, sugar, or coiTee, will bring in a foreign 
marhet; yet England, though requiring remittances from 
India, will neither use these articles nor allow India 
to trade with continental Europe or America as an inde- 
poident state. I will no longer pursue a topic which ought 
to make every person calling himself an Englishman, blush 
for the conduct of parliament* towards the Hindoos, the 
lamentable effects of which are seen in the fourth 
chcqiter, on the import trade from India. But I cannot 
close the chapter, without referring to an error (rather 
a popular one), respecting the effects of the metayer sys¬ 
tem in Italy. Mr. Rickards, in allusion to this subject, 
says (Lords, 9963), “ the poverty of the cultivators is 
extreme, the cultivation is consequently in a low state, and 
far less productive than it would be if greater capital could 

maintain himself and raise a family. But if things were made to go 
on in such an onlertill they arrived at that pass, men would have food, 
but they would have nothing else. There would he nothing for ele¬ 
gance, nothing for ease, nothing for pleasure. There would be no 
class exempt from the necessity of perpetual labour, by whom know¬ 
ledge might be cultivated, and discoveries useful to mankind might 
he made. There would be no physicians, no legislators. The 
human race would become a mere multitude of animals of a very low 
description, having only two functions, that of raising food and that of 
consuming it. Many a reader may be startled to learn such truths. 
They are exposed to every Englishman in India, and will every day 
receive some new and strong corroboration .”—Supplement to Eticy. 
Brit., article “ Colony.” 

• I must, of course, except the philanthropic President of the Board 
of Control, Sir Charles Forbes, and many others: the motion which the 
worthy baronet has given notice of, namely, to reduce the duty on salt¬ 
petre from 6d. to 3d. per cwt.; on rice from Is. to 6d. ditto; on 
pepper from Is. to 6d. per lb. will not be supported in the house, and Sir 
Chwles will have the mortifreatiun to imd in this, as in very mauy 
other instances, his benevolent feelings and comprehensive poUey are 
of little avail to the Hindoos, when opposed by selfishness, or narrow 
and impolitic principles; even Sir Charles’ representation, that East- 
India coffee pays 9cl. per lb. duty, while chicory root, with which it is 
adulterated, is only to pay 6rf. per lb. by Mr. r. Thompson’s customs 
bill, has been useless; this is a bad specimen of commercial legislation. 
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l>e employed to improve it; but, iu the present state of the 
cultivators, it appears to me quite impossible. The sys¬ 
tem in India is, in fact, very like what has been described 
in Europe under the denomination of the metayer system; 
it is a division of produce between cultivators and pro¬ 
prietors, the only difference being that in India the pro¬ 
prietors are the government, whilst in Europe there are 
individual proprietors deriving a net rent; but the culti¬ 
vators under the metayer system being, like the ryots or 
cultivators in India, in a state of the most destitute and 
wretched poverty;* the condition of the latter may be 
judged of by comparing it with that of the former.” The 
metayer system of Europe principally exists in Italy, it 
will be wdl therefore to investigate the state of farming 
there, and the condition of the cultivator, as Mr. Rickards 
has infoimed Parliament it may from thence judge of 
the “ most wretched and destitute poverty” of the Hin¬ 
doos.-f- I begin with Tuscany, a dukedom of 6,320 square 
miles area, with a population so gi’eat as 205 to the square 
mile, and yielding an annual revenue to the state of 9«. 8|rf- 
from each individual. 


* Mr. Rickanls delights to speak of the “ most destitute and 
wreti-lied poverty,” (destitute poverty and wretched poverty) of the 
Hindoos, from what he saw of the wild inhabitants of Malabar, a 
<juarter of a eentury ago. Let him walk down to Spitalhelds, or drive 
to Manchester, and he will witness pow^’, compared with which, 
India is a paradise; hut if this be not sufficient, let him cross the 
Channel to Ireland, and he will find enough of “ the most wretched 
and destitute poverty.” Unfortunately for Mr. Rickards, the Irish 
are not under the government of the East-India Company; if they 
were, we should have heard, before this, of thousands subsisting upon 
sea-weed, or, like the savages of New HoUmid, prowling along the 
ocean shores in search of putrid fish! It is a wander Mr. Rickards 
does not ascribe the state of the Irish to the “monopoly of the East- 
Judia Company.” 

t If Mr. Rickards were to visit Ceylon, particularly the Kandyan 
provinces, as the author of this work has done, he would witness a 
state of destitution which would shut his lips against the Company’s 
Oovemment. This magnificent island, as large as Ireland, does not 

contain 
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Theifiwt author at hand, is an interesting tour through 
Italy, by Mr. Jaiiie's Cobbett (in 1829), who Mr. Rickards 
will admit to be a good judge of farming, and disposed to 
look narrowly into the condition of the people. 

The system of farming in Tuscany, according to Mr. 
James Cobbett, is this: “ The landlord finds all the 

capital, and he pays for half of what it may be necessary 
to risk, such as food for the farmer’s cattle and manure 
for his land. P’or rent and for the interest of his capital, 
the landlord receives one-half of the profits of the farm. 
The farmer cultivates the land, and attends to the stuck at 
his own expense.” (P. 76.) 

This is the general system in Ita^, and its effects are 
thus narrated by James Cobbett, who describes farming 
on the Riviera as “ a sort of farming in romance.” He 
says, “ great labour, and that too during ages of time, 
must have been endured to give hundreds of acres of the 
land its present shape,” (p. 36). This is in allusion to the 
very sides of the mountains being cultivated, and the earth 
drilled in terraces supported by walls to prevent the soil 
being washed away by the rains from the mountain top. 
Speaking of Lucca he writes,” it is quite a treat to see it.s 
agriculture; it is not farming, it is literally market garden¬ 
ing all the way ; not .so much the appearance of a tract of 
country divided into farms, and farms suMivided into fields, 
as of one immense field divided into gardens, and gardens 
laid out into beds.” Again he says, “ we have nothing properly 
called farming, that is at all compared with the field culture 

contain a million of inhabitants, nor grow rice sufficient for their 
support; and yet the authorities draw but one-tenth of the landed 
rental; his Majesty’s government, however, made up for their abste¬ 
miousness with respect to the land, by taxing a great variety of other 
things ; even the fish for market, which is caught in the rivers or in 
the sea, did not escape fiscal exaction. Add to which, the system of 
forced labour which 1 have witnessed in the province of Onva, is-a 
disgrace to the British name. Sir Wilmot Horton has indeed a fine 
field for the exercise of his liberal principles. 
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displayed here,—there is scarcely an instance of lailhire, or 
any thing like patchiness in a crop, and :^ry crop that is 
above ground shews that it has wanted nothing that thfe 
art of raising it and the industry of the artist could bestow. 
The side of every hill is cultivated in this way, every 
particular shews the most minute attention ; many of the 
fields do not measure more than four or five square rods, 
and you will sometimes see thirty or forty of them all 
adjoining to one another, each being separately fenced in 
with vines trained to stakes or reeds; it would be hard 
to say whether it be the offerings of Bacchus or Ceres, 
that are here the most studiously solicited ; some of the 
most luxurious crops of corn in the world are those which 
are grown here; the soil, however, must be an ungrateful 
one if it yield not the best of wine and corn, and if the 
enjoymen;, of nature’s two choicest gifts in equal abun¬ 
dance be any where the right of human industry, the 
laborious and ingenious cultivators of the pretty little 
fields of Lucca may surely look upon it as due to them,” 
(p.l07). 

Speaking of the country about Naples, the same agree¬ 
able author says: “ This, I take it, is about the perfection 
of Italian agriculture, though you do not see such great 
care and neatness as about Lucca and some other places^ 

This is certainly any thing but a picture of the ‘ most 
destitute poverty,’ which Mr. Rickards asserts, with his 
usual recklessness, is the inevitable consequence of the 
metayer system; but let us follow Mr. Cobbett. In his 
tour of Pisa he says: “ the sight of the farmers and 
the labouring men from the country, with their wives and 
daughters, is pleasing, they look so contented and happy: 
the country people are all very nicely dressed, all clean and 
neat,” (p. 85). “ The people are infinitely better oflF than 
we arc,” p. (149). Nicely dressed, and all clean, neat 
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country people, with their wives smiling contentment, and 
their daughters laughing dimples and happiness, are fear¬ 
ful indications of poverty. The next extract will shew 
that their cgntent is not' that of the hog, which seeks 
nothing but the gratification of its appetite; the “ wretched 
metayers'” seem as independent in soul as in pocket. 
Discoursing on the lower orders, Mr. Cobbett remarks; 
“ Servants and their employers are much more on a level 
than in England; when citizens go out to their country 
houses, as during the vintage, the family of a gentleman 
will sit down and play at cards along with their own dt)- 
mestics; there is no ‘ swinisli multitude''—^no ‘ basest jxipu- 
lacethe lowest class of society here have too much intel¬ 
ligence, and are too decent in their demeanour to deserve 
any such names,'” (p. 266). 

Now as I know this will be thought an exaggeration by 
Mr. Cobbett, who plebeian-like, might love to speak well 
of the ‘ swinish multitude,'' I will quote the remark of a 
patrician, wdmse work has opportunely jiresented itself; it 
is that of the “ Diary of an Invalid,'” who subsequently 
died in the judicial seat at Ceylon, and who might be con¬ 
sidered the antijKxle of Mr. Cobbett. “ In Tuscany the 
very cottages are neat and ornamental, and there is in the 
dress and appearance of the peasantry something which 
liespeaks a sense of self-respect, and a taste for comforts, 
which will never be found where the peasantry is in a state 
of hopeless vassalage. The farms seem to be very small, 
seldom exceeding thirty acres:'”—Diary of an Invalid, 

p. 262. 

One short extract from Mr. Cobbett’s pleasing work, 
and I have done with the volume, which I recommend Mr. 
Rickards to peruse, in order tlrat he may learn the effects 
of the metayer system. “ Lombardy,'" says Mr. Cobbett, 

“ is almost one continued vineyard; here are all the beau- 
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ties of agriculture; those of Italy with those of England, 
as far as possible, combined. The road over the level plains 
of Lombardy, is the very best I have ever seen in any part 
of the world; the public roads are excellent; they are 
good in all parts of this country that I have ever seen; 
there are no turnpike gates in Italy,” (p. 356). 

Professor Martyn, in his tour through Italy, thus writes: 
“ The industry of the inhabitants has in many places made 
amends for the want of fertility in the mountains, which 
are in general covered with olives, vines, pomegranates, 
orange and lemon trees, or shaded with carob trees, and 
evergreen oaks, and adorned with buildings and gardens,” 

(p.67). 

Again, this author says; “ Provisions are plentiful and 
cheap; poultry, game, and fish are abundant; fruits and 
garden-'.tuff are to be had all winter; the wants of nature 
are so easily satisfied that the lower class of people work 
but little, their great pleasure is to bask in the sun and do 
nothing,” (p. 264). 

Speaking of the Lucca territory, he says; “ An air of 
cheerfulness and plenty appears among the people, and 
their scanty soil is improved to the utmost; the mountains 
are covered with vines, olives, chestnuts, and mulberries; 
no beggars or idle people are to be seen; the country is 
ornamented with abundance of charming houses,” (p. 347). 

Of Vicensa: “ The country flat and well cultivated; 
the crops, com, maize, and grass; the wine of the Vicentine is 
good,” (p. 379). 

From Bologna to Venice, “ the country well culti¬ 
vated,” (p. 354). 

From Naples to Mola, “ the country abounds in com, 
vines, pomegranates, lemons, &c.” (p. 298). 

In fact, all the writers I have met with agree, that in 
Tuscany, the Milanese, and the Florentine states, &c. the 

u 2 
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land is divided into small parcels under the metayer sys¬ 
tem, presenting a richly cultivated aspect; yielding in 
four years three crops for the support of man, two crops for 
cattle, one fallow, and a crop of hemp, to which must be 
added wine, silk, fruit, vegetables, the produce of the farm¬ 
yard, and the profits of rearing and fattening stock ; a 
farm of very moderate dimensions supporting a large 
family and twenty-two head of cattle; the silk made is 
worth about twenty-five louis d’or; the wine prepared is 
greater than the consumption requires; the crops of maize 
and beans nourish the laliourers, and nearly the whole quan¬ 
tity of com and the inferior articles may be carried to market. 

Among the immense population* of Lombardy, where 
the economy of small farms is adopted, the soil is so per¬ 
fectly cultivated, that neither space nor time are lost. The 
crops, as in other parts of Italy, are inclosed by lines of 
fruit trees of various kinds, interspersed with mulberry 
trees, |x)plars, and oaks, which support festoons of vines 
covered with a profusion of grapes, tinging all beneath 
them with their purple juice; rich corn-fields, beautiful 
verdure, lowing herds, neat commodious farm-houses, and 
a contented and joyous pca.santry meet the eye at every 
step, from the foot of the Alps, to that of the Appenines.t 

• Italy in 1812 possessed a population of 1,2.37 individuals to the 
square league, notwithstanding there are whole regions depopulated 
hy reason of their unhealthiness,—the considerable space which the 
mountains and rivers occupy, and the want of manufactures or native 
commerce. With reference to the unhealthiness or depopulation of 
many parts of Italy which were formerly healthy and richly peopled, 
as adverted to in the beginning of the second chapter, I may remark 
that the marenna of Sienna, which was so fruitful that it furnished 
Rome with a large quantity of corn during the second Punic war 
(Pliny, Lib. 1 V.c. 52), on account of the present state of the air 
and water, is now waste and unpeopled. 

+ May not the prosperous condition of the lowest class of people 
in Italy account for the difficulty which eveiy attempt to rouse them 
for the overthrow of the Austrian has met with P The ditferenee be¬ 
tween Italy and India consists, in the former having no tribute of four or 

five 
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In Italy, as in India, the great subdivision of the land 
has vested on the surface an immense floating capital of 
industry; four-fifths of the population are cultivators; 
there are but few day-labourers except in the large towns, 
the mass of the people being farmers on a small scale, the 
productive land absorbing any apparent surplus population 
as fast as it rises. In both countries we see splendid cities, 
the relics of a barbarous despotism fast sinking into decay, 
while humble but happy villages arc rapidly encroaching 
on their nearly tcnantless battlements; Home and Delhi, 
Venice and Dacca, Pisa and Agra, are becoming heaps of 
tnouldering ruins, from which, pliamix-like, arise the 
rustic cottages of an industrious and peaceful, but no 
longer servile population. 

five millionK slerlinf; lopay to a dislant country, while its manufacture!) 
are not destroyed hy the inundation of foreign goods; and the lessened 
cultivation or fertility of the soil in neighbouring countries affords a 
profitable mark, t for the disposal of the surphis produce of the 
Italian farmer, a resource which the Indian is denied. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THK SALT MONOPOLY ;-VINDICATION OF THF. KAST-INDIA 

COMPANY BY A HINDOO;-REFUTATION OF MB. CRAW- 

FDED AND ME. RICKARDS RESPECTING THE MOLUN- 
GHEES, &C.;-UNGENEROUS POLICY OF ENGLAND TO¬ 
WARDS THE HINDOOS;-EXAMINATION OF THE PRUDENCE 

OE JUSTICE OF SUPPLYING INDIA WITH BRITISH SALT. 

In the last chapter I endeavoured to shew the effects of 
the landed revenue in India: I proceed now to examine the 
system of salt revenue in Bengal, where, on account of the 
Government having put a limit to the principal source of 
taxation (land), they are necessitated to raise an income 
from salt, because that article is consumed by the great 
mass of the people, reaching those whom the land-tax 
scarcely touches. This mode of providing for the exigen¬ 
cies of the state has not escaped the attacks of men who, in 
their eager partizanship or selfishness, have scrupled at 
nothing which might gain their object, but have endea¬ 
voured by every possible means, and by skilfully blending 
falsehood with truth, to deceive the public. I could, from 
personal knowledge, refute the assertions of Mr. Crawfurd 
and Mr. Rickards; but it will be thought, perhaps, more 
desirable if I submit to my readers extracts of letters 
written to me by a salt darogah (native officer) in Calcutta, 
■which were published by the author of this work in a 
weekly journal which he established in Bengal in four 
languages (English, Bengallee, Persian, and Hindoo- 



stanee*). These letters contain such a complete exposition 
of the “ salt monopoly,” that at the present moment, when 
the attention of the Select Committee of Parliament is spe¬ 
cially directed to the subject, it would be unjust towards 
the East-India Company, and unfair towards the talented 
author, to clothe their substance in my own language.'!* 
The letters were republished in the different Indian jour¬ 
nals, English and native, challenging investigation into 
the facts therein contained. The gauntlet was at last taken 
uj) by the editor of the India Gazette, the Rev. Mr. Adam, 
who candidly avowed “ the familiar knowledge of details 
and the long experience which the salt darogah posse.ssed, 
while no one had appeared in the field against him.” The 
reveri’ud gentleman finding it was not jwssible to refute 
admitted facts, attacked the Iliiul(K) on the principles of 
jrolitical economy, and was thus replied to:— 


• This j()urii:;l was undertaken with a view to assist in elevating 
the native eliaiaeter; the projeetor of it was assisted hy tlie most 
learned and liberal natives in Bengal ; the native dp|)artnienl.s were 
eondueted hy men of hinh talent, and thouf>h its v'stahlisihnient has 
been a sonrei; of niuvdi mi.sfortune to the author, he rejoiei's that he 
was hv it not only enabled to aid the Indian Government in their 
efforts to suppress the suttees, hut that he has also been the means 
of eausinp; the abolition of eoqioral punishment in the Bengal Eu¬ 
ropean army; of effeefually eheeking the practice of duelling; and the 
example which he set the natives of having one journal in tvvo or 
more languages has been followed at Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, 
individual suffering may well therefore be forgotten, when it is 
rewarded by the dissemination of general good. 

t I have no hesitation in mentioning the name of the author, be¬ 
cause he is a man who I believe never did an act whicli he would 
desire to disown, and whose munifieent disposition is only eipialledby 
his attachment to the British nation. Of his ability tostate the facts in 
these letters, I refer to the evidence before the House of Lords, in 
which are published some of his letters as furnished hy Mr. Rickards, 
illustrating the progress of the Hindoos in English literature; but 
I may also state, that 1 myself witnessed a great part of them 
dictated to the author’s amanuensis; if any Hindoo be deserving of 
being raised to the highest rank in the state for integrity, talent, and 
fidelity, it is Dw'arkanant Tagore, whose services I trust the Honour¬ 
able Company will amply remunerate. 
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“ SiB,— 1 am glad to see that the Editor of thu hi/^a Gazette has at 
length taken up my gauntlet;—1 am proud of my antagonist;—I am 
entirely satisfied with the tone of his remarks, and I shall be still 
more satisfied when he comes forward with facts against the salt 
monopoly, which I shall do my little possible to defend. Any man 
can declaim against any thing; but I want facts to shew, where, why, 
how, and to what extent the salt monopoly is deserving of censure 
more than any other tax. Even my being an indifferent political 
economist does not make it so, if it is not so in itself. I care not a 
fig, Mr. Editor, for the “ other monopolies” of the East-India Com¬ 
pany. 1 repeat, that the salt monopoly has been more abused than it 
deserves, and more abused than any other Indian monopoly whatever; 
and 1 will prove my assertion, that it has been more abused than it 
deserves, whenever its adversaries bring forward any tangible charge 
against it. As far as 1 can understand a science, the high priests of 
which disagree on so many important points, pnd only agree in one, 
viz. their own infallibility—all the maxims of political economy are 
not applicable, it appears to me, in this country, as society now exists. 
Let us try; 

“ ‘ Competition,’ says the Editor of the /ndia Gazette, ‘ would in¬ 
crease the quantity manufactured, lessen the price, extend the con¬ 
sumption, and and to the comforts of the people.’ This maxim is 
not, I suppose, confined to salt. Let, therefore, any liberal set of 
political economists exert their energies to encourage the manufac¬ 
ture of beef-soup for the poor Hindoos of Nepaul or Rajpootanah. 
Let them try to promote the sale of pork sausages for Mussulmans 
at Hydrabad. I would ask them, after a reasonable time, whether any 
competition on the part of the beef-soup makers, or creators of sausa¬ 
ges, could, after the few European residents had been supplied, either 
lessen the price or extend the consumption of the above savoury and 
admirable condiments ? 

“ Here are cases in which the maxims of political economy are inap¬ 
plicable, owing to a particular state of society. In England both the 
beef-soup and the sausages would be materially reduced in price by 
competition, and the reduced price, and the large supply, would in¬ 
duce many to become consumers, who before only smelt those luxu¬ 
ries afar off, or devoured them in dreams; But wilt any man in hU 
senses believe that any competition, any increase in the quantity.prO- 
duced, would extend the consumption in the cases I have supposed, or 
add to the comfort of the people of Hydrabad and Nepaul! Ifry- 
tbee,Mr. Editor, what is the grand dispute at this moment.is Eng¬ 
land, touching free trade, low duties, &c.? Ho you think that all the 
opponents of those principles, which 1 admire ex(;.essively, are idiots ? 
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of course their antagonists will call them so, and moreover add that 
they are rascals, traitors, scoundrels, and so forth. This is doubtless 
the more approved mode of conducting argument; but ‘ fine words,’ 
Mr. Editor, to use a simile of the divine Krishna, ‘ butter no 
parsnips.’ I would ask if there are not men of great talent, sound 
sense, and long experiencfi opposed to Mr. Huskisson’s views ? and is 
it not a doubt at this moment, whether, like the Frenchman’s horse 
who was to live upon a straw a day, half the manufacturing classes 
will not be starved’under the present experiments ?—But in what does 
all this originate ? Why, t# any unprejudiced man it will appear 
plainly to originate in the state of society in England; for if that hapjiy 
community who, without the aid of a governing Company, or a salt 
monopoly, are the most betaxed generation on earth, were free from 
those imposts which are the happy re.sults of glory and the national 
debt, there w’ould not—I’ll wager the bone of the little finger of 
Krishna, which is positively at Juggumanth—be one individual in the 
islands of Great Britain, found hardy enough to oppose either free 
trade or light duties. 

“ The alove is another instance in which the maxims of political 
economy are inapplicable, or considered by many eminent men inap¬ 
plicable, owing to a particular state of society. Here are ‘ human 
wants,’ ‘ human motives,’ ‘ human hopes and wishes’ all crydng out 
for a free trade, low duties, or no duties, for ever ! Yet, on the one 
hand, some millions of silk throwsters and glove makers, and such 
raggamuffins, profess that they are about to be starved, which must 
be entirely a misapprehension on their parts, while on the other a 
vast body of able and upright gentlemen say that the principles of 
free trade, low duties, &c. are incompatible with the prosperity of 
Great Britain. As that country is now circumstanced, surely a Hin¬ 
doo may be pardoned if misgivings of the same nature with regard to 
the inapplicability of many of the principles of political economy to 
society as it now exists in this country, do occasionally trouble his 
inwards. Mind, I pretend not to assert that the principles of political 
economy are false ; 1 merely say, that in particular states of society 
they are not convertible from theory' into practice; or, in other words, 
it is impossible to apply them in the real business of government or of 
life. 

“ But what do 1 see!—The Government Gazette for yesterday, the 
20th inst. has just Ireen put into my hand—pray Mr. Editor, have you 
a kind of Honourable United Company of Brewers who enjoy any 
share of the government of England, and who, as sovereigns, are 
enabled to enact laws against competition ? If you have not, there is 
a most singular idea abroad. Lo! here it is.—‘ The Select Commit- 
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tet! on the slate of the London Police ascribe to the cheapness of g-in, 
a portion of the destructive influence by which the criminal calendar 
is of late years so frightfully enlarged : the inference is most likely to 
be correct,’ &c. There must, however, be a cause for this cause, a 
reason for the people taking so much to gin of late years, ‘ instead of 
malt liquors, and it is supposed that this reason is sufficiently obvious 
in the Monopoly of the brewers, and to the temptation to M’hich it has 
led of adulterating a wholesome beverage to such an extent, that the 
people, sooner than drink it, have recourse to more poisonous pota¬ 
tions.’ 

“ What, Mr. Editor,—a monopoly! a monopoly in a free country 
and not a government in monopoly! a monopoly unprotected by legis¬ 
lative enactments! why the merest tyro in political economy will tell 
you that the thing is impossible, that is, impossible in theory. What 
the deuce has become of competition, is it prohibited to compete with 
brewers, or is the taste of mankind in England in favour of dear and 
bad beer, instead of good and cheap? Why in the name Nemesis, 
does not some good Christian prevent all the evils attributed to ‘ adul¬ 
terated’ beer, and ‘ increase the quantity manufactured, lessen the 
price, extend the consumption, and add to the comforts of the people,’ 
besides sparing them the disagreeable ceremony of being hanged oc-ca- 
sionally ? Surely there never could, according to )>olitical eismomy, 
be a fairer field for competition and all that sort of thing. Bad beer 
and a monopoly even of that—yet no competition comes, and all that 
can be done is to ‘ hnny,' and bear it. 

“ But let us take a look at the other side of the water, and see if all 
‘ iswelfatNatehichoseta.’ There are your pleasant Yankee friends 
establishing their confounded tarilF in utter defiance, and, as it were, 
in pure spiteof political economy. Now ] knew Ram Dulall Doy very 
well, and he was wont to tell me that the estimable Jonathan was a 
lad as likely to look after his own interests as any youth in Chri.sten- 
dom. I'he national character is shrewd, sagacious, and calculating. 
There is no lack either of practical or theoretical ])hilosophers, still 
less of merchants, quite aware of their own interests, in the Union. 
The press is as free as air, and the government represents the wish 
and will of every man in the States, from the patroon of Albany to the 
blacksmith’s apprentice. Yet what do all these people do ? set politi¬ 
cal economy at defiance, and turn their backs upon its precepts with 
the most provoking indifference; of cemrse they are all fools, mad¬ 
men, asses, traitors, idiots, and such other soft terms as your veritable 
sage always applies to men who cannot enter into his views, if those 
are theoretical: for there is nothing about which philosophers are so in¬ 
tolerant as a theory; but perhaps on the bank of the Ohio and Hud 
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*on, they imaifine that the precepts of political economy are not 
applicable to the existing state of society. I don’t say that they are 
right in this supposition, or that the maxims of political economy 
bearing on the subject are wrong;—I only say, that where so many 
wise men, in the thinking and enlightened land of Franklin and 
Washington, of Fulton, of Adam, and Munro, .seem to doubt the appli¬ 
cability of the principles of political economy to the existing state of 
society in America, I may be permitted to doubt if all its maxims are 
applicable in this or in any other country. 

“ The Editor of the Indian Oazrtta says, ‘ The zemindar would 
manufacture just that quantity of salt, which appeared to him likely to 
afford the highest rate of profit.’ Perhaps the United Company of 
Merchants, who carry on a trade in thc.se parts which surpasseth all 
human understanding, would not neglect to do the same, but letting 
that pass we will suppose a ease, t(t>. the salt manufacture to be in the 
hands of the zemindar:—in that case, woo be to the people, and woe to 
the theories of the political economists, as applicable to all mankind, 
in whatever state of society they may exist! For experience ha.s 
proved tiiai the largest revenue has not accrued to (xovernment from 
the sale of the largest quantity of salt. One of two inferences must 
be drawn from this fact, either that the supply is too large, a singular 
complaint again '.t a monopoly, or that the theories of the politicals are 
no more applicable to salt in this country nmo, than they would have 
been to com in England in Queen Elizabeth's reign, when, os the sup¬ 
plement to the Encyclopa'dia Britannica says, there was a glut in one 
country at the very period there was a famine in the next. 

“ But to return to the fact, though reluctant to let the foeman too 
far into the bow'els of the land (which expression I take to mean the 
gut of Gibreiltar), before we really join battle, with the thundering of 
the captain, and the shouting, I will tell him thus much: In 1821-22 
forty seven lacs of maunds of salt were sold, and the net revenue 
was sa. rs. 1,34,72,000. In 1822-23 the same quantity of forty-seven 
lacs produced a net revenue of rs. 1,4.'!,48,000 Now, a larger quantity 
—for remember the cry has always been, that the people are deprived 
by this monopoly (whose small tripes are of iron and whose milk of 
human kindness is vitriolic acid) of a sufficient supply of salt. Well, 
as I said, a large quantity ought, at least according to theory, to have 
produced the same revenue. In 182.3-24, therefore, fifty lacs of 
maunds were sold—what was the result? why, the tax produced less, 
by twelve lacs of rupees, than when forty-seven lacs of maunds were 
sold. The next year 1824-25, forty-eight lacs of maunds were sold; 
and the tax still netted twenty-seven lacs of rupees less than when 
forty-seven lacs of maunds were sold ; now what would have been the 
conduct of private individuals in such a case? (the zemindars for in- 
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stance, who formerly made salt in Bengal ?) Why they would have said 
naturally and pathetically, ‘ Blow us tight, blow us tight niy hearties, 
but this will never do, the more salt we sell, the less money we make, 
let us return incontinent to the old forty-seven lacs of maund-s a year ; 
those were the days for feathering our nests.’ The goddess of salt, 
whom I look upon to l)e Lot’s wife, would have smiled on their deter¬ 
mination, and all nature have ‘ worn a universal grin.’ But what did 
the rulers of the land do ? ‘ why,’ says they, ‘ by Jingo! we had better 
risk our revenue than the comfort of our subjects ; some say they get 
no salt to their porridge; let us try once more.' In 1825-2ti then, 
fifty lacs of maunds were again sold—what was the result? why the 
revenue was still Icsn by eleven lacs of rupees than from forty-seven 
lacs of maunds.* 

“ I have many more curious and important facts on this subject, but 
enough for the present. I deploy not my masses, neither do I offer 
my heavy guns until the columns of the enemy with loud cries of 
‘ A'i'nc r^conomie politique,' are advancing to the charge. In the 
meantime, however, I will shew him fairly the position which 1 
intend to maintain in a most heroic manner, that he may reconnoitre 
it at his leisure. 

“ 1 uphold no monopolies as such ; I do not think that the salt mo¬ 
nopoly is more full of ‘ blessed conditions’ than any other tax ; blessed 
conditions! blessed fig’s end!! Why the very name of any tax is 
ipecacuanha to the soul of a freeman ; and 1 do assure you, Mr. Editor, 
that 1 heartily wish customs, income tax, corn laws, salt tux, tax 
upon little dogs, hair powder, and landed property, all must especially 
at the devil, wherever such abomination may happen to exist! But 
while we must have presidents and members of congress, and judges 
and kings, and chokeydars and generals, and ligbt-buuscs and sailors, 
and soldiers, wo must ‘ bolus bolus,' as Homer says, raise money to 
pay them; for none of those creatures, strange as it may appear, 
will work without pay, any more than an agent or a lawyer. 

“lam very sorry that such a base love of filthy lucre should influ¬ 
ence mankind, but 1 really cannot help it; and so us 1 said, as the 
cobbs, the dibbs, the cole, the cbelli boards, the aurum, or, in short, 
the needful, must be spelled in before it can l>e spelled out, I hold a 
poor opinion, that it is as well, if not better, collected through the 
medium of the salt monopoly, than any other mode that could be 
devised for the production of an equal revenue. 

* These letters were, I am given to understand, perused by Lord 
William Bentinck, whose intense anxiety for the welfare of India 
is above all praise. Were it possible to tnakt' a change in the system 
with advantage to the public and to the state, 1 am convinced it would 
he adopted. 
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“ I believe that I liave ever maintained,* that the opinions enter¬ 
tained of the foreed manufacture of salt were erroneous, and that the 
ideas concorninff the extreme misery of that class of people called 
Molunphees, as compared with any other peasantry in India, were 
equally so. 

“ That the salt monopoly and the native salt officers had been more 
abused and misrepresented than was consistent with truth nr justice, 
and that the moqopoly itself was, as a tax, one of the best that could 
he devised; easy of collection, as little burthensome to the people as a 
tax can ever he, very productive, cheaply gathered, and gathered with¬ 
out the direct intervention of a taxing man. In short, that it possessed 
every pos-i lile good quality, capable of being possessed by an instrument 
for obtaining reventie, without which, I presume, no man will assert 
that any government, better, good, or had, can progress slick, as Jona¬ 
than hath it. 

“ Those are the positions I have adopteil, and those, with the aid of 
my worthy ally, ‘ A (Jovenantod Salt Officer,’ 1 will maintain: we will 
<’harge abreast, as did the native and European cavalry at Assye ; and 
although we may, as our prototypes did on that memorable occasion, 
suddenly eschew the bayonets and bullets of the Mahratta infantry (to 
wit, the Jndin GazHU’ and the liiiigdl Hxtrkani), every body crying 
out ‘ halt’ at the same time; thongh 1 say we should even receive a 
routing on the f old of political economv’, vet in defence of our main 
post, our key, our llougemont, our CorryfJaur, viz. the excellencies 
of the salt monopoly, as a ‘ good, easy" tax, we will combat to death. 

“ Hut before I conclude, Mr. Editor, let me, for I have compassion¬ 
ate bowels, bestow a little comfort to all those who sit down and weep 
over the miseries of the said monopoly. I will wager the little finger 
1 before mentioned that the whole monopoly might be done away 
with as easily as you wipe the figures from a slate. Let any merito¬ 
rious gentleman piit his hands in his breeches pocket, like a crocodile, 
andwalk to the India-House ; let him get vis-h-vis wdth the Supreme 
Oov'ernment, and say, ‘ Madam, may it please your Worship, I know 
your honour and your honour’s James Millf don't like the salt mono¬ 
poly. Now here is something in my hand for the benefit of the poor 
people of India, being a scheme by which your ladyship’s honour can 
easily raise as much revenue as you do by the salt monopoly, without 
resorting to that bloody, barbarous, atheistical, and entirely and alto¬ 
gether destructive tax both to the body and soul; my only condition is, 

• This letter was written subsequent to the letters which will be 
hereafter quoted. 

I The writerwill find, by Mr. Mill’s evidence in October last, that 
he rightly views the question as one of revenue, not of a trading 
monopoly. 
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that if you find you can raise the said revenue, you will abandon for 
ever that abomination which is a stink in the nostrils of humanity.’ 

“ Then should the meritorious {rentleman, with his hands in his 
breeches’ pocket, see her honour's ladyship stretch out her hind foot, 
and kick the whole salt monopoly, with all its imps, from Bengal to 
the Coppermine river, before you could say, ‘ Peas.’ 

“ ‘ Here we break off at this auspicious word.’ Next week I will 
perhaps give you a few more remarks, in reply to the worthy Editor 
of the India Gazette's observations. 

“ In the meantime, I am your’s, &c. 

“ A Salt Uarogah. 

“ Calcutta, 21st July 1829.” 

There are many important questions developed in the 
foregoing letter: the writer, in the first place, shews that 
political economy is in reality a science of immeasurable 
extent—that it embraces an investigation of the action and 
reaction of many natural, local, political, civil, and acci¬ 
dental causes; for the better ascertainment of which, parti¬ 
cularly in Hindustan, it is necessary to bring into calcula¬ 
tion the effects of manners and prejudices, of vices and 
virtues. The salt darogah justly observes, that all the com¬ 
petition in the world would not increase the sale of beef- 
soup among the Hindoos, nor of pork-sausages among the 
Mahomedans, apd he might have added, nor of skates and 
leather breeches* among the Bengallees. To be sure, 
Mr. Crawfurd and Mr. Rickards assert—(they do not 
attempt to prone it)—that the infallible maxims of political 
economy are just as applicable to salt as to wine or sugar, 
and as well suited to the meridian of Bengal or Constan¬ 
tinople as to Paris or London. It is forgotten that salt can 

• Vide Mr. Hume’s speech in parliament, 3d August 1832, which 
describes the misplaced philanthropy of an Indian judge, when being 
carried on shore by the natives, who from custom and the heat of the 
climate wear nothing but a cloth round their loins, which so shocked 
the benevolent feelings of the judge, that he exclaimed, “ Poor fellows, 
before one week I will cause a law to be passed by which they shall 
all be obliged to wear leather breeches!” 
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only be used in one way,* and in a small quantity; that a 
man at twenty years of age consumes no more salt than a 
man at sixty ; but sugar ft)r instance is of extensive use in 
drink as well as in food; it may be manufactured with other 
ingredients into wine^ vinegar, ale, &c.; it will of itself 
support life, which salt will not, and by habit, individual 
consumption may be very much augmented. These prin¬ 
ciples are not sufficiently attended to by financiers in levying 
or augmenting duties; for instance, a reduction took place 
in England on pepj)er, but the revenue did not increase, for 
the supply was nearly if not fully equal to the demand, and 
pepper being an article which a person would consume no 
more of than he does at present if he obtained it for nothing, 
no extended consumption could be expected from lessening 
the duty ; but cofTce being an article which came not within 
the scope of the majority, or tobacco, or wine, or brandy 
bi'ing stimulants, which recjiiire from year to year a greater 
supply to mei t the palled palates or vitiated appetites of 
those who use them extensively, an increased consumption 
and revenue has always ensued on diminished d\ity. It is 
probable that the Bengal Government were aware of these 
principles, but, yielding to popular clamour, resolved to 
try the effects of augmenting the quantity offered for sale, 
or in other words of lowering the duty; 47,00,000 maunds 
of salt having brought a revenue of rupees 1,4.5,48,000, an 
experiment was tried as to how much 50,00,000 maunds 
would produce, and the result was rupees 12,00,000 minus 
on the lesser quantity of salt. In the succeeding year 1824- 
25, the Bengal Goveniment tried 48,00,000 maunds, but the 
revenue fell off still more, netting 27,00,000 less than when 

* T am referring to its use as an article of diet; hi Bengal it is not 
required for agriculture, on account of the general saline qualities of 
the land, the surface of which in many places is covered with salt¬ 
petre ; and the numerous plants impregnated with salt, which the 
country produces, yields abundance of that condiment for cattle. 
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47,00,000 maunds were sold; still the Government perse¬ 
vered, and in 1825-26 they sold 50,00,000 maunds, but 
still at a loss of rupees 11,00,000 on the 47,00,000 maunds! 

At Madras the government revenue on salt, which is 
levied in the shape of an excise duly, rapidly diminished 
when the duty was lowered, both instances practically 
evincing that the supply was fully equal to the demand.* 
The salt in Bengal is offered for sale by public auction in 
Calcutta monthly, at the public exchange rooms; Euro¬ 
peans as well as Asiatics may purchase, and there is the 
freest and most extensive competition; the sales, indeed, 
much resemble those of tea at the India-House, in both of 
which places there is as much outcry and eagerness, as if 
the tea or the salt were to be given away for nothing. 

The Government in offering a quantity of salt for sale, 
are guided by the quantity of stock remaining in store un¬ 
cleared, and by the retail price in the different markets 
throughout the country, which is ascertained by means of 
local officers ; three months’ time is allowed for paying and 
clearing out the salt purchased at the auction, and if left 
after that time, warehouse rent is charged. It is said, that 
a sub-monopoly is the great evil of the present system; 
this was tried once by a man named Bam Hutton Mullick, 
but he was speedily ruined by the other natives, and a 
splendid bazar which he built on the strand road with all 
the faultlessness of Grecian columns, &c. is still a dreary 
waste, and warning to similar monopoUsts, for as the author 
of the “ Further Enquiry” candidly says, in his attacks on 
the’leather monopolies” of the East-India Company, “a 

• Mr. Mangles states in his evidence (Lords, 4th March 1830): 
“ I have never heard complaints that the natives have not had enough 
of salt; no native ever told me he had not enough of salt.” Mr. 
Swinton says he “ does not think it would be possible to increase the 
salt revenue by increasing the quantity supplied to the people.”— 
(Lords, 26th February 1830.) * 
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natural monopoly requires no justification; one judiciously 
selected and regulated for the sake of the public revenue, 
like those of salt and opium, may be useful and unobjec¬ 
tionable ; but one imposed for the benefit of individuals, be 
they few or many, cannf>t but be a nuisance and a grievance 
p. 17. 

In the event of the Company abandoning tlie present 
system, the native zemindars, who are proprietors of the 
salt lands, would inevitably do that which the author of 
the “ Further Enquiry” deprecates, rix. create a private 
monopoly; this they would be enabled to do, by reason 
that many millions of their countrymen will only eat the 
Pungah salt, which is to be manufacturcal in ])articiilar 
spots; this fact is thus alluded to by the salt Darogah in 
one of his I ‘tters*to me:— 

“ Sir: In inv noinniniiicatinns on tl>c snliitu-t »>t tlio sail 

innmipuiv, r must pray of tilnse who pay :iny aticntion to tluMO always 
lo keep in iniinl liio foilovi inw fact, nainaly, that the salt inamitaetiirr 
innat have rtanainod a spccios of tnonopoiy, whothor it continnod in 
the hands of tin* i^einiiuiars, who alone possesseil land lai onrahly situ¬ 
ated, or whether the right of using thnse lands for the same jiurpose 
uais purehased front the original projirietors hy tiovt'rnnii'ot. 1 his 
ean readily he timlerstood hy thost' who will hold in rf*eolle4*lion two 
l ircum-stanees; first, that the I'tingah salt is only lo be inamifaetnfed 
in particular spnts, and eannot be produced any where elst-; second, 
that the mass of the people will <inly cat that description of salt which 
is manufaotnred at those jtlaecs, or, in other words, which includes 
soriie portion of the sacred (itiuges in its composition : thus, therefore, 
the proprietors of the tracts alluded to ean, with very little contri- 
yutice, maintain a monopoly whhdi no importation could interfere 
with; hecaiise, as I hate explained, the majority of the eonsuniers 
will not, from a religiouspii jiidice, eat imported salt. 

** An attempt was lately math' to establish a suh-umnopoly hy a 
rich fundholder purchasing the entire amount of salt put up tor sale. 
Such an endeayotir, in the present stale of tint salt system, can only 
involfc thtt experimentalist in ruin; hut had it been in the power of 
any individual orconipany to employ a siniilar capital in tbepttrehase 
vtr hire of the lands tm whfeb salt is prttdnced, and, owing to the 
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improvidence of the zemindars, such an aiTanjfeinent would he far 
from difficult to (freat capitalists, a true monopoly would have hceo 
established, unsoftened and unredeemed hy one atom of that anxiety 
which a government ntnst naturally feel to (a)n)hine as far as possible, 
and for its own sake, the comfort of the subject with the realization 
of the public rev'enue. a 

“ It may he said that the holders of the salt lands would produce as 
much of the article as possible, for their own profits' sake; Imt this 
supposition involves another, viz. that my countrymen would he in¬ 
fluenced by the reasons which actuate Mr. Iluskisson or Mr. Mill. 
So far from increasing the i)rodiice and adding to the comforts of the 
people by raising the uunost icvcnuc' upon the largest possible <pian- 
tity of salt, the zemitidars, it may be fairly assumed, with reference to 
the notions and habits of thatelass generally, would have endeavoured 
to raise the same revenue upon the smallest possible quantity of salt, 
both from indiflFerence to the general comfort, and because their out¬ 
lay, their trouble, and their risk would be in every respect less. 

“ It is a bold thing-to assert, but I, as a native, udll venture to say, 
that all the principles of political economy, though seemingly based 
on those of nature, are not applicable in this country, as society now 
exists in it. I will oft'i-r a case in point, and then proceed with my 
disquisition on the salt revenue. An eminent shipbuilder in this city, 
iniagining that he should expedite the operations of his workmen at a 
period when business was pressing, by paying them by the job or 
piece, instead of by the day, introduced that mode of remuneration, on 
a liberal scale, in his dock-yard. M'hat was his astonishment at the 
end of a week, to discover that less work had been done by men who 
could remunerate themselves according to their own pleasure, and at 
the expense of a little extra attention to it, than by the same individuals 
when paid at a fixed weekly salary. Such a circumstance would scarcely 
be credited in England, where the principal objection to paying 
labourers by the job or piece has been, that they would overwork 
themselves, to the immediate injury of their health, and the destruc¬ 
tion of their future prospects. This fact may not appear altogether 
applicable to the subject I am discussing; but I advert to it to shew 
that opinions which have become infallibly axioms in Europe, arc not 
to be relied on in India.” Salt Darooau. 

The assertion thus made by the salt darogah is corro¬ 
borated by the Hon. Andrew Ramsay; in his evidence 
before the Lords, 29th April 1830, he says, “ the salt lands 
are possessed by the zemindars generally, as their property, 



so that if the Company wore to give np the monopoly, the 
land would fall into tlie possession of men who would have 
the sole )M)wer of making salt ;* in the district where I was 
tlie lands were generally jxjssessed by two people, the Rajah 
of TumltK)k and the*Rajah of Mysadul; I paid a sum 
every month to these jMJopk- of about five or six thousand 
rupees, as a remuneration for the lands that were api)ro- 
priated to tin- salt manufacture.” “ The natives tlo not 
complain of the )nono)M>ly ; I conceive it would be a very 
«langcrous exj)eriment to try its abolition, the mono)x>ty 
would fall into the hands of some })ersf)ns.” 

With respect to the I'ungah or sacred salt, which is so 
eagerly .sought at the (\dcutla .sales, but which Mr. Craw- 
furd looks to supplanting by means of laverjxx)! salt, Mr. 
Ramsay observes, many nativi's of high caste would 
rather starve than I'at the salt from this country ; no. Hin- 
<1<H) of good caste would eat any thing from t>n boaixl ship 
Mr. Crawfurd, with a despotism which is highly charac¬ 
teristic of liberalism in the jn'eseiit age, woultl prevent the 
natives of Bengal using that which is “ produced by boil¬ 
ing the dirty and slimy brine of the jicstiferous marshes at 
tJie estuary of the Ganges ;”t but it is correctly obsi'rvetl 
by the Honourable Mr. Ramsay, when askc“d by the Lords 
Committee if the salt made at the estuaries of the Ganges 
is “ to be compared with the salt eaten in this country P” 
“ I think,” said Mr. Ramsay, “ it is very far suj)erior,’' 

• Tlie general tenor of the testimony hefore PuHiament is, tlnit it 
would be impossible to substitute an excise for the existinj^ system, at 
least for the present. The immense establishment which would bt‘ 
required for the prevention of smnpgfling: would cost more flian the 
revenue from salt would yield. Mr. Craw'furd, to be sure, says, in one 
part of his pamphlet, that the 13enj»;allies are too timid (|>. 50) a ra(*e 
to become smug'g’Iers ; but in another place he tissciis that siniig^j^linp; 
in salt is now carried on to ufrif;Iitful extent (p. -lO), and he desires a 
return of the persons prosecuted I'or oftl'iice, and condemned to 
hard labour or banishment. 

t Monopolies of the Ka>l-Tndia Company, p. Jh 
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(3448). “ In what respects“ It is not so bitter as the 
English salt” (3449). “ Is it better than our refined salt?” 
“ I should think better tlian any European salt.” Eroni 
chemical analysis I am enabled to substantiate this evidence; 
the salt of Bengal containing much less, indeed scarcely 
any of the sulphurate of soda, or bitter principle, which is 
so largely mixed up in the English, and even in the bay salt 
of the Coromandel of Malabar coast; this Mr. Crawfurd 
admits in a certain degree, though he errs in assigning tlu‘ 
just reason; ho says, “ the natives of Bengal, for the most 
})art, have a prejudice against the bay salt of Coroman¬ 
del, on account, in some degree, of its want of pungency and 
strength, but probably still more from its want of white¬ 
ness, and from the largeness of its crystals, artd consecpient 
unfitness for culinary ])urposes.”* The just preference of 
the Bengallces for a pure salt. Mi'. Crawfurd, with his 
usual ingeniousness, turns into a ])rejudicc; and with his 
general inconsistency he alleges, that “ the Indians of 
Bengal, from time innnemorial, have never had any thing 
but dear and bad salt, and to say, therefore, that they 
have no taste for what is good, and what is cheap, is sheer 
absurdity; ”'h immediately after he declares, that “ a bushel 
of Coromandel bay salt is worth, at the mono|x)ly sales in 
Calcutta, 4s. lid.; a bushel of Bengal salt is worth 5s. 8d.; 
of Cuttack salt, which is whiter than ordinary Bengal salt, 
and in a good measure also obtained by boiling, 6s .; and of 
Arracan salt, which is the whitest of all, and entirely pro¬ 
cured by boiling, 6s. Ijd.;” and yet in another page he 
asserts that the salt sold by the Company is “ an ugly com¬ 
pound which a respectable farmer in this country would 
not give to his hogs.”i But from Mr. Crawfurd’s own 
shewing it appears, that the natives have a prejudice in 
favour of the Company’s salt, and that they will even give 
• Pajre -10. t Page 35. } Page 14. 
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a hiarhor price for it than for the large crystallized bay salt of 
Coroniaiulel !* If Mr. Crawfurd had his will he would take 
care that the Hindoos should use no salt but that made by 
bis friends at Liver))ool; but of this anon. Lest this wor¬ 
thy advocate of the natives of India, who would throw one 
million of Bengallees out of employment for the sake of his 
European compeers, should fail in one point of attack, he 
has, like a good general, otlier reserves in store ; the first I 
shall notice is, the “ abominable oppression of the Molun- 
ghees (salt manufacturers) in Bengal, by the dewans or 
native agents,” who, it is said, “ exercise oppressions, hor¬ 
rible beyond anything ;”-f the horrible oppressions are thus 
detailed : 

“ 'ic\(T a ryiil (<'ulfi\a(or; in fl»f salt fllNtricts [u-liatl I\Ir. 
Crawl'iinl, will ryots voliiiitarilv 1i\o in tlie swiunp\, slimv, postiforous 
salt marslirs to ho eaten up hvtiii^ers y| UtM-onies so nineli eiubarrashed 
as to bo able to j»-o on no lon^er witliont extraoixlinary aid, lie is 
tempted by tlie salt agent’s dewan to take the Oompany'^ advances 
for salt. Woe be to him, for from that moment ho is a bomlsninii for 
life, without the possibility of extrication! Bv cheating him in the 
weight of the salt delivered, and .^(jueezinfj* him in v arious ways, he is 
made invariably tc^fall short of his ileliveries hv his contract; further 
extortions are made for the pretended concealment of this, and usu¬ 
rious interest charpnl till the following- season, when, from the4id- 
vanees of the latter,, the delits of the former are deducted. It is easy 
to see to what a state of dependence and abject slavery the (Iowan 
soon reduces the unfortunate wretch whoso necessities induced him to 

• Mr. Molt Mackenzie savs, in his evidence diirino^the present year, 
“ In the salt or opium department, I confess 1 tireatly doubt the 
expediency of any considerable change of Rvst(‘in.'’ T will '^ay nolldni;’ 
in the |>n‘sent work on the opium monopoly as it i.s called; it is in 
fact a tax levied on the (Chinese consumer of the druji’, and is at pre¬ 
sent in a precarious state; the system of h*vvinjL!; a duty at Bombay 
on the exportation of the article, has failed in a revenue point of view; 
whether it will be possible to keep U]) the Beii^^al system while 
Bombay i.s so differently f^ituated, is another(piestion. T had intended 
to exiuuiiui the financial state of tin* East-lndia (/ompany, but was 
necessitated to defer enteririjj on so elaborate a siibject at the conclu¬ 
sion of a work tlubs unavoiilahly com}»Iex and lon^. 

t i*a^e 10. 
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take the first fatal advance, lie indeed makes him believe that his 
children's children are bound for his debt to the government; and his 
victim, ground by oppression to the last extremity, is forcred to get 
his morsel of rice by selling the salt, which he had agreed to deliver 
to the agent, to smugglers. In some of the districts the evils of the 
system Iteing well known to the Knropea*. agent, he is obliged, in 
inercv, indirectlv to encourage the sale of salt, by the Molungecs, to 
smugglers, beyond the quantity they engage to deliver to him, as the 
only means of enabling tfie people to live, or to deliver to him what 
they had agreed to do. A great source of loss to government is the 
tendenev of the Molungees to escape, in spite of the vigilance of thi' 
<lewan; and as he is responsible for the advances made, in order to 
save himself, he reports a certain number carried away by tigers every 
vear. It is well known that the tig<'rs do carry off a few every year, 
but it is equallvwell known that nine-tenths of those reported to have 
been earned off by tigers have made their escape.”* 

This is a terrible attack on the native agents, and I can 
offer no better reply to it than by quoting one of the salt 
darogahs inintitablc letters, in which he thus removes the 
foul aspersion cast on liis countrymen : 

” Sin,— Inniy fast I promised to endeavour to remove some of the 
odium which has been I’ast with so liberal a hand upon the native offi¬ 
cers ofthc salt department. Itis easily accounted for. The nameof atuo- 
nopoly is unpopular,«'ith about as much reason in the presinit instance, 
as the name of witchcraft teas sure to rouse wrath and red flames in 
your country about a century and a half ago. It w'as quite enough 
then to call an old woman a witch, and have her ducked in a standing 
pool. It is quite enough now to call a man a salt officer, consequently 
an agent in the salt monopoly; and if he is not immediately bespat¬ 
tered with all manner of dirty abuse bj' you liberal English, it is 
because the Europeans, generally, are imperfectly acquainted with 
the language of the country. 

“ Do not suppose, however, that I am going to challenge all man¬ 
kind in defence of the impeccability of native officers of any descrip¬ 
tion. It would truly be fighting for less than a shadow, for a shadow 
does exist, and we Uengallys are not a race who pride ourselves ujion 
fighting for fighting's sake. 

“ I will, therefore, at once concede that native officers, as a body, 
arc almost as bad as the Europeans were some si.xty years ago, before 

• Crawfurd’s Monopolies ofthc East-India Company, page 10. 
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their allowances were fixed on a liberal scale by the wise Earl Corn¬ 
wallis. I say ‘ almost’ advisedly, for few thannadars, aumeens, or 
salt daroffahs can retire from the service with three or four crores of 
rupees, proceed to the Rajpoot states, build a palace or two, and take 
their seat in the national assembly of thakoors. Yet parallel cases were 
by no means rare amongst the Europeans of old, at a period when a 
member of council got two hundred pounds per annum, and another 
hundred, personal allowance, if he happened to write a good hand, or 
understand the my.story of book-keeping by single and double entry. 

“ Many of my countrymen used to abusSyour ancestors sadly, on 
a<;eount of the little oblupiities in their cash proceedings. And some 
of the young natives, being fiery and just from school, would have 
designated the female relations of the English by opprobrious names, 
and, moreover, expressed their detestation of their pecuniary errors 
by the application of shoe-soles and bamboos ; but the elders and the 
mor<‘ considerate part of the ^•omnmnity saiii, ‘ Li't them alone, poor 
fellows, they have no kno« ledge of Vishtioo; and besides they are 
very badly paid, yvhicb, in situations of great temptation, is a circuni- 
stiincc not favourable to honesty. Let them alone, and don't abuse 
their sisters; if ever they should he sufficiently remunerated, to 
place them heyond the necessity of being rogues for a livelihood, they 
will do vcryyvell.' 

“ Time has rolled on, and the prognostics of our ancestors have 
been fulfilled. 

“ In the circumference of the globe you will not, in all probability, 
find a body of men possessing so much poyver, exposed to so many 
temptations, j-et so full of honourable feelings, so free from selfish 
considerations, so upright, and so truly conscientious in the discharge 
of their duties as the Indian civil service. 'J’hc juniors, to be sure, do 
occasionally exhibit out-breaking of a noble impetuosity, and the 
seniors are apt (Bishop Ileher says) to refuse chairs to the magnates 
of the land, and to treat w'ith dignified disdain the rajahs and nawaubs 
whose country they have condescended to occupy; hut great alloyv- 
ance must be made for national ferocitv, and that granted, there can 
be no doubt but that (be English civil servants in India are, to those 
beneath them, and in all their dealings, the mostnohle-inindcd, high- 
spirited, upright, disinterested, and disagreeable beings in creation. 
Notw'ithstanding, however, my exalted opinion of the civil service, of 
its scrupulous honour and spotless integrity as a body, 1 fear I could 
scarcely hope to see it retain that high character if the salaries of its 
members were suddenly reduced to an equality yvith those granted to 
nazeirs of magisti’ates, ciitcherrics, siidder aumeeins, ghaut officers, 
salt darogahs, and shcrishtadars of all kinds. I do nut sp«>nk confi- 



dently on this subjoct, as it is possible that the nuijtnily of the 
reduced would rather eat dried peas and wear doo-sootee breeches, 
than follow the example of their ju'edecessors of old, but 1 confess 1 
should not like to sec the experiim'nt tried. 

“ On the other hand, it M ould be but fair play t(t abstain from vitu* 
poratinjr native oflicers generally, until they are placed above the 
reach of temptation ; rather say, as our aiwestors did of old, eonceni- 
in<^ your's, ‘ l*oor fellow's ! their lij^^Iits are not quite so !)rip:ht as our's ; 
their temptations are many, and their emoluments are small.* If any 
one thinks that sindi setJtiinents would he undi|i’nifii*d in u Christian, I 
am a poor native, and will he ^ladto n*eeive instruction on the subject. 

“ In wJial I liave written I have, 1 trust, made no reprehensible 
ertmi to whitewash native officers j^enerully; my endeavour has been 
to shew why they are not so uprijrht as others, wdiosc meat and drink 
it is to abuse them. 

“ Di.yticli. 

“ Oh, peaeock ! abuse not the erow. Were thy feathers on hi« 
haek, he would Ik* as harMlsonie a bird as tlnui art; were Iiis feathers 
on thy haek, thou woiildst he as ill-favoured a bird as he is. I'he jiot 
called the kettle hla(*k^»-uard; but be knew not how' bright sin* would 
siiine in the hands of the seourer. 

“ I admit that the native offieers of f»overninent arc not altoo;ether 
imijnpeacliahle on the s<*ore of infcpritv, thouirh there are many, 
many nohle exceptions to the rule; hut T will not admit that the erro¬ 
neous iin})n*ssions which have led to a belief that the salt officers an* 
worse tlian the others are at all founded in truth, for this one reason, 
if no other existed : they cannot be screened hy their superiors, nor 
can they profit hy keepinjf those superiors in the dark, because* the 
investigation of their conduct is especially reserved for other tribunals. 

“ A jrontleman in the civ'il service of the Honourable Company, 
upon the strength of Jivinpf a few days in the Sunderhunds, and proba¬ 
bly from not ineotingf with all the subserviency he expects from the 
salt officers, wheti he endeavours to carry his own official views into 
eflbct, to the detriment of that departnjent whose interests they are 
a))pointed to watch over; this jrontleman, I spy, bririf^s a sweeping: ac¬ 
cusation against all salt «)fficers, assertintif, amonffst other things, that 
the dewan of tlie smallest salt ageney appropriates to himself, at lea,st, 
one lac of rupees annually; of course, the dewan of other larger agen¬ 
cies enjoy a proportionately enhiin<*ed rate of peculation. 

‘‘ Now, although there arc iiiaiiy modes of combating these vague 
opinions, I sliall in refuting them confine myself to the very j)remi8es 
wdiich the acute discoverer of abuses advances : 

“ If a dewan in the lowest agency receives one* lac of ruyjoes annu¬ 
ally, Ihe oilier native ciHicers attached to the agency (of whom there 
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aro no loss than throe hundred in a small one) must lu'oportionablv 
obtain two lacs to ho dividod amono thoiii. In an agonoy of the 
oxtont above named, the oxjionse of ftovornmcut is about five lacs of 
rupees, iiieliidiiiff the price of the salt establishment, aifent’s commis¬ 
sion, kalarv rents, &c. &i'. If, therefore, such a laroe sum as three 
lacs he abstracted. tvhere»would bo the moans of payinp; the Moluti- 
tfoes for the manufacture of the salt? Will they supply it to tfovern- 
mont trratis ? tinlike other piverntnetit dejtartmeuts, there are no 
outstandinif balances apainst the IMolungces (with the exception of one 
aurung), as we see in the commercial department, u here there are lacs 
upon lacs of ont--landing balances, the realization of which will pro¬ 
bably never lake place; tietertheless, we hear nolhit)t>' of the other 
departmouls, while abuse is not nnsparinpiy bestowed on the native 
salt olbcers, tvho are looked on with a nitiliefiiity only eipial'ed bv 
the failacious views that dietiilcd it. 1 only reorel that the ci\il scr- 
ttiiit, tilrctnly alluded to, slnaild have IctI this couiit:y for Kn"liind, 
before 1 Initc been emibicd to convince him on nhal insiithcient 
grounds his opinions were Ibrined. 

“ Some ..lore moderate gentlemen kindiv slate tiuit only twenty- 
live p'er cent, is jdjstracled from tin* Molungees, for tvhich (*xtronu’!\ 
liberal opinion they tin* deserting of gratitude 

“ 1 shall, ho-.i e* or, proceed to examine the ba-is of this tdlegemenl, 
which may be demonstrated to be incorrect on its own stiitcmeut. 

(bin it be s(|,,j,o,,c(l f,,i- ;,ii instant, that any class of people, how- 
cier low in the scale of cii ilization, would, to the number of one mil¬ 
lion, submit, from year to year, for a long period, to such an im|io- 
silion as the abstraction of twenl'.-lite per cent, from tbeir wages, 
without having brought it to the notice of the higher antborities 'i- 
“ The advances to the Molutigees tue made in the presence of the 
salt agents, and the accounts settled also before them, ami whatever 
balance is due to the manufacturers is paid to them at the same titne; 
now it must he heliet ed that any* extortion occuiTing would he secret. 
I ask, then, is it to he credited, that these people would not come for¬ 
ward and jireseut a petition to the agents? And if 1 may carry my 
supposition, for argument's sake, so far as to believe that the agents 
have connived at the Umlahs, will the Molungees not -appeal to the 
higher aitthority of the Board of (lustoms of salt and opium ? to the 
(iovernor (ieneral in Council, whose ears cannot he closed against 
such details? (Jovernment, also, with a view to proiide against the 
extortion of the officers, have enacted a special regulation, LXIII. 
Section VT. Regulalitm X. of Ibli),wherein it empowers the magistrate 
to refund to the Midungees any money that may ha\e been extorted, 
and authorizes the iiitliction of the punishment of imprisonment for 
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six months of the extortioner, with a penalty to he levied, not exeeed- 
ing; five hundred rupees, and a dismissal from office. 

“ By a reference to the mag-isterial records, there will hardly a case 
be found where this sentence has been put in execution. Most of my 
European readers are conversant sufficiently with the habits of my 
countrymen to know that the lower order.s of Hindoos are eairer 
enough for the acejuisition of one pice, and it is not at all likely that 
they would endure for a moment such an injustice with impunity. 
Observe how the ryots, for much less cause, arc at variance with the 
indigo planters ; and even in some districts magistrates, with all their 
power, are unable to prevent disputes, which arise principally from 
money transactions, of a less amount than that which the Molungees 
arc said to be depriAed of. I do not deny that there is a dustoree 
given to the native officers by the Molungees, hut then it is of their 
own free will, and when they hare manufactured a large quantity of 
salt; but this is a habit that exists in every other department, even in 
the service of the merchants; or if a private indiA'idual send a sircar 
to the bazar to purchase a piece of cloth or a ream of paper. 'J’his 
practice, however injurious it may be considered, has been so long 
established, that its prevention, I fear, rvould prove very difficult. 

“ In short, let any dispassionate and unprejudiced person consider 
the following facts, and he will probably arrive at a conclusion, that 
if the salt officers are not better, they are certainly not worse than 
other native officers, a.s it has been asserted and believed; be¬ 
lieved, because as I have ohserAod before, it is easier to credit an ill- 
natured report than to inquire into its tnrth or falsehood. 

“ 1st. The salt officers, when accused of extortion, have no oppor¬ 
tunity to blind or take advantage of the favour of their immediate 
superior to stifle inquiry, for the case is not to be invc.stigated by 
him but by a separate authority, armed with the highest judicial 
power. 

“ 2d. That authority not only punishes the offender, if found guilty, 
but is empowered to restore at once the money extorted from the in¬ 
jured party. Let any one consider this circumstance for a moment, 
and recollect that in all other departments, though the offender, being 
a public officer found guilty of extortion, is punished, yet the complain, 
ant must institute a separate suit for the recovery of the amount ex¬ 
torted. 

“ 3d. The Molungees cannot be compelled to take advances in a 
manufacture. If the salt officers were extortionate, therefore, in the 
year 12.33, there would be no manufacture in the year 1234; for it is 
mere folly to suppose that men would give up quietly, and tor year 
after year, three-fifths of the price authorized to be paid to them for 
their salt, or even twenty-five per cent, on that sum. 



“ -Ith. f know au instance at the Bullooa aj'ency in 1822, when the 
Moliingees stood out for the fractional part of an anna per maund 
of salt, and would not commence work until it was conceded to them. 
Are these the men to give nine annas or four annas out of every rupee 
to the native officers ? 

“ 5th. The Molungces Jiave to lay in fuel, buy boiling pots, and 
build kallaries yearly. Are these things done for nothing!' or do the 
wood-<’utter, the potter, and the builder do their work at half price, 
or less, as the Alolungee must do, if he be so egregionsly plundered 
by the salt oinlali, as has been all but sworn to? I.et any man, 1 re¬ 
peat, giie au honest and unbiassed attention to these facts, and then 
assert, if he can, that it is probable the native salt officers should be 
worse than other native officers; they will all be better when the 
jewels of gram schecd are discovered by the joint magistrate of Pali- 
bothra, and the Honourable (loinpany are enabled to adopt for their 
native servants a graduated .scale of allowances of from 2,511,11(11) to 
to .'!,(i0,(M)0 per annum. I am, Sir, your's obediently, 

“A S.vi.r .Daiioc.vii.” 

Mr. C’ravvfurd is, I believe, not unknown to the writer of 
the foregoino letter, I tlierefore leave him to chew the 
cud of reflection sifter ])crtising it; but as this weejtcr for 
the mi.series of the Molunghees, who he says are “ in consi- 
ilerable numbers, according to the official returns, carried 
off' by tigers and alligators” seems so reckless of truth, 
in his eagerness to vilify the Company,* and as he either 
copies Mr. llickurds’ language, or Mr. Rickards copies 
his,-f- I will prove the falsity of their assertions by the 

pa^o 51 of the Salt Afonopoiy pamphlet, Mr. (h'awfunl nssi^ns 
what he terma the strontfcst reasons fora ‘ free-trade' in salt at Benffal 
thus : “ one of the iiuist valuable results of a free-trade in salt will he 
the einaiicipation of the salt manufacturers of Bengal from their pre¬ 
sent stale of bomUige and wn'tcbediiess ; they will at least cease to bo 
fotid for tigers and j;rorodiles, and if they place themselves in a poi¬ 
sonous atmosphere il will he their own voluntary act, and not the 
work of their government.’’ I refer to Dwarkanaut Tagore's letters 
for a most complete contradi^'tion of this ealuinny; and which Mr. 
Crawfurd did not dare to utter in his examination before J^irliaraent. 

i The evils of the salt monopoly Mr. Kickurds sa^s may be sum¬ 
med up as follows;— a monopoly of a prime noeessary of life to the 
poor is established in a pestilential elimafv, caiTied on by forced 
labour, where lives arc anmially losl by disease and the attacks of wild 
beasts, the sole advantagi' of vs'Iii<.‘h is a revtmue to government,’* 

— luttuf, or Faviif, &c. vol i. p. (147. Never was the word * facts' 

nK>rc 



following testimony of Dwarkanaut Tagt)ro, who in this 
letter replies to some expressions of Mr. St. George 
Tucker, in his able work on tlie finances of India. 'I’he 
regulations of the llengal government, which are quoted, 
demonstrate the anxiety of the authorilic'' to j)roteet the 
Molunghees as well as every other class of their subjects:— 

“ SlU, — llaxiii^s I trust, in n»y tonm*r dom* mtudi tti ninnvf 

from the < i<n oniiMcnt of tho ilonouraldo Knst-India ('<»in]):ni\ tlio 
(piiiuni (rhhh hus V'ith iujusth r htu-n ra.st o?/ /V, n'lih reft rnur fit 

thv ruppni^i <{ h(tr(Uhips niJihU'd iff fhr suit mouitpofij on t ho ton pnt- 
ducorw r)f that artiolo, J mitrlit jiorhup.'t ohf'^o this hraiioh of ni\ snh- 
joot ; Iml I hat o tt» ci/Utt)i<l n ifh a ftrt'thspusifiioi tit nui’t> n>n. tnid irifli 
tl lofU/-(\(tililt.'^/ti d /■/'• judif-', U'lf itulff in Kntf'iitnl^ n'lii r> if ////' I'nii/ns- 
tered ijt pt I's'i.-y trill, inuflit hner kii'iii'u in hnl in ludin^ tt hto'o 
noopK- nmti, Init /'•/// •':iti>f\ ihoui.-sfiv i-*' 1»\ I'fivoi'al (»hv(>r\ ation : 

it /V vn- it r t'f viiij'ii thitn to tnijuin-^ iimro jil> n.^'iiit^ hot-aii'-t* tlio tilifvor 
ot a njono|M)]v niav alwax'* '‘iiv toro sinnrt and srntimt iitfil lliinkf- ; am! 
at ;d! ovont-^ iiirtnittdx A.'.' Iiiiiortoii^. Indnrnffd It\ ftn.'itl«‘ra- 

1 t'halL ln’1<irt* Iratiiii;' thi" <!ivi''ion ot mv '•ulot'i't. Ik^Iow u tow 
words of imlioo on tho uni/millfii d i.'s.o rt/oits of .Mr. Si. (o-tir^'o 
I'uckor, foruiorlv ijtnitoti : in* siato'. * that tlu* Molnnohoos arc oldi^rx'd 
to oxptt^^o f}|Oin**ol\in lln* milioahliv in;tr'*li« ‘h of tho Stni.inidMin^, and 
t<» all tho phv’^ioal ills onm 'nli-rrd L\ a |io>tilontial fliniatc,* am! ft ai" 
lliat ‘ tho .Molnn;r<‘os aro atnoiii: th(‘ wt)isi comlitittnod of our sld^io^•t^,* 
and 4is>orts, that * tho nooo'*-.ilv of oni}>lo\in^ mon in situation^ ulioro 
thov max hooomo xioiiins t)f forooioti'' animals and di-oa-o, tVirm." tho 
j.^roafost fdyt etion to tho salt immopolx .’ 

“ Puttinjjf out of sinJit tho fa«.'t oxplainod in mx last lottor, r/z. that 
tin; sorx ioos of tho Alolunjfhoos oaiinol ho ot»ii»j>ollx*<l, I .shall rti wt td»- 
sorvo, tliat with rospoot tt) tho nnhoalthv iiaturo of tlu* trliniato, ISlolun- 
geos aro h<»rn on tho spot; and ovon if tho rt'ports of tho nnht'allhinoss 
of thoir oountry wore true, tho nuiro intolligont <»f in\ ICnropoaii 
roadors xvill agroo xxith im*, that mon roarod in tho most iinhoallhy 
situations in tho xxorld, attain an «'<|ual longi'xitv with th<*s«* l>orn in 
an opposite <'Iimo, and that it would as ill suit tho constant inliahitant 
of the inarshv district toromo\'<‘ into tho hills, as it xxoiild <'Oiiduoo to 
t)»o health of tlu* tenant <»f the latter, to reside in the loxv land*'. 

more misapplied than in this vituperative production of Mr. Rickards, 
for the few facts which it <*ontainH aro so distorted and miitilatod to 
suit the writer's views, as to ho whollx difloronl from the original. 
Mr. Hiokards may rest assiind that In'- xvork on * India* will give him 
a groaUir reputation for low running and casuistry, than for juditical 
hfmesty or manly opposition. 
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“ Hut waviuir that considoration, th«» jx'riotl of life of t!ie Molun^hee» 

of oqiisil duration, and the individuals possess similar corporeal 
fudowmcnis to tin* people of Simla, wliicli is provorl»lal for its hoalthi- 
iiess of « liinate, or t<»the peasantry of any part of India. 

“ Amdlier fact will ri*fule not onl) tiK* tule of a (*ompuKor\" residence 
in these distrieti, hiit aKn khe report of their extreme iiisaluhritv. The 
MolunL'‘ee vilhi^rcs eontain many respeetalde brahmins, kovuths, and 
sev4'ral other elasse^ of jndi\iduaN, hesidt's the ryots, who purMie the 
euhivutioii of paddy, &<;. in the sanu* neijrhhourliood, and adjoining 
the-alt iiiamifai torie''; hem e it may he naturally supposed that the 
climate uoidd prove e(juallv injurious to them, and ronseciuentU he- 
coiiH‘ iininhahited hy ])erNons ho wen* !iot re>idin^- there hy compuf- 
sioH. IlaviuLS as ] trtj’-t, <‘nn!‘ut<*d Mr. Sf. t Jeorye'rucker re«poetincr 
the destructive iiiflue?}ce <»f imtlnrln in '■alt distriet", T shall now oh- 
nerve on tin* dani:er ari^intr from tii^eis and alligators, whose fero- 
eit\ haN lM‘eij so fonni<lahlv <]welt on, that Kiiropean> who have had 
ini lo4':il Umov h*dir«', mii^lu luce vijpju)so(l the existenci* (»f fmafciotis 
hea''t‘‘ v\ in, t»rev ed on innhiiiL:' hnt man; 1 <'an readily Indieve, that if 
the tiijersand jdliLiator- couhl s]>eal%, they would une a ditVerent ver¬ 
sioned' the storv, hv pr<)vinir thatlhev were the !»reaiest '•ulferers; hut 
To tin* point. 

'riiere are nine salt airencios in llenir^d. tiatnely, ('uttack, Bala- 
sore, Klairdah. Utdirtdee, l umlook, Hnlloah, (’l»ittairj»n«:, the iM P«*r- 
irnnna*-, ami .lesson*; now*, with tin* exci'ptitm of tin* two latter di"- 
tri<*ts, all the others are tlistaftt from any heavy junirh*. and not i ven 
l)orderinir <m the Sttriderlnins. In the -1 Pertrunnas and .lessorc, 
there are about twenty auron^s^ eif^hteen of which are nil near the 
V illaires, where the Moliintrhees live in their own houses, and work 
dailv in the adjoininjr kahirivs, or salt lands. Two auron;!s, mie 
<‘alled Harboonv and tin* other ruffaul, are the only ones in the Sutt- 
(i(‘rhnns : but bef(»re the Molunjihees P '0 thither ft)r the iiianufaeture 
of the salt, the plaee is well sto<‘kaded and fe!n*ed mund, rendorinp- it 
impossible thsd any animal can enter; moreover, shekaries and tdher 
armed men a;e employed by (unernineiit to protect the peojde 
entfuffed in the w(»rks. 

“ In the i*nd of January the Molunp^hees pn»eecd to work in the 
enclosed spaces described, and remain there until the heirinnini; of 
June, duriiiiT which period the salt ajreiits supply them with rice and 
fresh water from time to time. 

** The ajjents kee|> a record of any Moluufjhees who may chance to 
I>e destroyed hy wild aiuniuls, hv n referenee to which it can he satisfac¬ 
torily proved, that even in the two only dunjycrous auronps in Benpfiil 
not 0 //C man in o//c tkoifsaitfi is at all injured in the season, which is 
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less then the number Imrt or wotinded li\’ wild animals in any part of' 
Bengal beyond the lindts of the eities; and even in the popnlous 
towns we oocBsionallv have a visitation from a stray tifjer or wild 
hoar—witness reeentiv at Itaeea, and last year at Ballytrnnffe, elose to 
Calcutta. Althoneh Mr. Tucker was so lontr in India, In* appears 
never to have learned that there is another occnpaiion of a nnii li more 
dangerous nature than that of the salt niannfaclurers, riz. that of 
collecting wax in the Stinderhuns and juneles for the zemindars, and 
cutting: wood for the fuel which is hrought for sale to Calcutta; the 
former class of people are called Mmfla.t ; two or three of whom jiro- 
ceed at once to the centre of the Stinderhuns, withmit anv other 
defence than a kind of large knife, with which each man is armed ; 
and in this manner hundreds of people are em]do\ed in the most dan 
gerous districts, whose renmiieration is not to he compared with that 
received hv the Molunghees, as thev do not get more than a few rup(‘e« 
for a inaund of wax, the e(dlection of which rcipiircs a vcn long 
period; and which is subseipiently sold hv the zemindars for .ad or lid 
rupees. Now, if the condition of these people he eompared with the 
Bnrliormv or stockaded Molunghees, the udvanlace will he dcciilcdiv 
in favour of the latter, hoth as to minltniinit and the ahsenee ttf ii'-rit; 
and from a consideration of their relative situation, the disci|iles of 
Mr. Henry St. (ieorge Tucker, and the weepers for the misery of the 
Molunghees, may really he aide to judge whether they are to he calleil 
the ‘ most Ul-ronditioned of Oo' sHhji tis undt-r lintish siray 

“ I shall now proceed more particularly to notice the assertions which 
have been made regarding tin* eompnision, said to he used towards 
the Molungees. Let us first idtscrve what steps (lovenmienl have 
taken to prevent any illegal or unjust proceedings of such a nature. 
Regulation X of lh29, section vii, says, 

“ VII. ‘ No persons shall he compelled, tinder any pretence what¬ 
ever, to engage in the provision, manufacture, or transportation of 
salt, either as a contractor, or labourer, or in any other capacity ; and 
all persons who may engage in the provision, manufacture, or Iraiis- 
portation of s.alt, and may not choose to re-engage, .shnil lie at liberty 
to rclimjuish the employment, after performing the engagement into 
which tht>y may have entered, and to follow any other occupation 
they may think proper without hindrance or midcstation.’ 

“ And the most ample redress is provided in cases of compulsion 
by the following enactment, section viii of the same regulation. 

“ VIII. ‘ If a salt agent shall compel, or use any means, or causes 
any of his officers or others, to compel any Moliinghee, llyoparrv, or 
other jierson to receive advances, or to contract for, or engage in the 
provision, manufacture, or transportation of salt, the judge of the 
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l>pwanny Adnwlut, on proof of the charge to hw satisfaction, shall ad- 
judffe the contract or eriffapenient null and void, and direct the com¬ 
plainant to he diM'liarpfcd, and cause the advances, if anv should have 
heen made, to he rotui ned hv him, and award such coats and daniaffes 
apiinsl the ntreiit, as may appear to him etjuitahle. The ajrent so 
ott'endinfr shall mor(-o\iT he liahle to he dismissed from his office by 
the (iovenior (ieneral in Council." 

“ Now, though upwards of a million of men obtain emplovnicnt as 
.Moliinjrhccs, vet hv referring: to the jmlicial records, scarcely a case 
will he found where com|mlsion has heen coinpluitied of; on the con* 
trary, when the salt daro;rahs have refused to i;ive any advance to tlie 
Molun;;hces in civnscijucni-e of their not otlorin;r p'od security, orfrom 
any other cause, the .Molmtp:hecs have constantly presented petitions to 
the salt ap^ents aoainsl such an act; and when not addressed, they have 
strenuously mcmorialixed the Board of Ciistoins of Salt and Opium, 
as may la' seen in the records of that office. 

“ The prici' fornu'rlv olitatncd liv the .Molimghees from tlie zemin¬ 
dars was tro;n /tco to four annas for oiv uiaumt of salt ; now thev 
reeiMte from (iovermnent from rii/hl (iiniiiit to our rii/ji’r fi>r the same 
tpiantity ; (lovernment liein;; also cliarRcd with a rent for the land' 
used for the propur ition of salt, and in some affencies the knhin/ or 
place where the salt is made is increasing; etery year. In the begiii- 
nitnr of the present season, in conseijnenee of there being a large 
spianlitvof uncleared salt in the hands of (lovenimcnt, the Board of 
tlustoms of salt and opium intimated their wish to the salt agents to 
limit the manufacture; a measure which created a general dissatis¬ 
faction atmingst the Midunghees, very little in accordance with the. 
idea thtit the manufacture was compulsory, and indicative of any 
thing rather than its being unprofitable to the people engaged in it. 

Mr. 'I'uckor says that ‘ we should consult both the interests of 
the revenue and those of humanity, by a partial transfer at least of 
the salt manufacture from some of our Bengal districts to those of the 
northern sircars." W'twe the case ns Mr. Tucker supposes, there 
would be no nee.'ssity for the transfer he recommends—the manufac¬ 
ture would die away of itself, because, as no compulsion ran he used, 
high rates of remuneration must he held out to the Molunghecs. If 
they choose to accept those high rates, it would he their own concern; 
more dangerous occupations are much worse recompensed, but it 
would hardly answer the purposes of (Jovernment to produce a dear 
article where the supply, at a more moderate price, ‘ is e(|ual to the 
demand.’ So far from there being any desire to force the manufac¬ 
turer into unhealthy or ilangerons, and consequently expensive 
quarters, it is riimoitred that an abolition of the least profitable salt 
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Rurongitis in conteiiiplation. If any ono will take the troiihlo to pro* 
oee<] to the spot wliei*e these arrangenieiiti* are carrietl into effeet, 
should they be resolved upon, he will speedily see with wloi! reluciunee 
even the wt»rst-c(»n(Ulioiicd among''l the iiuumfacturers uill ahandon 
an occupation which has been loot: considered so wretched and unre- 
munerative ; instead of huiiintr the itioasiir«* U" a h<M>n, it i^ wi ll if its 
intn^duction be not attended with riot and lesistanee, which would 
utford u vcr>’ singular contirmution of all the iluorii**^ whicli lia\e 
hitherto been fashionuMc aii the subject of the mi^t rio »>f Molun* 
ghees. For n.v i»wn part 1 can po-^iiUcl) assert, that such a nu a'-nre 
will, to say the lea‘'l of it, !hn>w hack thousands to the coiuparaliveU 
unprotitahle cnipIoN incuts of cnltivnfors atnl labourer'', while the richer 
4‘Iassi's of salt producers will hv foreed to iine"! t ht>ir capital in >p4*cn- 
latioiis hiddini; out no more tlnin the ordinarx return. 

“ The aboxe facts w'ill, 1 trust, yo far to conxince unprejudiced per¬ 
sons, mu only that no coin])uUion i'^ permitleti in the salt inaniifa<*tui'e, 
but that none ism*ccs«ar\. N«a wi-bin^ i‘t wrarx xour reajleis, I 
shall re*“Ci X i'fujrtber jiarticular" loj inx folluwih:^ Intel-. 

*• ViKir - tec. “ A Sai f Dakooxii.*’ 

XX’ill the Briti^li puhlif now believe, alter perusinf; tlii.s 
letter, that the M(>lun;rhe(’s are “ in a virtual state of 
slavery, every man of them heinjf ii> ilei)t to tlie East-Iiulia 
Comjrany, inextricably ami for life, ami not daring to 
engage in any other employment r"* I will nut demean 
a character so truly noble as Dwnrkaiiaut 3’agore, by- 
placing bis testimony on a par with tliat of the author 
of the foregoing asscTtion; the one was written in India, 
challenging investigation as t<i its truth ; tlie otlier written 
in England in utter disregard of facts,‘f as a clit))-trap to 
obtain a f<K)ting in Parliament, by ingratiating the author 

* Crawfurd's East Iii<lia (aiiii|,iiii\'s Miiiiii|iiili('s, jiago !'. 

+ Mr. f'raivt'iird, ainont; itiaiiy otlier loissialeineiil', oliserves, llmt 
“ British <Miter|)rize,skill, and what is <>l'ei|uat riinseijiienee, British iii. 
tegTitv, are exeludeil hy statute f'rniii either tniiniifaeturintr or trading 
in salt,” (p. l.'l). 'I’his assertion is totally iititnie ; any Knropetin inny 
iiurehase salt at the monlhlv auetions in ('aleutta, and when I was in ' 
India .Mr. I’rinsep was making salt near Caleiitta, and paying the 
gtivernniefit duty on it. .-ueh is the vera<;ity of a man who, in hi“ 
endeavours to liespatter the East-India (Jompanv with odintn, seene- 
to hu/.ard every thing like political tnfegrily of eiiarueter. 



with the electors of Glasgow or Liverpool, to the reader I 
would say, “ IHrum horum nmvis acHpc ?" 

To shew yet further the qu<t animo of a person, who 
in all his writings libels every oriental functionary, from 
the Ciovenior-tieneral downwards, I may observ'e, that 
he asserts the number «>f j)ersons employed in the prepara¬ 
tion of the Hi'Ugal salt, that is {)f about 400,000,000 lbs., 
is only ly.'i.tKM) labourers, in " a soil muddy, drenched by 
the fresli waters of tile (iauges and Hurrainpooter, and 
liable to fiaspient inundations, and in a moist and in.salu- 
brious climate,'' (|).!)) : the salt daronah s«vs, “ there are 
about one million persons deriving employment from the salt 
monojMily ; and in anotlier letter he adds, “ allow me 
to state, »";,t all ivjKjrts as to tlu compulsion resorted to 
to secure the Molunghees will soon he put to the test, as the 
present govenimeiit are, it is said, alxmt to reduce the 
(|uautity of sail to be made in the ensuing vear; bv which 
measure manv tliousjind people will be tlirown out of 
bread, or (according to the adversaries of the salt mono- 
]M)ly) rescued from oppression and misery, and we shall 
then be enabled to judge how the zemindars will so easily 
realize their rout, which they have hitherto been enabled 
to ilo. out of tile profits of the Molunghees.” 

In fact, manv of the Molunghees are wealthy imlividuals, 
and all are as well oft', if not better, than other classes of 
the community ; * tliis I am enabled to assert from j^er- 

* III Ci'yldM the sliiie Ilf tlu> suit niumifacturers is most wretched. 
Ool. (’olchrookc, in hi- ri'ccnl n'limt to (iovcrnmeiit, stales: “the 
collection of suit is made on the (ioveminent uccouiit, parth by voluti- 
tai j, and partly liy coiniiulsnry luliour, and in some eases also bv 
defitora, who have sold tlieir sei viees for life to the owners ot the 
salt patis, ill consideration of an adiance of or .'W rix dollars 
( £1. 17». (irf. or to X-. Sneli is the system iiiidof the King's 

(iovernment at Ceylon ; the prime cost of the salt at the Government 
ston's of 'I’angulle. ('olonilio, 'rrineonialeiy and .laffna, is 4<f., 

11 rf., and .‘W., and the protii of the liovernment in selling it varies 
Ironi H(«l io per eenl. 1 while on the chai^ the gross revenue 



sonal knowledge; and so far from conceiving it a hardslii|> to 
receive advances for the manufacture of salt, they look 
on its absence as a heavy calamity. The Honourable Mr. 
Ramsay thus testified as to their condition, before the 
House of Lords, in April 1830:— 

“ 3403. How long wore you cinploycd in tlie xinuTinlcndcncc of 
the salt manufai’tory?’—i was m ur!\ six yems in the ';ilt df|)artment. 

“3404. At what phn e weic you .stationed ' 1 w as stiitioned for 

about ten months in the tweiitvfour Pereunnah aei.m \, thoui;)! only 
three actually resident ; then five yeiirs in the 'l uinlook a:;ene\. 

“ 34e5. Have the coodness to state in wluil manner the salt was 
provided ?—Iiy advam es to the .Molunein es, « ho are the people who 
iiianufaetnre the .salt. 

“ .'MOfi. Was the condition of those Mi.lunshees as eoo.l as that of 
anv other lahourers in the < (>untrv''—Knih as eood, and in many 
cases better. 

“ .’H.'!.;. Is salt generally mannlaetnred on advanees r -fcltitirelv hy 
advances. 

“ .'M.'lti. To uhoniaie the adraia'es made . Indi\idiiidl\ to the 
.Mtdnngl.'ees (who tiiake tin- salt), in the j.-resetiee of the aee'it. 

‘• 3437 . Can ym state what is the ainoun, of advance made to each 
Molungheef—It depeml' upon the ipiantitt of salt lami he hiis ma¬ 
nufacture his salt from. 

“ 4338. I-s a -Mtdiitighee itivariahly the )iroptietor id'stdt land, or is 
it allotted to him f—He i.s either a propriettjr hini'elf, or he rents it. 
'J'hey are generally renters, and the ('om|iany jitir ;i remuneration to 
the zemindar of the disti ici in uhich the salt is trianiifaclureil. 

“ .3439. .‘speaking irenerallv, are the M(diini;he(,-s inilehled to the 
Company on their advances, or are they, on the delivery of their salt, 
free from all embarra-ssment r—I do not recollect, during the time 1 
was salt agent, that there were any balances at the end of the year, 
and rewards are invariably di'lrihuied to those who conduct them¬ 
selves with the greatest ](roprietv 

“ 34-40. Do you conceive it is in the power of any Molunghce with- 

is 20 or 2.7 per cent. The n-veniie ilerived from the salt is s£27,781 
per annum; the contingent expei.ses exceed .td.Udih although in most 
places the salt is spontaneously formeil. 'I he prosecutions in 1S28 
and 1829 amounted to 3(11, for infringing the laws relative to the salt 
monopoly, and the tines are id'ten paid to informers hy the (Jovern- 
ment, owing to the poverty of the peojile who are convicted; sm-h, 
aceairding to f iol. f.'olehrookt-, is the state of the salt revenue in a 
King's tioNerniucnt, according to his Afajesit's commissioner! 



<iiit (lirtii’ulty to Wave (lie maiiiit'a<!liiii- ol -all'—( ertainlv it ii; (ml 
il I’ (foiiorally imiisiilrrcil to (><■ a mm v jiicat (Miiiislitiient to (ic dis- 
iiiiast'd fniiii the -I'rvice. 

“od4l. Arc you not auaic that an inijirc—ion coiitiarv to that 
statcinoiU jirciails in tlii- counlrv '—1 liavo hoard it often niontioned. 

'• .t-ll:.’. l>o uiii kinnv^ui what it iw founded i"—1 oonoeive there i« 
no foundalion in Iruth uhateviT for il ; for there is no cla-.s of people 
in the world heller looked afler, or more kindly treated, than the Mo- 
luntrhees enijilo\ed In the salt niono])ol\ in India. ’ 

Mr. Mimo-K's wns a.skfil, i ;in you stntf the coiulition of 
the salt tiiamii'aeltiivrs 'i —He ivtilieil iliat it was ujwn a 
f<H)tino witli that of otlier per.soim of the same class in the 
cnniiiHiiiitv,’' (Lords ()o!2). -Do they select that niana- 
factiire hy jirefereiiee—'• I’ndotihtedlv ; there is no 
coin|)iilsio 1 uliateter." 'I’iie oiiisr testiiiumy before Far- 
liaineiit is similar. Let those who haye pinned their faith 
and opinions on the nioiistroiis inis-stateineiits of Mr. <'raw- 
fiird, Mr. Uk Kards, and otheivs, now say if they will 
continue to beliete llie assertion.s of lhe.se personairiN ; if 
they do. thoiioii an angel we're to come from heaven, it 
would be of no ax ail. 

A great ileal hits bi-ea said and written respecting the 
increased price of .salt in IJengal, compared with what it 
was thirty years ago; this part of the subject is despatclied 
in a few words by the .salt darogah, by comparing it with 
the enhanced price of rice; he might have added other 
articles, and .shewn how the wages of the commonest 
labourer haye doubled, trebled, in some places, <|uin- 
tupled, of late years; ‘‘ Uegarding the enhancement of the 
price of salt, I said in my former letters, that it has been 
increased, and I again obsi'rve, that such is the fact; hut 
let me a.sk, what necessary of life has not done so, and 
that in a much greater projmrtion than salt ? It will be 
readily agreed that rice is the staff of life, and that it is an 
indispensable article of food to the natives; yet it now 



bears the price of two rupees a mauiul, while thirty years 
ago it did not exceed four annas a maund ! Here is an 
enhancement of eight hundred per cent., while in the 
article of salt there is an enhancement, at the dearest marts, 
to less than half that extent; yet ouch is the prosperity 
arising out of comparative good order, security, and good 
government, that even the greatest of those enhance¬ 
ments is imperceptible to the people—what then, must 
the lesser be ?” 

I admit Col. Gallowav’s statement, that during the last 
thirty years there has bec-n an increased charge on the 
cost of manufacturing salt, to the amount of fifty per cent.; 
but Col. Galloway, when observing that “ tliis fact re¬ 
quires explanation,” would, on reflection, have found it in 
the increased rate of wages and lalwiur throughout Bengal. 
Ten years ago a labourer in Calcutta received but two 
rupees a month : now he is not .satisfied with Ics.s than four 
or five rupees, and there is even a .‘careity of workmen. 
Twelve field labourers used to be had for one rupee per 
diem, now six cannot be obtained for that sum; a Hin¬ 
doo cabinet-maker, who was glad to receive eight ru¬ 
pees {jer month, now readily obtains from sixteen to twenty 
rupees for the same {lericMl. The })rice of fuel has trebleti, 
and in some places quadrupled, witliin the jx>riod under re¬ 
view ; all indicating, as Dwarkanaut Tagore observes, the 
“prosperity of the country, arising out of good order, secu¬ 
rity, and good government.*’ Col. Galloway will therefore 
admit, that it would be remarkable if the cost of producing 
salt should remain stationary while every thing else increased. 

Let us now' observe the average rate at which this tax 
presses on the poytulation subject to it, and who, from Iwing 
an essentially non-militant people, with extensive frontiers 
which require protection, and a very moderate landed as¬ 
sessment, are peculiarly called on to contribute for the sup- 
jx)rt of the government. 



A parliamentary paper, drawn up by the sub-committee 
of Parliament in 1832, on the revenues of India, gives 

the annual contribution of each individual in Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa, to the salt revenue, at tenpence,”* that 
is, less than one })enNy per month ! But even this trifling 
amount is evidently too high, for the calculation of thePar- 
liainemary sub-coniniittee is partly founded on the annual 
wages of a labourer being only forty-five shillings, whereas, 
if the evidence of Ilaniniohun Roy had bec-n referred 
to, it woidd have been seen that it is at the very least three 
rupees }x;r month, or seventy-two shillings per annum. By 
calculations which I made in India, but ndiich I have left in 
that country, it was proved, that the tax perhiiad in Bengal 
is not !'ii..'e than thre^e farthings monthlv. Mr. Crawfurd 
admits that the duty ))er head from the ‘ monopolv ’ in Ma¬ 
dras and Bengal is but .sixpence j»er annum ! It is evident, 
therefore, that tne motive of this writer, in his virulent 
pamphlet on the Company's salt revenue, was not from 
any gixxl feeling towards the Hindoos, of whom he savs, 
that “ to have ‘ eaten another's salt,’ is in the Eastern 
languages the only ex})rcssion by which allegiance and gra¬ 
titude are acknowledged; for neither the genius of the 
Oriental languages, nor tlie genius of the Oriental people, 
is remarkable for exuberance in this particular but 
from a desire to supplant the domestic manufacture of 
Bengal and Madras, by importations of salt from Liver¬ 
pool ! “ In America,'’ says this yiartizau politician, “ the 

manufacture of domestic salt is encouraged by impos¬ 
ing a protecting duty on the iinpirted article, a case too 

* Vide Revenue I’aper for 18.32, No. 2. 

t Monopolies of the East-India Company, p. Methinks a little 

gratitude” on Mr. Crawfurd's part for the handsome .'salary which 
he is still enjoying, a considerable part of « hich has been contributed 
by “ Oriental people,” (of whom Dwarkanaut'J'agorc is one), would 
not have been amiss. Mr. Crawfurd cares as little for tlie Hindoos, as 
he does for the kangaroos of New Holland. 



absurd to be supposed in legislutin^ for lienniilbut 
according to Mr. Crawford’s own evitleiice, wliat has Ix-en 
the result of this ‘ absurd ’ lejtislatioii in America ? Why, 
that Jonathan is nearly independi-nt of I.iverjKXjl salt, 
which he formerly imported to a great extent, and is 
now exporting his ‘domestic salt’ to many ])laees;f 
but savs Mr. Orawfurd, the “ offensive contrast Iwtween 
the conduct of the United .'states of Americ.i and the 
British commercial administration de>erves to be no¬ 
ticed;" he would have, in fact, he plainlv savs, " a free 
trade in saltbetween Kngland and liuiia. .Not content 
with throwing .several million of weavers out of emplov- 
ment by the prcKluce of the steam cotton looms of Lanca¬ 
shire, Mr. Crawfurd would now <h-})rive a million of Ben¬ 
gal salt manufacturers of their livelih<H)d; and all this 
while Lngland imposes a duty of nine|)ence per lb. <jn the 
coffee grown bv the liiiidiKis, and places a virtual ]>rohi- 
bition on the imjxu-tation of their sugar into England ; if 
tltis be not “ free trade’’ with a vengeance, it would be im- 
jjossible to say what is ! 

Pray, sir, what do you take the Hindoos for? Are they 
not men, with human feelings, human passions, and human 
wants ? is not their bUxal red ? if vou tickle them will 
they not laugli ? if you opj)ress them will tliey not resent 
it ? Vour (iovenunent lias im|)osed on their pnxhicu pr<)- 
hibitory duties, w hile it has, I grieve to .sav, maile use of its 
power to supplant every branch of exfxirts manufactured 

• .Mr. that piTvifMiw to tho <hitv on sail in Kn|;IaTid, 

llic tax was timt.'- th*- t out nf thv ,\aU *" ll«* thinks .£l,0(*0,00O 

sturlin^r nii^ht hu honoficially ilorivud from a salt-tax in Knjrland.— 
hirf, |t. 024. 

t I'his has been the rase with every artirtU* on whieli AmericH bus 
laid a proUTting'duty; even frlasH is now huinjj exported from the 
Stales to Knifland. I need *i< arrclv refer to the article of cottc»n 
with which America ii-ed rtirmerly t<» he entirely supplied 
from Kritland, lieintT present an exteri’^ivi* article of export from 

imTi' a * 



except uue article, which it could nut get so good nor so 
cheap elst^where, indigo ; their very raw cotton would have 
had a halfpenny per |K>und iin|x>scd on it, a few months 
ago, but for the fear that America might ere long be at war 
with England,* and tluis give a powerful check to the cotton 
manufactures of (rreat Jlritain. You desire to export your 
Liverpool salt duty free to India; will you admit the sugar 
of Bengal duty-free into England You complain of the 
Indian government imf)osing a duty of three or four hun- 
<lred |)er cent, on tlie jn’inie cost of English machine-made 
salt; blit, sir, the Hindoos exclaim and jirotest against your 
im|)using so enormous a duty as lot) pereent. on their 
sugar, and ],ltX) |)erceiit. on their rum ; oOO ])er cent, on 
their rludiarb; (JOO ]>ei eent. on ussahetida ; nearly 400 per 
eeiit. on ih.eir eoii’ee ; 400 per ei.nt. on their jiepper ; 3,000 
per eent. on •in essential oil; 1,400 per eent. on etK'ulus 
indieus;—I need not refer toother artieles; It ok at p. 130 
of this work, a'.ui tibserve the manner in w hich the Hindoos 
are treated as conijiaretl with the West-Iiidians. Since 1814, 
your free-lrailer has not oiilv supplanted the Imlian weaver 
in the sale of i.'J 2 , 006,000 worth of cotton gooils in ting- 
land, but it has dej)rived him of treble that sum in the 
supply of his own and other countries ; but while thus beg¬ 
garing niillions, von Inive jirevented them earning a sub¬ 
sistence in preparing the protluee of their soil for the Eng¬ 
lish markets ; and in atldiiion to this, you woukl now throw 
a million of salt inamifaeturers out of employment, without 
caring wlicre tliev were to lind bread! Is this wliat you 
call “free-trader” Is this what your Glasgow iveavers and 
LivcrjxMil salt-owners aim at, when they proelaiin “down 
'vith the East-India (’oinpuny's numojKily I” 

Englishmen have long been told that they are os 

* JShe has rejecteil the award ttf ihe Dutcdi Monarrh respecting the 
houndary question I 
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gt>nerou3, disinterestetl, and high-niiiuleil people as any 
in the world; he is not their real friend who silently 
acquiesces in this eulogy, if they persist in their present 
measures towards India. In looking back through the 
long vista of commercial history, wlio can discern any thing 
by which Great Britain deserves lining ranked as a natum 
totally uninfluenced by stilish considerations. She followed 
the protecting policy of Colbert and of the Dutch, until she 
saw the tables were being turned on her thro\ighout Euro|ie; 
and then under Mr. Duskisson made a merit of necessity, and 
became the advocate of a free-trade policy; thus what she 
did to save herself, she has been praised for as if it were solely 
with liberal feelings. In the blindness of commercial or na¬ 
tional jealousy she warred with France,* and spent her be.st 
blood and treasure in curbing the liberties and rivetting the 
chains of nation.s. She putdown every sjjec.ies of n.anufacturc 
in America, even to the making of a hat or nail, until per¬ 
secution drove those provinces into rebellitm, and F.ngland 
became the instrument, through that Divine Providence 
which causes gootl to arise from evil, of creating a inagnifl- 
cent republic : let this be a warning to her respecting India! 
I admit that a dawn is bursting on a new, and a happier, and 
a holier prospect that, in a greater jmoportion than in other 
{»artsof Flurope, it is illumining the understandings of Eng¬ 
lishmen ; it has given pulsation to cold and sinking human 
nature; it acts iqmn men’s hearts, and they gi-ow warm and 
expand ; it sufl'uses the light of a new existence over their 

* England may well curse the perverted talentR of Burke, and de¬ 
plore the prejudices of his sovereign. 

t What a difference between the people of this country at the be¬ 
ginning of the present century and at the present moment! Foreign¬ 
ers who may wish to ascertain the existing feeliiig.s of Britons, may 
find them represented in the speeches at the Abingdon dinner ( Times, 
^4tsg. 17, lw2); or they could not find a more concentrated typifica- 
lion of the same, than in the manly, judicious, and eloquent language 
which characterizes the leaditi!: journal of the empire. 



souls,—Liberty, jiolitical, religious, or commercial,* is the 
spirit it has awakened,—already her voice resounds along 
the hills and through the vallics of Albion, and, with her 
flag, is swept over the ocean to the uttermost bounds of the 
earth. Conscious a» I am that this mighty and universal 
spirit is now stirring, and agitating, and breaking the ma¬ 
nacles of nations, I am compelled to feel the more keenly 
for the Hindoos, and to deprecate, perhaps with too much 
warmth, the mercantile policy heretofore pursued, and 
which in the article of salt is still urged for adoption. If 
India were placed on the f(K)ting of Ireland, and a free in¬ 
terchange of commodities were allowed between both coun¬ 
tries, as if no wave rolled between them, then indeed might 
the less orthodox Hindoos be dispjsed to receive English 
salt for Indian sugar; hut as matters now stand, it would 
be adding insult to injury to expect them quietly,.or at 
least unmurmuringly, to submit to the annihilation of the 
last remaining branch of their domestic manufactures. 

* By the first, 1 do not moan tliat spooios of political freedom w hich 
is tvrunj;; from a frovernmont bv necossitv in order to avoid revolu¬ 
tion ; nor can the second he considered adoration when it is withheld 
until civil war is on the wing ; and least of all can the third deserve 
the lofty appellation of “ free-trade,” when the freedom is all on one 
aide, when the strongest wields a despotic power in efforts for ■self- 
aggrandizement at the expense of the weaker nation. 
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CHAPTpm X. 

9 

THE Civil. AKI) CRIMIXAI. JI DUTAL SV.STEM OF INUIA ; - 

IKEFFICACY OF PUNISHMENT BY DEATH;-IMMENSE 

DIMIN’UTION OF CRIME IN HINDOSTAN;-OFFENCP;S IN 

ENGLAND, IRELAND, FRANCE, AND INDIA COMPARED;- 

EVILS OF THE SUPREME COURT ;—ITS EXPENSE AND 
DEMORALIZING INFLUENCE ;-TRIAL BY .lURY IN CEY¬ 

LON AND IN INDIA;—THE NEW JURY HILL. 

Never were the constituted authorities of a country 
placed in a more difficult, a more extraordinary jiosition, 
than the functionaries of the government of the East- 
India Company on obtaining possession of tlie empire 
subjected to their sway ; and never, it may be added, was 
a task of so delicate, so hazardous a nature, more judi¬ 
ciously, more wisely fulfilled. 'Fhey found an immense po¬ 
pulation ground to the earth by centuries of opjiression, 
exhibiting a moral as well as mental debility which was 
humiliating to human nature ; a peojile among whom civil 
justice was put up for sale to tlic highest bidder; who 
beheld the most atrocious criminals screened by their rank 
or caste from the punishment of the law ;* among whom 
corruption was considered no taint, bribery no offence, 
and perjury no sin!—In fine, whose criminal jurispru¬ 
dence was one mass of bloody decrees, namely, impaling 

* The Right Honourable Robert Grant savs, “ every man lay entirely 
at the mercy of tho-se who were to inherit hi» estate, and compoaitiona 
for murder were notoriously frequent under the native government of 
Bengal.” E(rpediency maintained, p. 211. At page 42, Mr, Grant 
observes, “ violence and venality were without control in Hindostan, 
and prevailed in a frightful degree.” 



alive, mutilations of the limbs, and flagellations to death! 
-Notwithstanding these barbarities, the people, strange to 
say, were wedded to such dialmlical j)ractices, and it 
required the utmost tact and delicacy to introduce im¬ 
provements without destroying suddenly the fabric; to 
preserve consuetude, yet ameliorate palpable evils. For 
nearly half a century this difficult task has been progres¬ 
sing. In the administration of civil justice, the objects of 
the Company’s govt'nnnent have been to render it pure in 
source, speedy in execution, and clieaj) in {)ractice; in the 
administration of criminal justice the aim has been, first, 
to prevent crime, and secondly, to secure the reformation 
t>f the ofleiider. How far the objects aimeil at in civil 
jurisprutlence have been obtained, can only be ascertained 
by individual testimony ; all the evidence before Parlia¬ 
ment and the Hoard of Control acknowledge its purity; on 
this, the most essential point, therefore, I will merely quote 
the opinion of distinguished Hindoo, Rammohun Hoy, 
who says in ri’ply to question 20 from the Hoard of Control 
in 1831, “ I am happy to state that, in my luimble opinion, 
thejiuiicial brancli of the service is almost pure, and there 
are among the judicial .servants of the Company gentle¬ 
men of such distinguished talents, that from their natural 
abilities, even without tlie regular study of the law, they 
j'ommit very few, if any, errors in the administration of 
justice.” 

In reply to the fifth question the learned Hindoo ob¬ 
serves, “ many of the judicial officers of the Company 
are men of tlie highest talents, as well as of strict integrity, 
Jind earnestly intent on doing justice.” Witli respect to the 
second essential ingredient of civil justice, speedy execu¬ 
tion, there have been many complaints; but it has been 
ovcrl<x)ked that in a country like India, where the great 
mass of the people are landed proprietors, t)f litigious 
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habits, and with courts of appeal open to them from the 
lowest tribunal to the highest, the multiplicity of causes 
must be immense, more particularly from the increasing 
prosperity of the people, and the rapid subdivision of pro¬ 
perty which the law of inheritance t;reates. The statements 
made of delay in the trial of civil suits refer to past years ; 
I have been unable to find any documents of a recent date 
on the subject; the latest, I believe, are those contained in 
Colonel Galloway’s able work and Mr. Robertson’s valuable 
pamphlet, and they do not sliew much increasing delay, 
particularly in the most important court: 

SviTs pending in the PKoviNeiAi. (;oi:itTs of Bkkoal. 


In 1817 .nuinhcr 3,581 

1821 . 2,429 

Decrease. number 1,152 


Mr. Robertson says the number of suits before the Sud- 
der Dewannee and Provincial Courts were: 


In 1815. number 4,245 

1826 . 3,944 

l)ecrea.se.number 301 


The average delay of 106,-504 suits before Moonsiff 
judges, was in 1826, six months; the time gradually in¬ 
creasing through all the courts up to the highest appeal 
court, which averaged four years and three months. Would 
not any person with a suit in Chancery, be glad to have it 
settled in three times that period ? 

If the returns to a later date were accessible, I am con¬ 
vinced it would be seen that the number was still on the 
decrease Rammohun Roy, in speaking of the vigilance of 
a judge who came within his actual sphere of knowledge, 
Mr. D. C. Smith of Hooghly (a district of great wealth, 
extent and intelligence), says: “ under Mr. Smith every 









ease is decided in the course of four, five, or six months.” 
Until the register returns from the various courts of India 
for late years are before Parliament, it is idle and unfair to 
quote old documents or hearsay testimony respecting delay 
in India. If a litigious spirit, or a desire for justice, induces 
men to carry on appeals from court to court, they must, 
of course, expect delay, and of the two evils delay is pre¬ 
ferable to injustice. Let those who complain of tardiness in 
the Company’s judges, look at home, where under every 
possible stimulus to speed, an original suit at law will often 
supply a man for full occupation during life, and an ap¬ 
peal case find employment for a wliole generation. 

With reference to the tliird ingi'cdient, cheapness, the 
public are not in possession of facts to decide on the 
subject. Mr. Robertson said (Lords, 12th March 1830), 
“ the expense, as far as his memory served him, of a com¬ 
mon suit in a civil case, brought before tlie civil judge of 
the district and decided by him, is on the average about 
thirteen and .'i-half per cent.this is slightly increased by 
Mr. Butterworth Bayley, in his admirable judicial and 
general testimony before the Commons during the present 
year; Mr. Bayley says that, ‘‘in suits from 500 to 5,000 
rupees, cognizable by a zillah judge, the costs to both 
parties are abput sixteen per cent., and in suits cognizable 
by the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut about six per cent.all 
authorized costs and expenses of every description charged 
to both ])laintiff and defendant are included ! I appre¬ 
hend no civil suit in England of that amount is decided 
chcajjer, or within ten jier cent, of the amount. The judi¬ 
cial charges of all India are not more than one million and 
a-half sterling; what they are in England I cannot im¬ 
mediately state, but an idea may be in some degree formed 
by the immense judicial salaries, above .El,©©© per annum, 
which, according to the last parliamentary return before 



me, amount to if517,984. OH' the miiiion and u-half Iiidin 
judicial expenses there must be abstracted the salaries, 
&c. of the Supreme Courts at the presidencies which— 

For Calcutta amount to.rupees 8,79,000 

Bombay and Madras to .6,50,000 

I’otal.rupees 15,99,000 

It may be said that it is unfair to compare the expense 
of litigation in England with that of Iiulia, on account ol‘ 
the vast wealth and commerce of tlic former; but the 
devise and transfer of landed property in India, mortgages, 
lionds, and other securities for the payment of monies; 
disputed accounts, partnerships, boundaries, Stc., present 
an ample set-off for Eastern litigation, in comparison with 
that arising from British trade ami wealth. In another 
view of the subject there are amjile grounds for shewing 
the extent of legal proceedings in Himlostan. It was 
estimated recently, that there were in Great Britain, 
2,941,383 families of four ])ersons to each family ; of these. 
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The remainder graduated from £100 tipwards. Four- 
fifths of the population had incomes of wliich the maximum 
did not exceed £66, and the average w'as £43. One-6fth 
of the community were, therefore, alone enabled to go to 
law, or 4,600,000 persons out of 20,000,000. Now, in India 
it is allowed that three-fourths of the people are farmers 
on a greater or less scale: so that while the litigating popu¬ 
lation in Great Britain is about 5,000,000, the litigating 
population of India is 50,000,000.* These circumstances 

• It has been observed in Italy that litigation is extremely preva¬ 
lent, and lawyers abundant, owing to the great subdivision of the 
land. 












are mentioned to shew the injustice of general censure on 
the expense, extent, or delay of legal proceedings in India. 
If a comparison be made in the salaries of the Company’s 
judges in India and the judges in England, it will be seen 
that, notwithstanding.the difference of climate between the 
two countries, and the retiring pensions, the balance is not 
in favour of the Company’s judges. 


The Lnnl Cliuneellor in Knirland receives per annum.... 14,000* 
The Chief Jmlg-c of the .'Judder Dewany Adawlut . 6,000 

The Viee-(!hyneolh)r in Knglandt . 6,000 

The .Master of the Rollsf .. 7,000 

A Puisne .ludoe of tlie Siiddor Dewanny' Adawlut. 5,000 

The Cliief Baron of the Court of Bxeheqtier in Kngflandf 7,000 
Commissioner of Uevemie and Circuit in India . 4,000 

Chief.In.'ll.‘e of the Court of Kine's Benchf. 10,000 

Chief .Indite of the province <d’Calcutta . .3,200 

Puisne .Indce of the Court of Kiiifr's Bencht. .j,000 

A .ludfto of the City and Zillah Courts in India. 2,800 


This ctiinpitrison is sufficient to shew that the Indian 
judges are not paid extravagantly ; but it would be cheaper 
in tlie end to pay tliem tiiroe times their present salarie.s, 
rather than the stream of ju.stive should be muddy at its 
source. The total establishment consists of three liigh 
courts of appeal (one at each presidency), termed the 
“ Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut,” or chief civil 
and criminal court. Another supreme court of appeal 
similar to the foregoing has been established, during the 
present year, for the Western provinces. The functions of 
these courts are, cognizance of civil, criminal, and police 
matters; the remission or mitigation of punishment when 

* This is independent of the noble and learned Lord’s situation as 
speaker of the House of Peers. 

t Independent of fees or patronage, none of which are attached to 
the Company's Judges appointments. 












tlie sentence of the luw officers is deemed unduly severe; 
a revisi«Mr previous to the execution of every sentence of 
death, transportation, or perpetual imprisonment; arbitra¬ 
tion where the judges differ from their law officers; revi¬ 
sion of the proceedings of any of the courts; power to 
suspend judges; they may direct suits for property exceed¬ 
ing £5,000 in value to be originally tried before them 
they may admit second or special appeals from the inferior 
courts, and their construction of the Government regula¬ 
tions is final. For Bengal there are six provincial courts of 
appeal,"f with a chief and puisne judge to each; they have 
no criminal jurisdiction; try suits exceeding 5,000 rupees in 
value if the plaintiff desire their deci.sion (which he may 
prefer before the zillah judge if the value do not exceed 
10,000 rupees); appeals lie from the zillah courts, and are 
final, unless in cases of special appeal. 

For the Bengal presidency there are twenty commissioners 
of revenue and circuit. The direction and control of the 
magistrates and ]X)licc, and of all the revenue officers, is 
vested in them ; they hold sessions of gaol delivery at least 
twice in each year at the different zillah and city magistrate 
stations.^ Lord William Bentinck has been censured for 
giving these commissioners jurisdiction over revenue as 
well as judicial matters; the object of his lordship was, I 
presume, for the expediting of justice, and deciding on the 
numerous revenue cases which occupy the greatest time of 
the zillah courts; experience will be the best test of the 
efficacy of the measure. 

* An appeal lies to the King in council, in all cases exceeding 
4'5,()00. 

t Calcutta, Dacca, Moorshedabad, Patna, Benares, and Bareilly. 

t Meerut, Agra, Furruokabad, Moradabad, Bareilly, Humeerpore, 
Allahabad, Benares, Goruckpoor, Sarun, Patna, Bhagulpore, Bau- 
leab, Moorshedabad, Dacca, Chittagong, Assam, Allipore, Cuttack, 
and Burdwan. 



The city and zillah courts of Bengal amount to forty-nine; 
sonK* have a judge, magistrate, and register; in others the 
duties of judge and magistrate are conjoined, and the duties 
of register and magistrate. These courts have cliarge of the 
jK)lice, cognizance of ♦affrays, thefts, burglaries, &c., when 
not of an aggravated character, and power to the extent 
of two years’ imprisonment; commit persons charged with 
more heinous offences for trial before the commissioner of 
circuit; visit the gaols at least once a week; try original 
suits to the value of ten tliousand rupees, decide appeals 
from registers, sudder aumeens (superior native judges), 
and moonsiffs ; and, by a regulation of tlie {wesent year for 
the exjiediting of criminal justice, three zillah judges may 
be invested witli jwwcr by the Governor-General to hold 
se.ssions and gaol delivery. 

Registers and joint magistrates exercise magisterial func¬ 
tions in defined districts, and arc authorized to decide 
causes exceeding five hundred rupees in value. 

Another set of- zillah and city courts* have been esta¬ 
blished during the present year with native judges of every 
class, caste, or religious })ersuasion found qualified for 
the posts of sudder aumeens, moonsiffs, vakeels, &c., to 
whom liberal saliunes are granted. In fact, to such an 
extent is the appointment of native judges and courts 
now extending, that the original civil proceedings of 
the country, up to a certain amount, will be placed in 
their hands, leaving to their countrymen, however, the 
option, until it can be seen how the system will work, of 
having their causes decided by a European judge, should 

* These eourta extend throughout Agra, Allahabad, ^wupore, 
Futtohpore, (lhazeepore, Goruckpore, Meerut, and Moradaokd in the 
Western provinces; and in the Lower provinces throughout Beerbboom, 
Behar, Bhauglepoor, Burdwan, Chittagong, Cuttack, Hooghly, Jes- 
sore, Jungle Mchals, Midoaporc, Moorshedabad, Mymenaing, Nud- 
dea, Patna, Sarun, Shahabad, Sylhet, and Tirhoot. 
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they prefer it. A plan of jiulicaturo similar to the fore- 
£»oing is in force at ]Ma<lras and Bombay, modificHl by 
local usasres, in some parts there beiiifj punchayets (native 
juries) of arbitration, and of civil and criminsil procedure. * 
A Bombay ju<l_<re niav also avail hinrself of the as.sistanee 
of respectable native.s as assi^ssors in civil and criminal 
matters. 

The police (in Bcn/ral, for instance) arc divi«led into 
thannalis (stations), with a darojrah (native «)fficer), native 
register, a jeniatdar (petty officer), and from twenty to 
fifty burkundazes (irregular soldiers). In each zillah or 
district there are from fifteen to twenty darogah stations, 
making altogether about five hundred in the l,ower prv)- 
vinces, and four hundred in the \\'estern. 

The darogah’s duty is to receive criminal charges, to 
hold inquests, to forward accused persons with their prosc'- 
ciitors and witnesses to the magistrate ; to use every exer¬ 
tion for the apprehension of criminals, and to preserve tin? 
peace of the station. The darogah regularly reports all 
proceedings to the European magistrates, frt>m whom he 
receives orders. The last chain in the link is the village 
police, every village having its ow-n watchman,"f* who toge¬ 
ther with the village ctorporation officers, agents, zemin¬ 
dars, &c. are required to give immediate information of all 

* The native judpe at Poonali receives about 800 rupees a nuiiith, 
and the native puisne judfres in proportion. 

t The number of villages in lower Bengal is ]6.%673, giving an 
assistant police for that portion of tiie provinee to the amount of 
160,000 men ; and in a similar manner in the other parts of India. 
The police of the largo citi»'.s of Benares, Patna, Moorshedabad, &c. 
arc well known to be better regulated than that of Calcutta, The author 
of this w6rk took the liberty of suggesting to Lord William Bentinck 
the dividii^ the police of dalcutta into departments, with branch ma¬ 
gisterial offices, as in London, a suggestion, along with others, which 
he believes ha.s been acted on'since his departure from India. There 
is still wanting district coroners, who might be appointed from among 
the Hindoos and Indo-Britons without any salary, as the rank the 
office would confer would he a sufficient reward. 





crimes committed within their limits, and to aid in tlic 
apprehension of offenders. There is a mounted horse 
j.M)lice, officcrcHl by natives; and a river police, conducted 
by natives also. 

Such is an outline<of the judicial system in India, which 
Mr. liickards, in his letter In' the Hoard of Control, within 
the last few weeks, denounces as “ inapplicable to the state 
of society, civilization, and knowledge existing among tlie 
natives, tlieir Im-al usages, traditions, and laws.” Let us 
see if Mr. Rickards be deserving of credence in this parti¬ 
cular, more than in any of his assertions examined in the 
])rcccding chapters; as it will be admitted that a great 
diminution of crime is a powerful test of the efficiency of 
a c(Kfe of jinlieature. It is in evidence before Parliament, 
during tlie present year, that “ the criminal laws of India 
are mild in the degree of punishment they award; that 
pristiners are brought to trial without any great delay; 
that extraordinary care is jiaid to the health and comfort 
of the ))rist}ners confined in the Indian gaols; that the 
punishments formerly applicable to crimes of different 
denominations, have been very much mitigated;* that 
abundant care is taken to guard against prisoners being 
convicted unjustly; that the police officers have been fur¬ 
nished with a manual of instructions (Regulation XX. 
1S17), which are valuable in themselves, and have operated 
to prevent, in a considerable degree, abuses which formerly 
were prevalent aimnig the police officers; and, in fine, that 

* The criminal laws of India are those which the East-Tndia Com¬ 
pany found established in the countrj' for centuries; these laws, 
though sparing in the number of offences visited with capital punish¬ 
ment, were accompanied by the relics of a barbarous age, in the 
shape of mutilations, tortures, &c.; the British authorities have re¬ 
tained what was good while abolishing what was evil, and an ex¬ 
cellent system t»f criminal jurisitiaulence, still open to improvement, 
has been the fruit of such a politic, and at the same time wise pro¬ 
ceeding. 
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generally speaking, tlie whole system of jx)lice and adminis¬ 
tration of eriininal justice has greatly improvetl of late 
years, and is in practice very efficient.” 

The returns which I am about to submit* will shew 
that while crime has inereased rapidly in England, owing 
to the poverty of tlie ])eople and tlie severity still existing 
in her criminal laws, the contrary has taken jdace in the 
territories of the East-Indiu ('ompany ; di-monstrating the 
improved condition of the }X'ople and the beneficent nature 
of their government: for assuredly whatever elevates a 
nation in morality anti temporal hapj)iness, well deserves 
the appellation of l)eneficcnt. I first take the highest class 
of offences for examination :— 


Number of Pkr.sons Sontciiced to Death, and to Tbanspobta- 
TioK or I.MPB1SONMKNT forLiEE;, bv ibe Cot HT of Ni/.A.Mer 
Adawi.ut of Bexoai,, from ]81(i to 


Fint Period. 


IBlfi.. 

1817.. 

ISIH.. 

1819.. 

1821.. 


Totals 


Sentenced 

to 

Death. 


11.5 

114 

54 

94 


58 


490 


To Transpor- 
for Life. 


Sentenced 

to 

Death. 


1 

1 282 

1822.... 

50 

i 208 

182.3.... 

77 

' 201 

1824.... 

51 

.345 

1825.... 

06 

. .324 

1820.... 

07 

278 

1827.... 

55 

: 1,7.W 

'J’otals .. 

36C 

seniencps on 

first period 



Ditto of life transportation or imprisonment 


To Tmnspor- 
tation or 
Imprisonment 
for Life. 


lf>5 

118 

145 

128 

171 

15.3 


880 


124 

878 


Total decrease on six years 


1,002 


• Partly from documents laid before the East-India Parliamentary 
Committee in April 1832, and partly from other official returns, 
W’hicli may he seen at the library of the House of Coiumoiis. 
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The decrease which the foregoing table exhibits will 
tlelight every friend of huniunity; on death-sentences * 
there was a decrease during the first period of one hundred 
and twenty-four, and comparing the two last with the two 
first years, after an interval of ten years, the diflerence will 
be more strikingly observed :— 

In IHKi and ISI 7 , Ueath-scntences .. number if-U 


Ill 1S:I(I and ls:.’7i ditto ditto. 

Decri'iisv on two years . number 107 


If we ])liiee the deatli-sentenees in jiixta-position with 
those ill England, notwithsUinding, as tlie note will explain, 
the advantages in favotir of England, independent of the 
popiilatioti in one eotititry being 60,000,000, in the other 
scarcely ;;;:e liftii of tlie ntnnber, we shall observe yet more 
the imjtroved state of Indian morality and jtirispritdence. 

iVi MiiKii of IIk itii-Skntkxi ks in Kxoi.and and in India 
tor Kivk Vkahs. 


Yearb. 

Sentences. 

In England. In India. 

ixi't. 

. i IMW 

77 


. ! i,ofi(: 1 

.51 


. i li'i.'bi ; 

: fid 

ls:>(;. 

. i i,-''*;i 

r>7 

1827. 

. 1 l,.5:’!l 

i 55 

Total in both countries .. 

1 ’ 

.. 1 5.80J 

.31 fi 


• FjPt it be remembered that sentences of death in India arc not 
merely .vcatcwcc.v, they are in general fulfilled, utiless when extraor- 
dinarv circumstances intervene; the decrease shows, therefore, an 
actual decrease in eritne, not, as would be the casein England,only a 
decrease of the nominal severity of the law, which in fact is actually 
taking place from year to year, not only by means of legislative enact¬ 
ments, but also bv the unwillingness of jurors to pass death sentences ; 
yet, notwithstanding these favourable circumstances in a comparison 
of India with England, the amount of capital convictions is still on 
•he increase in the latter cimntry. 










Thus while those of India decreased twenty-two In'twccn 
the first anti last year, those of England increasetl five hun¬ 
dred and sixty-one! 

The return from which the English column is taken 
gives a period of eight years, the totals of which are as 
follows: 

Pkath-Skntf.ni:ks in Enoi.and and \VAi.Esfi)r Eioht Years. 


From lS-23 to IHi'C. No. 4,273 

From 11S27 to 1830...S,i>2(i 

Inrroaso on four years. No. I,<i53 


It is terrible to witness such trifling with human life and 
human feeling as these English returns exhibit; either the 
man who steals a lamb, as well as he who murtlers tlie 
shepherd—he who forges a bank-note, as well as he that 
slays a Bank Director—the impoverished wretch whose 
necessities or recklessness robs me of my jturse, anti the 
miscreant who wantonly takes the life of his sovereign, 
are equally subjected to the severest dot)m which earthly 
vengeance can inflict; or, on the other hand, a premium is 
held out for crime by the uncertainty of its punishment. 
A thief reasons thus; “ If I commit this crime, I merely 
run the chance of being discovered ; if that chance fail me, 
I have another in the law, a flaw in the indictment or s«);* 
and if the second hazard turn up against me and I am sen¬ 
tenced to death. I have a third cast for life, as not more 
than one in eighteen arc executed,^ and I may perhaps Ik- 

• From 1824 to 1830, there were in England— 

Convictions.number 80,882 

Acquittals . 22,330 

No bills found . 12,387 

Thus the number of acquittals and no bills found were nearly equal 
to the convictions; such is the glorious uncertainty of the lawl 

t In the seven years ending with 1828, the death-sentences in 
England and AVales were 7,08ti, of whom 156 were executed! 
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one of the seventeen who osca]ie ; sliouhl I be the unlucky 
one, why then fate willed it so and it must be so.” Thus 
the commission of a crime is made, by the very uncertainty 
of the laws, to depend on a cast of the die, or the twirl of 
a tee-totum ; and thi.s is what is called justice to society 
and criminal jurisprudence, in this enliglitencd country and 
enlijfhtened a«];e! Far better were it to adopt the Dra¬ 
conian code in its fidl spirit, and let tlie pickpocket be 
deca))itated by the side of the murderer.* 

Wbat is the avowed object of capital punishments ? The 
prevention of crime alone; for all hopes of the reformation 
of tlie offender is cut off, by man iinpiouslv daring to dis¬ 
obey the command of his (’reator, who emphatically de¬ 
clared, “ As I live,” sailh the Ford (iod, “ 7 desire not 
the death of a sinner, but rather tliat he siiould turn from 
his wickedness and live yet I say men—Englishmen— 
calling tlicms» Ives Christians, make a mockery of their 
j)rofessions by sjhlling the blood of the divine image, when 
acting on the inhuman Jewish code, which declares (as all 
savage or pagan nations do) ‘ an lye for an eye and a timth 
for a tooth.’ The declaration of the Almighty, that ‘ he 
who liveth l)y tlu; sword shall perish by the sword,’-f* gave 
no authority to man to be the executioner of that decree ; 
the fulfilment of it rested witli the Omnipotent Being, in 
whose hands are the scales of judgment, lint, says my 
Lord Brougham, man may take away the life of his fel¬ 
lows if it be conducive to the good of society: I deny the 

• Sir R. Peel's “ amended" I'orgeryliill enntained thirty-live death- 
puTiishnionts. 

t Judjfo Park says, in passing; sonloiico oil Cook the luunloror, 
“ whoso sluMldotli nunrs Mood, hy man sluill }iis blood lie shed;’' but 
does this precept ;;ive any leoal authority to iiibd r’ Is it not merely a 
confirmation of the decree, that those who li\e by vioien<;o shall 
perish hy violence? ^J'he <Ii^ine precept is clearly, that ‘‘ man should 
turn from his wickedness an<l live.” It the execution oi Cook would 
prevent am»ther individual tVoin comiuittiii^ murder, then lliere 
ini^ht be some worldly excuse, l>ut tbero would be no decree trom 
Heaven. 
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abstract i'i}>;lit, for earthly creatures jwssess none but what 
are in unison with the laws of God, which are based on the 
eternal and innnutable principles of justice; and as to any 
conventional right, it should first be proved that the de¬ 
struction of life was necessary to thc'prevention of crime.* 
It is well known that in proportion to the severity 
and uncertainty of the laws, offences against person or 
property arc in an inverse ratio-i* In Tuscany, when cajn- 
tal punishments were abolishc*d in fofo, crime decreastxl; 
but in Home, where executions daily occurred, crime in¬ 
creased ; Spain, with more capital punishments by law, 
has more capital offences than any country in Europe; Ma¬ 
jorca, under the same political government, but with milder 
punishments, few crimes being capital bv law, has coin])ara- 
tively fewer offences Ireland, with more severe criminal 


• In Russia, capital pimishmrnt was abolished with the most hciic- 
ficial consc<|ucnccs. In Fruiicc, after the |•e\ollltion, one hmidreil and 
fifteen capital oft'enees were reduced to fever than twenty with th<' 
usual results ; e\en in monki-h I'ortiijral the Hcht of truth has pene¬ 
trated with some success ; the results in the I'nited Stales are well 
known, and the prothund as well as elo<|Uent wrilinfrs of Sydney Tw) ■ 
lor demonstrate what a wide field of iinprot ement is open for Kn- 
gland to cultivate. 

.f Recent returns from New South Wales, where of late thisharha- 
rous law has been most rigi<lly eoforecd, corrohorato nunu'rotis other 
statements. Out of a po))nlalion of 50,(100 there were: 

In 1H28 .... f'apital Convictions lOO .... Kxei-utions 

1H29.... I)(. 7!l_ J)«.30 

18311 .... J)o. 134 .... .. 49 

In ]82fi, as an able and humane writer in the last number of the 
Westminster Review says, the severe system liegan, 1 think, under 
the regime of Lieutenant fieneral Darling. The niimher of executions 
had, for previous vears, Ijeen under ten ; hut in ]82C they were aug. 
inented to nearly three times that number, and have since awfully pro¬ 
gressed, with an infamous flagellative torture. {Parli. Pitjier.) 'I’lie 
returns of one court shew a doubling of the j-onvictions. Murders 
increased from 7 >n 1828 to 11 in 1830; unnatural crimes augmented 
at the rate of 150 percent. ; rapes at the rale of 300 per cent.; and 
other offences in a greater or less proportion. Such are the results 
with which I'rovidcnce curses a departure from divitie law. 

t Westminster Review for .lulv 1832. 







laws than England, is evi-n more rife with bhiody deeds*^ 
than the latter country, which in its turn is yet more so than 
France, and France still more so than America, where few 
offences are sid)ject to condign punishment. Thus it is 
evident that severity, particularly when combined with un¬ 
certainty, tends exceedingly to increase crime, while it is 
but a burlesque on religion to make the scaffold a stepping 
stone to heaven ; to make the twenty-four hours interven¬ 
ing between the sentence and execution of the culprit an 
expiatory period for a long life of guilt. 

These remarks are scarcely made witli tlie hope that they 
will be attended to in England, where the voice of reason as 
well as humanity has been almost raised in vain ;-f- but if 
they should be the means of encouraging the judges of the 
East-Iiuiia Company’s provinces in tlie almost holy path 
they have pursued ; or if they should assist in ri-scuing 
one individual, whether carried in ebony or in ivoryfrom 
death ; or if they shouhl even stimulate others to examine 
the truth of the doctrine, the aim of the writer will have 
been accomplished. 

Let us now proceed with the Bengal statistics of crime. 
The last table gave the returns of the Court of Nizamut 
Adawlut; the following arc those of the Courts of Circuit, 
sjH-'cifying the nature of the crimes : 

* In seven years in Ireland, endinj; witli 1S:28, the numher of per¬ 
sons accused of murder were 11,604 1 Bui such is the repujjiiance of 
the peojde to come forward as evidence, that (uit of the whole nuiiiher 
of criminals hut iii were sentenced to death, and 15.5 executed. This 
is the state of the law in a country whore the pitch cap, the triangle, 
and the irallows have superscdeil mildness, conciliation, and justice. 
'I'hc proportion of crime in IKII to the number of inhabitants has 
been in Dublin, 1 in !t6; in Kdinburgh, where capital punishments 
are far less fre()uent, 1 in .540; in London and Aliddlesex, which 
stands between both, the proportion has been 1 in 400; andinCardi- 
j'an, where a capital piimshmcnt is a very rare event, the proportion 
of commitments to the population is only I to 4,020! 

t Witness Lord Wv nford's saiiifuinarv amendment to tlie Forterv 
Bill. 

J Sir R. Rice, in his evidence before the Lords in LS."I0, sa\s that 
anions a population of li50,000 persons in Bombay, durin;; three years, 
there was but one execution, and that was an Bngflish serfreant. ' 
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Ao. 1. 

SKNTKNt ES for OkI'ENI ES HOilillst tlio I’kUSON, (las'l'll ll) llu! 
(’oi HTS of (^ini'l IT in BkN 1 !A 1 ., lit Two Pkkioos. 

j Number uf Persuns seiitcDcnl. 

I 


to to 

ISlM. 1Sl7. 


AcUlhery. 

Affray. 

Assault . 

MarislauL'^lilcr. 

Ha pi* . 

Shootinif, woumiinjr, <»r jMiisoniiii^ 

Soilonn . 

Ki'lony and Misdi'inoaiior. 

Perjiu'v .. 


Total 


Si'iiti'iicrs of the lir^t poriod. 

Ditto of thf M‘i-ond do. 

JJoiToasc of crinu* . 


r.i , 

2tt 

1,!I17 

1,1 .t; 

L’1:> ' 

171 

4J1 

2.“»o 

;t . 


2r.l ' 


1 

t; 

l.«!l 

D»7 

1J7 ' 

t;h 




Xo. 3,1 ‘m; 
... l,!KiO 

No. 


No. 2. 

Nkntknokk for < )kfkn< KR ajjainst I'hopkhtv, passfd hy tin* 
(Joi UTS of C'lRi ( IT in Dknoai., at 'J’wo Dfhioos. 

' Number of IVrMniN si ntciiccd. 


Off’cnrts. j 

IHJl'Io 

l.'^l’.-, to 


IfiJl. 1 

1H27. 


tih 


Bnr{;larv. 

1,1!).-, 

],o:« 

(iattle atcaliiijr . j 

tS'i 

.'ll 

Child stoaling . j 

1"7 

57 

Connterfcitinff and utti-ririp counterfeit coin j 

47 

21 

Embezzlement . j 

lOri 

4!) 

Forgery and uttering . j 

71 

(id 

I.arceny . | 

4!)I 

223 

T otal . j 

2 , 1 7f) 

1,.524 


JSiMitoiK'cs of tin* lir-»t period. No. 2,17^^ 

Ditto of the lii^t dtt . 


JSiMiteiK'cs of tin* lir-At period. No. 2,17^^ 

Ditto of th(' la^t dtt .I,.'>24 


J)ccn‘iise of criiin- 


No. h-ir. 




























This is a very great decrease on two years, aiui in look¬ 
ing at the years preceding those given in the first table, the 
diminution is yet more gratifying to behold. For instance, 
adulteries were, from 1816 to 1818, in number ninety-five; 
felony and misdemeanor in the same years, three hundred 
and seventy-six; shewing a decrease on the former of 
seventy-five cases, and on tlie latter of two hundred and 
sixty-nine. In the second table tliere is akso a marked im¬ 
provement in the country: 


BflUil.AHY. 

Ill l><ir. to . No.:J,K5.1 

ISiotolS:,'; . l,03t) 

Decrease . No. 1,.SJ7 


O.VTTI.K .'^TKAI I.N'I. 

Ill Isn, ;o ISIS. No. 2ia 

lh±) to lSi’7 . .‘il 

IX'creiise.No. 17- 

Emukzzi.kmknt. 

In ISHJto ISIS . No. loO 

1 Sir. to iS 27 . 

Decrease. No. lill 

L.vkcknv. 

In ISKi to ISIS . No. 1,5I(> 

18l>5 to 1S27 . 

Decrease. No. 


But if the foregoing Circuit Court returns be refreshing, 
those of the magistrates’ courts for tlie Lower and Western 
provinces of Bengal are much, more so, for the decrease 
of crime is yet more extraordinary, whether as regards 
offences arising from revenge, from destitution, from blood¬ 
thirstiness, or from immorality. The following shews the 
sentences of two years; if we had tlicni ol a more recent 
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date, I am convineed we should observe a still greater 
diminution. 


t'oMPAB.tTivB St. 4 tk.mknt of Okkknck.c iijjainst I’hopkhty ami 
against the I’kh.s(in, dii u liii'ii the M.4(!i.>iTH/»TKs |>as.<e(l .Skxtkm k 
ill iho I.DM KH ami WK-rKUN I‘k(>vini KS 111 'Uk.noai., ilurin*; llii- 
Vk.ar-- lSL>(i and Is'l-’J. 


t’Times. 


Atrnin^t 

jiniporly 


Ai>nn . 

MurjrJjuv. 

FrinaK ;iikI olhn nrtrni rs 

Laroc'jiy . 

rjufidfiin*;. 


'I'otal . No. 


A^raiu^t rAN^iaiilt and fialtrrv 

the Maiihlauu hter. 

Iverson . 


Total . No. 


Various ^ 
offeiu'C'' 


Hriherv . 

Ksejipe from eustodv .. .. 

KaU(‘f‘oin[>iaifir. 

Nejileet ot’iluty. 

Ferjiov . 

Kesi<la!»oo <;f j»roce«!s .... 
Va^ruru'V . 


Total .No. 


I 

[ NumlxT SciUfnrtsl. 


I 


• l.-’i'C. 

: I8l'7. 

DerroaM? 

t>f 

Criniv. 

l.vl 

;t! 

Id! 


; i,!i;.‘.i 

i;^ 


1 


i Mill 

7.!'-'7 

;i7i 

7f;s 

!'7 

071 

17,M7 

: i;i,;i.TL' 

4, HI."; 



-’.."ii 

di 

i 11 

;i.{ 


j 71111 

l.n.VI 

— 


- 


i •J.i’7i' 

4,lic> 

2 ^ 1 ) 

i 70 

L>I!I 

I4!» 

1 7:1 

! 7 / 


1 li.vJ 

1 1,1170 

l(V '»-!2 

li.i;.'.:.' 

' :t,ii.so 

I7H 

41 

137 

l,iil(t 

.vi;{ 

^77 

I 8 H 

.i.i 

ll'S 

13,W(i!» 

8 , 07 .'| 

.5,71)1 


DecTOBsc of offences against property in one year .... No. 4,4(>.'> 


Dccrea-Hc of do. against person in do. 

l>ecrea»e of various other offences in do.- 


Total decrease of crime in one year .... No. 14,211 


• The evidence of Mr. Manfrh'R (Lords, 4th March IKHO), is confir¬ 
matory of this iissumption :—“ Q. Is the (mlicc efficient for the pre- 
\rnti<ni of criincN;' 1 hcli<‘NC it to l»e so.— Q, Is it iniprovc<l'' 

yl. tireatly. 




















Ill arson, liur^lary, fraud, larceny, bliwdslied, bribery, 
perjurv, &c. we see a rapid decrease, amounting altogether 
ill one year to upwards of fourteen thousand ! Does this 
allbrd any jiroof of the truth of Mr. llickards’ assertion, 
lliat “ tlie laws of India are inapplicable to the state of 
society, civilization, and knowledge existing among the 
natives ?" Vet nine-tenths of the English jniblie ([uietly 
adopt all Mr. Rickards’ statements as if they were as 
strong as * lioly writ!’ Alas ! Mr. Rickards’ philanthropy 
is liorne along distance in search of an object on which to 
exercise it: tlie following table uill sliow him that he need 
not go many yards from his own threshold without finding 
a people for whom the laws are ijuite inapplicable,” if we 
judge by the only real test which tiny afford, namely, the 
state of crime ; *— 

.7. (ircatly, cerlaiiilv.—Q. .^rc tin rc still roWieries to any consideT- 
jiMe extent on tin .niMgalile rivers!' -7. Not at all to the extent tliex 
were t'onnerlv.— Q. Is there a river police!' A. There is, I think, 
near daleutta atid near Dacca, and in other parts, hut not ver\ aetie- 
rally. The ini|irc>\ement in the police can he proved hexond all 
doubt, t'nnn the p-eat diniimitinn in the nuniher of cnines.— Q. Is 
that tli«‘ ease in the provinces xvhere daeoity prexailed? ^1. \'ery 
peatlv.—Q. ( an yon stale in xx hat proportion the nnniber of eriuies 
has diminished'' -7. I think in the Lower provinces the averajje of 
•laeoities of late years is ahoiit as one and a fraction to seven, as mm 
pared with the state of things twenty-five or thirty years ago.” Mr. 
Mangles adds, “ in the district of Kishnagtir, foriiierlv most notorious 
for daooities, that ^•rime has decreased, from an average in former 
years of txx'O hundred and fifty or three hundred, to eighteen or 
twenty!’’ 

• I wish here l(. notice astatement 1 have just seen: 'I'hc Edinburgh 
llevieiv (No. Idl) attempts the justification of death-punishments for 
certain crimes, on the principle that it is “ right to destroy an enemy 
who invadt's our eoimtrx, or an individual who seeks our life," (p. 401). 
Does the writer mean to assert that when a few French troops landed 
in M'ales, or in Ireland during the war, we should have heenautlm- 
rined in slaying them if they could be made prisoners, or of shooting 
them in eold blood xvhen taken '' Self-preservation compels me to 
preserve life even at the expense of that of another, if the latter sacri¬ 
fice be efficient, but if I can imprison the individual who menaces my 
existence, 1 have clearly no natural right to destroy him. 



Sentknces of Tbaxspobtatios and Imprisonment in Knoland and Wai.es, from 1822 to 1828. 


150 



Total. ■ 10,45<) ! 10, 1:75 I 12,'>54 13,08.1 15,10.'. ! 10,4.58 1.5,!i70 







Ill Iiiilia, offences decreased one-lialf in one year; in 
j'hiirlaiid tliev iiicreascid in five vearsat the enormous rate of 
upwards of a thousand per annum ! When commencing 
these tables, I liava sliewn the number of persons sentenced 
to (leatli and transjiortation, or iinprisonnient for life, by 
tile Nizaiiiiit Adawlut; exile or incarceration sentences for 
seven years have thus decreased before this court. 

Skn’tkm i;s Vka us’T ranspoiitation or Imprisonmknt 

l»\ llif Niz \.Mi T Ai).\\vi,rT. 

In ...iiuiiilier 3.'{4 

. 137 

I Sijy . ()5 

.\ dc'creasi', after one year’s interval, of two hundred and 
sixty-nine sentences ! 

Another method exists for testing the efficacy of the 
police and of the laws, which is by looking at the returns 
of the higher classes of crime, whether murder or robbery 
witli violence ; I have therefore prepared this table to ex¬ 
hibit the result of two ])eriods of two years each, and I 
would fain indulge the hojie tliat the view these ta les, one 
and all, exhibit, will have some efi’eet in Ungland, by lead¬ 
ing those who have heretofore opposed the abolition of 
capital punishnient, to reflect seriously on the conse(|uences 
of their perverseness. In the execution of the laws there 
ought to be no such hopes ludd out as those of clemency; 
the strictest justice is the greatest mercy, not only to the un¬ 
fortunate individual but to society; if any think otherwise, 
let them }x;ruse the convincing speeches of Lords Holland, 
Grey, and Grenville, in 1813; of the Duke of Sussex and 
Lord lb\)ugham on the Forgery Bill just j)assed; of Dr. 
Lushington, Mr. Sidney Taylor, and many t)ther enlightenetl 
individuals; and if these do not teacli them the necessity of 
“ excluding circuitous virtue,or of legitimatizing” liumanity 
they must possess incurably vicious, corrupt, or hardened 
hearts. 






?TATE of Crime in the Lower and Western Provinc es of Bbnoai, at Two Periods of Two Years each. 
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Under a mild and equitable system, murders with and 
without tlepredation decreased five hundred and seventy- 
six on two years! If this argument be not adverse to the 
bloodthirsty Mosaic code which England has so long 
followed, I know not what is.* 

In the Western provinces the number of murders svith- 
out dej)redation were— 

In IHlHnnd 1>;^0.. number 49t> 

an.I .255 

Dorroa.'^o . .... nnnil»er 241 

tfnder an eternal hanging system, would such a dimi¬ 
nution have taken idace.' 

Affrays with loss of life were, in the Western pro¬ 


vinces,— 

III 1S21 and 1823 .. nunibor 232 

1827 and 1828 . 118 

Dt'tTt'aso . number 114 

Homicides were, in the Western j.rovinces,— 

In 18]8 and 1820 . nunilH’r 377 

1827 and lS28 . 185 

i)<*rrt»ast» . number 192 


Depredations accompanied by torture and wounding in 


the same provinces, were— 

III J818 and 1820 . numbor 1,000 

1827 a.id 1828 . 512 

nocii'aso . luimher 488 


* The iiuniher of perHons oharpod with shootiiip al, stabbinp, and 
poisoninp with inteuf to kill, in England, have thus lamentably in¬ 
creased:— 

In 1824...numhers 21 

1827 . 31 

1829 .C5 

A trehlinp in two years! Will nothing rouse the Legislature to a sense 
of M’hst is due to the «s>iniiu>nest rights of hunisiiityl’ 

2 A 
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In the Lower provinces the same offences were— 

In 1818 and 1820 . number 319 

1827 and 1828 . 194 

Decrease . number 125 

And of depredations with open ‘violence— 

In 1818 and 1820 . number 645 

1827 and 1828 . 221 

Decrease . number 324 


Mr. Robertson gives, in his paiii))lilct on the Civil Go¬ 
vernment of India, published in 1829, several tables to 
shew the decrease of crime. Gang-robl)eries were— 

In 1807. 

1824. 

. 2.34 

Decrease . 


Wilful murders— 

In 1807. 

1824 . 

. 30 

J)ecr«.*ase .. 


Violent affrays— 

In 1807 . 

1824 . 

. .33 

Decreased . 


Gang-robberies in the district of Kishnagur were— 

In 1808 .number .329 

1824 . 10 

Decrease .. 


Will Mr. Rickards now be satisfied that his assertions, 
in this as in other instances, are not grounded on facts ? 

Let us however proceed to a closer analytical comparison 
of crime in England and in the Lower and Western pro- 
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vinces of Bengal, as exhibited in the following parlia¬ 
mentary table:— 

CuiMK in Enoi.aM) and Walks, Lowkk Bengal, and tlie 
Western Provinces.— Sentences to Death, Transportation, and 
Imprisomnent for Life, in Six Years ending )827 : (The Popula¬ 
tion of England and '^Vales 13,000,000; of Lower Bengal, 
40,000,000; of the Western Provinces, 20,000,000.) 


Tot.il .^cntcnrcv and Executions from I62‘2 to 1R27* 


Seiitetices, 

F.ticland 
anil WaUs. 

Ldwer 

Provinces. 

Western 

Provinces. 

'I'o death . 

(i,81,'i 

IC'i 

198 

TranHporlation or itn '\ 
priAonment for life. / 

&2-J 

1 

, 4fi5 

■115 

Kxoeiifions . 

j 377 

u;."' 

! 

198 

i 


1 

Yearly Averageh. 


Sentoiif*'* 

England 
and Wales. 

Lower 

I*rt>vinceH. 

Western 

Prirt incps. 

To death . 

!,13f)i? 

2^ 

3.1 

Transportation or im-) 
prisonment for life. )' 


77i 

69. 

Executions -. ! 

fi2| 

28 

33 

! 

Veariy Averages in proimrtion to the Population. 

Sentences. 

England 
and Wales. 

Lower 

Provinces. 

1 Western 

Provinces. 

l 

To death . 

1 

1 in 1 ] ,445 

1 in 1,428,571 

1 1 in 606,060 

Transportations or im-\ 
prisonment for life. / 

I in 108,033 

1 in 516,129 

1 in ?89,151» 

Executions . 

1 in 20C,8»7 

linl,428,67r 

1 in 606,060 


2 A 2 
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While the executions in England are, in proportion to 
the population, one in two hundred thousand, those in the 
Lower provinces of Bengal are not more than one in a mil¬ 
lion and a half; and while all sentenced to death in India 
experienced the punishment awarded them, in England 
not the one-eighteenth of those sentenced to die suffered. 
Yet has crime augmented in the latter, and diminished in 
the former. 

The numlicr of committals in England and Wales in six 
years, stand thus :— 

1824.. (females 2,223).. 13,(588 1827. .(females 2,77").. 17,824 

1825.. ( do. 2,.’i48).. U,437 1828..( do. 2,732).. 

1826.. ( do. 2,(582).. 1(5,164 1828..( do. 3,118).. 18,(57;5 

Total (females 7,46.3).. 44,288 Total (females !s,621).. 63,163 

- - 1 - - 

Last period . (females 8,621). 63,1(53 

First period.(do. 7,463). 44,288 

Increased crime (females 1,158) . 18,8(54 

These returns shew the committals for England and 
Wales to be, in proportion to the jxtpulation, one in every 
six hundred and ninety-six inhabitants. Great as this 
amount is, it has btKjn exceeded during the past yeans. In 
the foregoing table England and Wales are included, but 
the proportion of crime in Wales bears no comparison to 
England; in the latest returns England and Wales are 
separated:— 

CoMMiTTAi.s for Ckimic 1830.' 


In Enjsland. 1 in 740 inhabitants. 

Wales. 1 in 2,.320 ditto. 

Scotland.1 in 1,130 ditto. 

Ireland .1 in 480 ditto. 


Crime appears to be on the increase in Scotland, for a 
few years ago the proportion was rated as one in five 
thousand and ninety-three. But the state of morals must 
• Eclectic Review. 











not be judged of in England b\’ the number (740),* for 
unfortunately in many places the proportions are less 
inclinetl to virtue’s side. 


f'oMMiTTAi,s in Different Counties. 


fn London and Middlcsuv 

1 criminal 

to every 400 inhabitants. 

A(;ri<'ul 1 ur!il counties:— 






. hHO 




. 7;{0 



ditto 

. 750 






Jlcrtf’ordsliirc . 

ditto 

. 

. 520 

ditto. 

|{o(Itdr(Lhin*. 

ditto 

. 710 

ditto. 

Maiiufa< turin«r conntirs : 




In Lancashire. 

I ditto . 

.hoO 

ditto. 

Warwickshire . 

ditto 

....... dso 

ditto. 

(ilouceslersliire. 

ditto . 

. i ;;!0 

ditto. 

Nottinifhainsliire .... 

ditto 

. 750 

dittn. 



. hdo 

ditto. 

Distant counties :— 



In Noiihuinherland .... 

1 (iillo 

. 2,700 

ditto. 

Westmorelan.i ..... . 

ditto . 

. 2,500 

ditto. 

Durham. 

ditto ., 

. ... 2 . 1(10 

ditto. 

tUnnwall . 

ditto . 

. 1,000 

ditto. 

<^ar(ll^'‘anshire. 

1 ditto . 

. 4,020 

ditto. 



. odO 








. 

. ‘m; 

ditto. 

Loijo^ford (lii^'^liesi). 

ditto . 

. 2 (i 0 

ditto. 

1 hiM n>hirt* (lowest). 

ditto .. 

.000 

ditto. 


* The eoiiiniittals for crime in the thirteen mctroi>olitan and 


other districts were,— 

In 1805. number 2,317 

1820.7,844 


Increase. number 5.527 


In tlie ten manufacturinfr districts,— 

In 1805 . number 1,198 

1820.(i,4,30 


Increase 


number 5,232 


In the nineteen ag'ricnltural counties,— 

In 1805 .. 

1820. 


number 1,012 
.4,158 


Increase 


number 3,046 


















































It has been calculated that one-hl'teenth of the population 
of this country subsist by prostitution; one-fifteenth by 
swindling, robbery, and every species of crime; and five- 
fifteenths are what are denominated poor, living from hand 
to mouth. Such have been in a great measure the effect of 
an ensanguined code of laws, which some have had the infa¬ 
tuation to propose for adoption in India.* Let us com¬ 
pare crime in the Company’s Bengal territories (the only 
place whence we have returns) with offences in England, 
in Ireland, and in France ; with reference to the yearly 
averages, and the proportion U) the population :— 

Avbraoks of Sentences, and Oompahison with the Amount of 
Population, in Enoland and Wai.es, in Pkanck, and in Benoai.. 


Vearly Averages. 


•Sentences. 

1 1 

Eocland. j 
. for 4 Years. 

1 

Ireland, i 

for 7 years. 

1 France, ! 

lVearUtt29). 

i 

1 Betmal, 

for 4 Y ears. 

To fleath .... 

l,232i 

270 

1 89 

595 

Tramportatiou or) 
imprisunmeiit for > 
life . } 

193J 

555 

i 273 

1491 

Ditto ditto for\ 
seven years J 

1 

279J j 

i 

81 

1,033 

357 


* In seven years endine with 182S, there have been in En^rlandthc 
following: executions;—93 for murder; 104 forbur;rlary; 72forhig:h- 
way robbery'; 37 for horse-stealing; 31 for attempts to murder; 27 
for rape, &e.; 23 for forgerjt,; 12 for coining, and several others for 
various offences ; the execution.^ for crimes committed in the City of 
London and County of JVliddlesex, were in number 125. What a wanton 
effusion of human blood! Have any one of these crimes decreased? 
Not one—the very reverse; while those crimes in which death-pu¬ 
nishments have been abolished nearly (sheep-stealing for instance) 
have actually decreased. 1 tnist that foreigners, on perusing the ftcls 
relative to India, will assist the author with statistical details of their 
re.spoctive countries, directed to- the care of Messrs. Parbuev, 
Allen and Co., London. 
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AvERAoes of Sentences, and Comparison with the Amount of 
Population in England, Su:,~con(inued. 


Proportion of Yearly Averages to Population- 


Ditto ditto fort 
seven years / 


England; * 
Population 

Ireland: | 

Population 

7 to a,(Kio,ooo. ! 

Frwee: 

Population 

30,000,000. 

Bengal: 

Population 

OO.OOOrOOO. 

. J in 10,547 j 

] in :25,840 

1 in 237,078 

jl in 1,004,182 

[- linf>7,l73j 

i 

1 in 

1 in 109,890 

jlin 402,010 

i 

[ 1 in 43,610; 

] in 86,410 1 

1 ] in 21i,04l 

lin 167,669 


The preceding tables, as well as the facts stated in the 
foregoing pages, arc the best criterion of the efficiency of 
the Company’s Government, and the excellence of their 
criminal code; I question whether any country in Europe 
would present so rapid and so remarkable a diminution of 
crime as the Bengal tables demonstrate. It is to be regretted 
that we have not complete tables of all India, as also re¬ 
turns from all the British Colonies; I would therefore sug-^ 
gest, that extensive statistics of crime be prepared for the 
India-house and Colonial office, which would not only be 
most valuable in themselves, but also offer the best possible 
proof of the condition of the people subject to the autho¬ 
rity of the Company and of the crown.* 


• It would be extremely desirable-'if the number of g-aols in India 
and in the colonies, and the number of prisoners in each {raol, were 
spevifed, as also the mode of ernployinfr the prisoners, and the ge¬ 
neral effects of prison discipline; there can be no doubt that the public 
exposure of criminals in road ganjifs not only hardens the offender, but 
takes away in a great measure the dread of punishment from those 
inclined to crime, as witnessed by me in New South Wales. ^ The best 
way in which we can appeal to the reason of the prejudiced is by the 
inoontestablc arrayof facts ; had I the means, I would visit every coun¬ 
try in Europe, for the purpose of preparing impartial statements. 





The British public might now safely be left to draw 
their own conclusions respecting the Company's judicial 
system;* but there are a few other points deserving of 
brief comment. Mr. Kiekards complains of the “ unsuita¬ 
bleness of the laws, on tlie score of languagethis refers, I 
presume, to the use of the I’ersian language in official 
proceedings ; but in tlie same paragrapli he admits tlie ne¬ 
cessity of having a uniformity in language, for the govern¬ 
ment proceedings, “ in reference to the various dialects 
in use among the different inhabitants of our Indian ])ro- 
vinces."'f' On this ]3oint the opinion of the Honourable 
Holt Mackenzie is deser^in^r of the utiuost attention ; he 
says,— 

Iti Beiieal tlie Keffulations <if' (iovi rninent are translated into 
Bengallee. In Uahar and in the AN'estern provinces, most men, whe¬ 
ther Mussulmen or Hindoos, understand Persism, and the translations 
are conseijuently made into that lanfjuaf^e, as it was found to he more 
intellijrihle to tlie people ;;enerally than IJindostanee." “ The lan- 
guajre of the hody of the population, varies so much in different 
parts of the upper provinees, and i.s so little seltled, that it would he 
e.xtremely diffieiilt to translate the regulations into any language that 
would he understood hy them, unless a separate translation were 
made for every district, if even then .”—Holt Mackcuzir, 18.'f2. 

With respect to the regulations of the Indian govern¬ 
ments, we have the high testimony of the Right Honourable 
Mr. Courtenay, that “ they are better done than our 
acts of parUament.” 

The next point of complaint is the want of a uniform 
code of laws for all India. If by such expres.sion he meant 
a criminal code, then the measure is practicaj)le; but the 
attempted formation of a general civil code would be as 

* It appears that even in Ireland impartial justice is not adminis¬ 
tered, according to the following announcement:—“ Mr. Stanley 
rose to move forahill ‘ to provide for tlie more impartial trial of offences 
in certain cases in Ireland.’"*— VVmc.v, (illi August H'd-. 

t Better to the Board tif Control, May 183:1. 



absurd as framing one for all Europe; it would be like,the 
fabled bed of iron, Avhich all mankind were made to fit 
by having pieces lopped off them proportioned to their 
e.xuberant length. But supposing such a despotic decree 
could be enforced, is j»o consideration due to the pledged 
faith of the British nation and Parliament, which by the 37 
Geo. Ill, ca[). 142, sect. 12, has thus solemnly guaranteed 
the existing civil polity of the people of India ?— 

“ In order that due regard may be had to the civil and religiou.s 
iisagc.'i of llie natives, it is enacted, tliat the rights and authorities of 
fathers and masters of families, ac.'cording as the same may he exer¬ 
cised hv tlie fientoo or Mahomedan la«, shall he preserved to them 
with their families resjtectively; nor shall the same he violated or 
inlerrnjitcd, h\ any of the proceedings of the supreme courts; nor 
shall any ad done in i onsei|uencc of the rule or law of caste, so far 
as respects tlie meinhers of the same family onlv, he deemed a crime 
although the .same mat not he jnstifiahle hy the law of England.” 

It is well kn'>wn that the civil and religious customs of 
the Iliiuioos are so intimately interwoven, that every mo¬ 
ment of life has its stijtulated duty and every action its regu- 
hited direction ; this is corroborated by Sir William Jones, 
whose memory i.s coinplimentetl hy Colonel Galloway for 
his extremely accurate knowledge of the Hindoo and Maho- ■ 
medan Itiw'. 

“ Whatever opinion " (says Sir William .lonea) “ may he formed 
of Menu and his law's, in a country happily enlightened hy sound 
philosophy and tin? only true revelation, it must be remembered, that 
those laws arc actually revered as the word of the Most High hy 
nations of great importance to Ihe political and commercial interests 
(if Europe, and particularly hy many millions of Hindus, whoso well- 
directed industry would add largely to the wealth of Britain ; and 
who ask no more in return, than protection for their persons and 
places of abode, justice in their temporal concerns, indulgenec to 
Ihe prejudices of their religion, and the benefit of those laws which 
they have been taught to believe sacred, and which alone they can 
possibly comprehend.'" 

TIic Hindoo Icgihlator Menu, foreseeing that the best 
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means for perpetuating his system of la ws was by inter, 
twining them with religion, adopted the course pursued by 
Romulus, Mahomet, Confucius, and other founders of 
dynasties; to interfere, therefore, with the laws of the Hin¬ 
doos would be to interfere in their,religion, the result of 
which is thus described by Bishop Heber:— 

“ All my informants hore (Benares), as well as in most other 
places, where I have heard the question discussed, are of opinion 
that a dire(;t interference, on the part of government, with any of the 
religious customs of the country, would he eagerly laid hold of, and 
urged as the first step in a new system, hv all who wish us ill • and 
that though it would probably not of itself occasion a rebellion, it 
would give additional popularity and a more plausible pretext to the 
first rebellion which s>ich disaffected persons might find opportunity 
for effecting."’ 

As to the jtossibility of framing a system of judicature 
which should have jurisdiction over Europeans and natives, 
it is in evidence before Parliament, that it would require 
the rescinding of the whole system ; that the complicated 
provisions of English law arc adapted to an old and highly 
civilized country; that we are as yet but imperfectly ac¬ 
quainted with the landed tenures* of Hindostan, and the 
customs of the people, w hich arc in fact their laws; and 
that in a country situated as India is at present. Govern¬ 
ment must exercise a control over the administration of the 
law. 

Mr. Courtenay says : “ The difficulties in the way of 
one jurisdiction throughout India are insuperable; it would 
be better to define the jurisdictions of the King’s courts.” 
There can be no doubt that an extended jurisdiction of the 

• It is justly remarked by the editor of the Times (August Ist 
1832), that “landed tenures in India are of endless diversities, varying 
not only in different provinces, but in different villages, which are 
rural corporations ; the customa^ rights of landholders, of cultiva¬ 
tors, are infinitely variedyet in the very same column the editor 
laments the wantof “a code of laws for India!” England is not called 
on to enact new laws for the Hindoos, who possess a constitution of 
their own. 



latter at present, would be one of the direst curses which 
could befal the natives of India, and it has been truly 
stated in Parliament, that “ the natives out of Calcutta 
would look on such an event as the greatest misfortune and 
calamity.” The low ^rsons about the Supreme Courts 
are notorious perjurers and desperately reckless cha¬ 
racters;* natives of any wealth are afraid to sleep one 
night in Calcutta for fear of l)eing made amenable to the 
dread tribunal, and would sacrifice half their property 
rather than be dragged within its meshes.f The intelli¬ 
gent author of the “ Policy of the Government of British 
India,” justly observes, respecting the Supreme Courts— 

.“ So far as they furnish for Britons a trial by their 

own laws they tire useful; but in every otlier respect their 
influence has been lamentably malign and deleterious to 
the interests of the British Government .its in¬ 

fluence has notoriously demoralized the natives whom it has 
reached; they have learned all the chicanery and shuflling, 

* A numerous L'hiss are toi nied attoriiii's'jiickalls, “ bubiillcas if 
thev be not lions' pro\ idors, they are <'ertainly tlxosc of tip'ers. Law- 
vers at f’aleutta and Bombay, as well as everv where else, live upon 
the vices and failiiiffs of their fellows, and a rich “pi;;oon’' is as 
weleomely received by them as he would be at Crockford's ; neverthe¬ 
less, the lawyers are as little to blame for this propensity as the tigers 
are for carrying of!' the children of villagers—both follow the cravings 
of nature; the otdy remedy is for the peasantry to take care of their 
children, and the government of its subjects. Those who witness 
the first settling of an attorney in a country town, know that their 
neighbours will soon be set to loggerheads; the Hindoos want no 
further stimuli, they are already litigious enough, without letting loose 
on them the refuse of the law calendars of the United Kingdom. 

f 1 appeal to the Rajah tlamninhiiu Roy for the truth of this state¬ 
ment ; nay, T have even known the Rajah, when repeatedly passing the 
Supreme Court in Calcutta, turn away his head, emphatically declaring 
that he would not et'Cn look on it; the Rajah of Burdwan p^-s an 
English lawyer annually to keep him clear of it! If a person olfers a 
house or ground for sale contiguous to Calcotta, the first question asked 
is, “ is it within the bounds of the Supreme Court?” Mr. Chaplin 
says the head men of the Bcckan will rarely venture to Bombay, for 
fear of falling into the clutches of the Supreme Court, or of being in¬ 
volved in it by reason of any of their servants getting into quarrels. 





ail the tricks of law and attornics, which tliey could never else 
have heard of, without adopting one particle of the go<Hl 

which the law contains.”. “ These courts are no boons 

to the natives of India; they are baneful to them and to 
Government; the judges being idl^about six days in the 
week, spell over their charters and letters-patcnt, to dis¬ 
cover a doubtful word or phrase, to enable them to dispute 
lawfully, or under what they call a legal construction, the 
most obvious and reasonable authority of the local govern¬ 
ments, and to fight with the phrase, mace in hand, under 
his Majesty’s name and for his Majesty’s honour—I had 
almost said disgrace.”* 

Such in reality have been the effects of the Supreme 
Courts in India, so that independent of the enormous 
expense"!" attendant on them, their extension, as I have 
before said, would be terrible to the natives of India, and 
in the event of conflicting authorities in the country, a 
formidable source of danger to the permanence of llritish 
rule. It is true that some king’s judges and others have 
recommended the extension of Supreme Courts, but does 
not every school-boy know Esop’s fable, “ there’s nothing 
like leather;” on the maxim, I presume, esf ftowijMdid# 
ampliare jurisdietionem. With respect to legislative 
councils in India, which Mr. Rickards projwses the im¬ 
mediate adoption of, it would be only equalled by the 

• 1 quote these remarks without meaninf; any disrespect to the 
judges and officers of the Supreme Courts of India, because there are 
men among them of as high talent, probity, and nobleness as in any 
communi^’in the world; but they have all a lawyer’s bias for an ex¬ 
tension of their jurisdiction ; it is a feeling implanted in human 
nature. From circumstances w'hich come within my private know¬ 
ledge, 1 do not believe a more amiable man exists than Sir J. P. Grant, 
but that very amiability made his enthusiasm the more dangerous, 
in wishing to extend the principles of his court to a set of feudal 
barons. 

+ The absorption of the revenues of the state, and of the income 
of suitors, by only three courts in India, will be observed in the follow¬ 
ing : the appointments to them arc generally mere jobs of patronage— 

India 
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folly of making a j>ersou drink whiskey who had never 
drank anything stronger than milk ;* and as to abolishing 
the right-f- of appeal from India to his Majesty’s Privy 
Council in England, independent of the injustice of shut¬ 
ting up a door for redress which by no party can be tainted 
with favoritism; the measure could only be proposed by 
those who had not reflected on the subject, or who really 
desire to ‘ cut the paiiiUa-’ between the two countries as soon 
as possible. 


India Sujm’nw ( 'nun EiCpnisi’n. 

Salaries and oontinffpiicies .Us. 

Keffistrar (not includin'; salary). 

Master, record-keeper, accountant general (ditto) 

Taxer. 

Sivorri clerk . 

Clerk of ti:p papers. 

Ditto of crown and prothonotary . 


Examiner in equity . O.OOO") 

Receiver . 9,400J 

Sealer. 


Three judges’ clerks 


4,32,000 

1,50,000 

70,000 

30,000 

45,000 

30,000 

00,000 

22,400 

8,800 

30,800 


Rs. 8,79,000 

Emoluments of barristers and attomie.s . 7.71dWI 


For Calcutta .... Rs. 16,50,000 
Bombay and ftladras salaries and contingencies .. 6,60,000 
OfScers, barristers, attornies, &c. 9,50,000 


Rs. 32,50,000 

Independent of the foregoing charges, the salaries to retired judges, 
i&c., who do not die off so fast as the bishops, is a serious expense on 
the natives of India, In the India pension list, published by the 
House of Commons in 1831, there are seven or eight retired Indian 
judges with pensions from .£1,500 to je2,000 per annum. Of the Su¬ 
preme Court at Ceylon, Mr. Cameron, the King’s Commissioner, says, 
■“ I doubt whether such a wa-ste of judicial power is exhibited in any 
other country in the world!”— Report, p. 69. 

* Mr. Courtenay says, “ the conflicting authority between the 
King’s Court and (government, being no greater in India than in Eng¬ 
land, the necessity of a superior legislative council is not, therefore, 
called for, as Parliament in England is rarely or ever required to 
control the executive or civil power.” 

t When I say “ right,” 1 am by no means unaware of the usurpa¬ 
tion which exists in the appeal to the king in council, in regard (o 
hearing an appellant from India, at his Majesty’s discretion. 














A few words on trial by jury in the East, the effects of 
which I have witnessed among the natives of Ceylon as 
well as on the continent of India. At Ceylon the intro¬ 
duction of this mode of trial had an excellent effect in 
elevating the character of the natives, and I have often 
witnessed the acute manner with which they cross-examined 
a doubtful witness, frequently eliciting truths, which if not 
developed would have placed the prisoner in an awkward 
predicament. The late Sir H. Gifford has expressed to 
me the weight it took off his mind by having an impartial 
testimony as to the fact, reserving as he did the question 
of the law to himself. 1 think, from what I observed of the 
Cingalese jurors at Colombo, at Hambantotte, Caltura, 
and all along the road to Galle and Matura, the expecta¬ 
tions of the lienevolent and talented judge who introduced 
the .system have been fully realized, and I know that his 
name will be handed down to the latest jiosterity by the 
Cingalese of the sea-coast provinces. But I will put one 
question to the honourable judge, whose chsu’acter I hold 
in the highest estimation : would he introduce trial by jury 
into the Kandian provinces ?* into a country where I have 
travelled for twenty miles without meeting a human being, 
and where the few inhabitants with whij^h this magnificent 
island is peopled, fled from the sight of a white person as 
if all the demons whom they worship were in full chase. 
Some years hence, these very people or their decendants will 
appreciate a boon which, were it now offered to them, would 
be like casting pearls before swine. Just so is it on the con¬ 
tinent of India; at the presidencies, and at a few the interior 
cities, the natives are fully qualified to appreciate this bless¬ 
ing, but it would be visionary to apply the rule throu^ 
out India; the working of the system should be carefully 
watched at the presidencies; the natives who sit on juries 

* The sea-coast provinces of Ceylon have been under the continued 
dominion of Europeans for three cenMtries ! 
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there would converse with their country friends, the mea¬ 
sure would be talked of, and when understood, solicited; 
then let it be granted when asked for, but not before. 

The utility of thus acting is illustrated by the diiferent 
conduct of the Calcutta and Madras inhabitants when the 
jury bill was communicated to them. Mr. Crawfurd states 
that “ the natives of Madras held meetings, and declared 
that it was repugnant to their habits, institutions, religious 
prejudices, and inclinations, to sit on juries;”* at Calcutta 
the very opposite feeling took place, for there the natives 
were prepared to receive what they had requested. On 
the trial of Rajah Buddinath Roy in 1829, for forgery, 
before the Supreme Court of Calcutta, I witnessed with 
delight the honest pride which beamed on the countenances 
of a crowded court of natives, of every class, when they 
beheld one of their fellow countrymen^ take his seat in 
the jury box, on a level with a special jury of the most 
respectable Europeans at the presidency. As far as an 
individual opinion is wprth any thing, I would as soon be 
tried by a jury of intelligent Hindoos, as by a special 
jury of Christians 4 I cannot therefore help expressing my 
heartfelt gratification that the natives are now eligible fpr 
the situations of .grand jurors and justices of the peace at 
the presidencies, and have no doubt that such men as 
Dwarkanaut Tagore, Radakant Deb, Prussunu Comar Ta¬ 
gore, Ram Comal Sen, Hurrihur Dutt, the Day family, 

• Free Trade and Colonization pamphlet, p. 84. 

t This was the highly-gfifted Prussunu Comar Tagore, whose 
cross-examination of the villain that sen'ed as king’s evidence against 
the Raja, was of material advantage to the judges and to his fellow 
jurors; and who, I think, was the means of demonstrating to the 
public that the Raja was the dupe of designing knaves. 

J I am aware that there is a disinclination to the natives sitting on 
juries; but if a Hindoo were tried at the Old Bailey, he would be en¬ 
titled to have six of his countrymen as jurors, if they were to be had. 
Wherein is the diflfcrence, whether the scene of action be Calcutta or 
London f 
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and many others, as well as numerous Parsecs at Bombay,* 
equally intelligent, respectable, and moral, will prove them¬ 
selves the most efficient supporters of British power in the 
East.f 

* The indigo planters and Indo-Britons will afford a most valuable 
class of magistrates; and as it is the desire of the Board of Control, as 
also of the Court of Directors, to advance the latter in civil rights, 
many will be found qualified for the post which Mr. Grant’s bill 
renders them eligible to. Such men (and there are many similar) 
as Mr. Kyd, Captain Bruce, Mr. Gordon, Dr. Frith, hir. Itoinoulin, 
Mr. Glass of Bhauglepore, &c. would he an honour to any country. 

+ The India Juries’ Bill has received the royal assent; it states 
the expediency of other persons, besides the covenanted .sen'ants of 
the East-India Company or other British inhabitants of India, licing 
capable of being appointed to the offices of justices of the peace within 
and for the towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay; declares the 
eligibility of such persons to the said offices, n-ith the exception of 
necessarily taking any oaths; that it is lawful for the Governor 
General or Governors to appoint properly qualified persons to act 
as justices of the peace, who will bind themselves by such oaths or 
solemn affirmations as may be prescribed, from time to time, ac¬ 
cording to the tenor of their respective commissions. The same bill 
repeals that provision of the India Jury Bill of 7 Geo. IV., which 
enacts, that “ Grand Juries in all cases, and all juries for the trial of 
persons professing the Christian religion, shall consist wholly of per¬ 
sons professing the Christian religion.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 

TEREITOUIAL AUDITIONS TO THE BRITISH POSSESSIONS BY 
THE EAST-INDIA COMPANY SINCE THE EAST RENEWAL 

OF THEIR CHARTER ;-PUBLIC IMPROVF.MENTS EFFECTED 

BY THE GOVERNMENTS OF BENGAL, MADRAS, AND BOM¬ 
BAY ;-TESTIMONY OF BISHOP HEBER, ARCHDEACON 

CORRIE, HON. HOLT MACKENZIE, SIR JOHN MALCOLM, SIB 
LIONEL SMITH, MR. FOBTESC0E, AND OTHER INDIVIDUALS 

AS TO THE IMPROVED STATE OF THE I'OUNTRY;- 

RATES OF WAGES AND PRICE OF PROVISIONS IN FORMER 

AND IN PRESENT TIMES;-CONDITION OF THE INDIANS 

UNDER THE EAST-INDIA COMPANY AND UNDER THE 
NATIVE GOVERNMENTS. 

As a necessary sequel to the preceding chapters, it 
remains for me to shew the territory acquired by tlie 
Honourable Company since tlic last renewal of their 
charter; what efforts liave been made for the improvement 
of the country, and what is the general condition of their 
subjects. 

Since the last renewal of the charter, the East-India 
Company have added to the British possessions in India 
as follows.* 

To Bengal. —After the Goorkha war, from 1814 to 
1816; Kumaon, Dhera Dhoon, Jounsar, Bawar, Sabathoo, 
and a mountain tract between Kumaon and the Sutledge; 
(greatly adding, as Mr. Holt Mackenzie says, to the secu- 

• Derived from evidence before Parlianvenf durfng the present 
year. 


o 


l< 
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rity of our other possessions, and enabling us to facilitate 
commercial communication with Tartary.) 

After the Mahratta and Pindaree war, from 1817 to 
1819:—Saugur and the Nerbudda territory; Sumbhulpore 
and other districts on the north-west frontier of Bengal; 
Khandah in Bundlecund; Ajmere, and part of Mair- 
warrah ; part of Nimar, Bairsea, and Shoojawulpore. 

As Tributary States. —Jyepoor, Joudpore, Oudeypore, 
Boondee, Kotah, Pertaubghur, Butlana, Banswara, Doon- 
gurpore. After the Burmese war,—Assam, Arracan, and 
the Ultra Irrawaddy territories. 

To Bombay. —By negociations and conquests, various 
territories and rights in Guzerat; Northern Concan, South¬ 
ern Concan, Kandes, Ahmednugger,Poonah, and Dharwar. 

Malacca, Chinsurah, and Singapore must be added, and a 
loan of Rupees 100,00,000 lent by the sovereign of Oude, 
was paid off by the cession of Khyragurh. 

The inevitable cause for the foregoing acquisitions, has 
been explained in the first chapter; the impartial reader 
will judge by the preceding, as well as subsequent details, 
whether humanity in conjunction with state policy, have 
not compelled the Company’s government to the course 
pursued. 

The total British territory in India, under the Com¬ 
pany’s government, is 514,190 square miles, which, at the 
reasonable computation of two hundred inhabitants to the 
square mile, will give a population of 102,838,000 persons 
under their immediate sway. The Indian princes who 
exist under the protection, or as tributaries of the East- 
India Company, are as follow :*— 

* The Company are obliged to protect the people of tributary states 
.against their own sovereigns, and to protect the sovereigns against 
foreign egression. 
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nominions of the Bajahs of Travancore and Cochin 

-Nizam . 

-Rajah of Mysore. 

-Oude . 

-Dowlut Rao Scindiah. 

•—--The Rajah of Berar, including") 

Nagpore . j 

-Jcswunt Row IRilkar. 

-—-The Guicowar, including the de-"! 

tached Pergunnahs belonging to I 
the British in Kattywar and r 

Guzerat . J 

-Rajah of Koorg . I 

--Nabob of K iirnool . ; 


Rajah of Sikhiin 


Nabob of Bhopal. I 

Rajahs of Sattara, Colaporc, Se-") I 
wiintn-arree, and the pi'incipal m 

British jaghiredars . J] 

Rajah of Cutch . j 


Soubedar of Jhansi, Rajah of Dut-") | 
tea and others, commonly known •! 
as the Bundlecuud Chiefs. J j 


I’erritoriesunder fSrtiish protection west of the river 
Jumna, coniprehi iiding Ihodpore, Bikaneer, Jcssul- 
ii-eer. Kliotah, the fjeikli Countr)', the Hill districts 
of .'tb iii or, and other small states . 


Of Assam .lynteea, Cacbar and Muncepore, the boun-' 
daries are so undefined that it is diffi<'ult to form 
even an approximation to their superficial contents, 
but it is estimated at . 


Square Miles. 

9.400 
108,800 

29,750 

25,300 

42,400 

64,270 

17,600 

36,900 

2,230 

3,500 

4.400 
7,360- 

21,600 

6,100 

19,000 


165,000 


51,000 


Total 


614,610 


Runjeet or Ranajit Singh, king of the Sikhs,* is entirely 
independent; his country is described by all who have 

* The Bikhs or Seiks, are neitlter Mahomedans nor Hindoos; they 
admit of converts from both sects, and are by some politicians sup¬ 
posed to form a barrier between the British and the Afglmns, the 
most bigotted but the bravest of the Mahomedan tribes. Runjeet per¬ 
secutes the Mussulmans with great severitv. 

a B 2 
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witnessed it as populous, fertile, and extensive, includinfr not 
only the Punjab, but considerable tracts of territory beyond 
the Indus,* and the whole important and lovely valley of 
Cashmere. This formidable potentate possesses an army of 
20,000 regular cavalry; from 20 to,30,000 irregular horsi?; 
eighty regiments of infantry, organized and commanded by 
European officers principally Frenchmen; several brigades 
of horse and foot artillery ; an immense arsenal atUmritsur; 
and to support this force he has accumulated a vast treasure 
at Govind Garrah. There is a king of Nepal, I think, but he 
is tributary to China since 1792. 

Let us now turn to view what has been done for the 
country in the way of public improvements in India, since 
the renewal of the charter; although it is scarcely fair to 
expect that much could be done in a country, which is only 
beginning to breathe, after centuries upon centuries f)f intes¬ 
tine and foreign wars; and where, wdth every possible 
economy, the expenditure for ordinary government pur¬ 
poses still exceeds the revenue. The establishment of tran¬ 
quillity and the suppression of barbarous rites might alone 
have been pointed to, as sufficiently indicative of the 
merits of the Government; and the chapters on the public 
press, education, and the diminution of crime, would 
demonstrate the desire of the ruling authorities for the 
enlightenment and morality of the people; but a parlia¬ 
mentary document which lies open before me, amply 
refutes the calumny handed down from the days of Burke 
to the present period, namely, that if the Company were 
driven out of India to-morrow, there would be nothing to 
indicate whether the ourang-ontang or man had governed 
the country; let this document then, as well as the subse¬ 
quent remarks, answer to the charge. 

* From Tatta on the south to Thibet on the north; and from Cau- 
bul on the west, to beyond the Siitledffe on tlie east. 
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An Absthaot Statkment of all important Pubmo Works which 
have been constructed in India « or are at present in process, such 
as Canals or Roads, since the last renewal of the East-India Com¬ 
pany’s Charter.* 

1812: Bknoai.. 

The construction of a road from Calcutta to Juppurnauth, upwards 
of .100 miles in hmjfth, with branches to the principal towns near 
which it ])asses : still in prog^ress. 

I8i;t: 

The c.\cavation of a canal, connectiiifr the Ganges and Bugruttec 
rivers : coinpleled. 

Operations for the improvement of the navigation of the Nuddea 
rivers, by dredging, removal of rocks, &c. : still continued in every dry 
season. 

181-1 ; 

The ereeti, n of two bridges on the estates of Rajah Kara J)yal Sing. 
The excavatio.i of a tank and erection of a bridge in Meerut. 

Repair of tlie Ahinednuggur acjnediict. 

Cutting tile we.'-tein end of the iiuilah to the bridge at Cobra near 
jMoorshedabad; completing the eastern cut, and filling up the road 
across the idd nidlah. 

(-onstruction (pf a building for divine worship at Meerut. 
(k)tistruetion (pf a pucka road, 1(1 arched drains across certain roads, 
and a pucka Ghaut to a tank in the f lorpley Bazar. 

The military ’ .ad from Calcutta to Benuri's restored to its original 
width, repaired, and several small bridges erected; the road also c<pn-- 
tinned to Range Ghailt. 

Construction of a pucka road from Allahabad to Burdwan. 

Raising aipd repairing a road from Puttab Ghaut, which joins the 
military road near llurripaul. 

181.a : 

Laying down mooring-chains, and construction of a depdt formarinc 
stores at 8augor. 

Completion of the town-hall. 

Erection of a mausoleum at Ghazepore, to the memory of Marquis 
Cornwallis. 

Erection of lighthouses at Saugor Island, Point Palmyras, and cer¬ 
tain floating lights there; likewise of one at the Island of Moyapoor. 
(In 1821 the construction of the lighthouse at Saugor was abandoned, 

* Appendix to Report from the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, Nov. 1831. 
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and one on Ednionatone’s Island authorized in its stead ; which was 
also afterwards abandoned, and a second lighthouse on Moyapoor con¬ 
structed.) 

Building abridge over the nullah at Meerut. 

Cutting a road 12 feet wide for beasts of burthen from Bumouree 
to Alniorah, and cutting bridges. 

1816: 

The clearing of the island of Saiigor authorized. 

Kebuilding the houses of the Botanical (iarden. 

Establishment of a native hospital at Patna. 

Erection of a lighthouse at Kedgeree. 

Repairs and alterations to the government houses at Calcutta, and 
in the park at Barrackporc, and erecting guard-rooms and stabling 
for the body-guard: completed in 1827. 

1817 : 

Repair of an ancient aqueduct in the Deyra Boon. 

Restoration of the Delhi canal: »’ompleted. 

Restoration of a canal in Goruckj)ore. 

Construction of a new road at Moochucollah. 

Erection of telegraphs between Calcutta and Nagpore. 

Construction of a road from Tondah to Bumouree. 

Completion of the new road from Patna to Gvah. 

The road from Puttah Ghaut to the military road near Ilurri]>anl 
widened. 

1818: 

Eight bridges built for the entrances on the land side of the city of 
Delhi. 

• The road repaired between Mahratta bridge, Calcutta, and a bridge 
connecting the main road with the gate of the hospital at Dum Dum. 

Construction of a well in the centre of the proposed Gunge at Bu¬ 
mouree and Tonda (this work was in 1820 abandoned, in conse¬ 
quence of the unhealthiness of the situation); road leading from Cal¬ 
cutta to Dum Dum repaired. 

Construction of a road from Puttah Ghaut to Hurripaul. 

The road between Patna and Shchargotty raised, and drains and 
watercourses added, for the purposes of promoting cultivation. 

1819: 

Construction of a chapel at Benares, 

Extension as far as Ruderpore of the road constructed from Bu¬ 
mouree to Tonda in Kumaoon, for the purpose of opening a commu¬ 
nication between the Plains and Almorah. 
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Kepairiog the bridge over the Raiuguiiga, and constructing a now 
bridge over the Soorjoo rivers in Kumaoon. 

1820; 

Krootion of an exchange by the merchants of Calcutta on a site of 
ground granted by govcrnn)cnt. 

F'oriuation of a botanical garden at Saharunpore. 

flonstriiction of a part of a road from the Barrachpore cantonments 
to a spot opposite the village of Buddee I'antee, where lime-kilns have 
been constnicted. 

Construction of sanglia bridges over the Bulleah and Soowal rivers 
in Kuiuaoon. 

Sinking two pucka wells at Deyrab in the I>boon. 

1821 : 

Measures for building a Scotch church (St. Andrew's), and a grant 
of government in aid of its erection, which was completed in 1824. 

JErection ot two chapels at Benares and Dacca; also, 

Completioi' of a new chapel at Kuttygbur. 

Construction of a church at Fort M'illiain, and of a liew chapel at 
Calcutta. 

Measures adopted for improving the routes of communication be¬ 
tween the ]>riucipal jtositions of the army, by opening and repairing 
roads at and between the following stations, so as to make them avail¬ 
able during the dry season for any description of transport carriage; 
t'/,~. 

From Agra to Mhow via Lakherce andMokundiah. 

From Mhow to Delhi, by Neemutcli and Nusseerabad. 

From Asseerghur to Uussingabad, then to Mhow vid Mundlasif, 
and to Nagpore vid Berhampore and Ellichpoor. 

From Caw'npore to Haugor through Bundleciind, and thence 'to 
Nagpore by tw'o routes, viz. by Jubblepore and by Hussingabad. 

From Calcutta to Nagpore, through the Singboom country. 

1822: 

Excavation of a canal ti> unite the Hooghly with the Ganges, through 
the Salt-water Lake. (This work was proposed in this year, and the 
line surveyed, but the operations were only commenced in 1829.) 

Additional moorings laid down at Kedgeree. 

Measures for the survey and improvement of the port of Cuttack, 

Arrangement respecting the moorings laid down off the Esplanade 
for government vessels, sanctioned. 

Formation of teak and sisso plantations at Bauleah, Sylhet, and the 
Jungle Mehals. 

Construction of a line of telegraphs from Fort William to Chumar. 
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Construction of a road from l!hilkcah (o Howcl Baug-h in Kuiuaooii 
for mules and tatoos for commercial purposes, and more purticulurlv 
for facilitating the comnierfe between Tartary and the Plains. 

Three new sangha bridges built, and a fourth recoitstrueted, over 
the rivers in the Kumaoon district. 

Increased means employed for making ajpart of the new road from 
Calcutta to Nagpore vid Sumbnlpore. 

Construction to Puttah of the new road from Barrackpore to Buddy 
Pantee. 

1823 : 

Construction of a hospital for the pilgrims resorting to Juggurnauth. 

Excavation of a canal to unite the Damrah and Churramtinnee 
rivers : still in progress. 

Re-opening of Fero;!e Shah's canal in Delhi: completed. 

Restoration of Zabita Khan's canal in the Upper Dooab. 

The course of Ali Murdher's canal, drawn into Delhi. 

Works on the i^eetabuldee hills. 

Construction of buildings on the eastern bank of the Hooghly, and 
of pucka pillar.s, as beaoon.s to be made subservient to telegraphic com¬ 
munication. 

Execution of certain works at Diamond Harbour; moorings at the 
new anchoi age ; bridal chains and spiral buoys for the anchorage 
westward of the Kanackariver. 

Erection of a new mint at Calcutta ; now in progress. 

1824 ; 

Wooden bridge built across the river Pabur at llaccn ; military 
road between Nagpore and Kyepore. 

Erection of a chapel at Dum Dum, and another at Meerut. 

^Construction of two churches atCawnpore. 

Erection of a church at Dacca. 

Erection of an additional church at Calcutta. 

Erection of a church at Burdwan. 

The Cutcha sides of the road from Dum Dum to Shaum Bazar 
bridge, raised and turfed; revetments of timber and planking as an 
embankment to the Ganges at Dinapore, to preserve public buildings. 

Construction of two new tanks at Nusseerabad. 

Construction of a new road from Mirzapore to Saugor, Jubhulpore, 
Nagpore, and Omrawatty to Bhopalpore, Mhow, &c. 

1825 : 

Establishment of a botanical garden at Singapore; erection of bun¬ 
galows and scraies for travellers in the military road from Calcutta to 
Benares. 
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Rejiliii'inj; certain ininds destroyed by the torrents from the i)a- 
tnooda river, and repairing the damage done to the military roads 
between Hurripaul and the eastern bank of the river. 

A road constructed from Cuttack to Padamoondy or Aliva; parti¬ 
cularly desirable for the transit of military stares at all seasons. 

Two pucka bridges ov^ two nullahs on the road to .Taugemow at 
Cawnpore. 

Il-ili: 

Krection of a new Madrissa, orMahomedan college, in Calcutta. 

Krection of a new Sanscrit college in Calcutta. 

Constrinnion of a new dawk road between the presidency and the 
new anchorage. 

Construction of rope suspension bridges, known afterwards as 
“ Shakesperian Bridges,"’ was first introduced. 

Addition.;, altiTations, and repairs to the Lower Orphan School at 
Allipore. 

Constru. lion of two bridges over the Singhea Khal, and Sodepore 
Khal nullahs, <,n the new Benares road. 

l.‘<27: 

Iniproveiuents of the dawk road, through Shakespeare's Pass to 
Channel Creek, and the construction of a Shake.sperian hridge over 
tin,' K<iwar Torrent on the ili-rinres road. 

A new building for tbe Madrissa or Mahouiedan etdiege. 

Krection of tbe Hindoo (udlege : completed. 

Koiir Sbakesperian bridges tbrown over the Ranigunga, Kunimee, 
and Itanighur iivers. 

182S: 

Operations for the removal of the rocks which obstruct the naviga¬ 
tion of the .luinna : still in progress. 

Erection of staging bungalows on the road from Shergotty to Gyo, 
and thence to Patna. 

Erection of an asylum at Benares for the destitute and blind, by Ra¬ 
jah Kula Shemker Ghosaul, the expenses of which, in part, are to be 
defrayed by government. 

Construction of three beacons towards the eastern end of the Straits 
of Malacca. 

Construction of a bridge and boundary pillars at Agra. 

Nine iron chain bridges thrown over the rivers in the province of 
Kumaoon. 

182 '»: 

The formation of roads in the districts of .lounsai and Bhowar. 

Construction of a road tfom Balasore to the sea beach. 
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1830: 

Formation of a new road from Cuttack to Ganjum vi4 Khonrdnii, 
intended as a liigh road of communication between Ben)ral and Fort 
St. Georjfe : in progress. 

Construction of the Jynta road. 

A road to be constructed vid Ilooghly an^ Burdwan to Bancoorati : 
now in progress. 

Staging bungalows and seraies at Ctipecgunge, Allaliabad, Sbajad- 
pore, Futteeporo, Cawnpore, Koostuu, and Ova; now in progress. 

Telegraphic towers on the semaphore principle at Kedgeree light¬ 
house, Coverdale's Tree, iMud Point, Moyapoor, Fort William, and 
at Middle and Ihamond Points; n()W in ])rogress. 

Two pucka wells constructe<l at Mecnit, one for the use of the 
natives, and for watering the roads of cantonments ; and the other for 
the use of the jiublic libraries. 

Construction of a small bridge of masonry over a branch of the 
Nuctea nullah, near Bareilly ; also bund« for securing the east bank 
of the .same nullah. 

An extensive canal connecting the (ianges with the llooghlv, cross¬ 
ing the circular road near the Mahratta Ditch on the north side of 
Calcutta ; now in progress, 

1831 : 

The “Strand Road” at Calcutta, tow'ardstbe completion of which. 
Court’s contribution has been requested.* 

1815: Madkas. 

The clearing of the drain passing through the esplanade, and the 
new street on the beach, were completed. 

St. George’s church, on the Choultry Plain, also finished. 

Construction of a bridge over the Mambaroota river, between Can- 
nanore and Cootaparamba; necessary to keep open the communica¬ 
tion throughout the year between the new road firom the Western 
Ghauts and Cannanore. 

1816: 

Improvements of the internal communication in Canara. 

Construction of a bridge over the Paramboor nullah, and of a new 
road between the Block Town and the north-west approaches to 
Madras. 

1817: 

Formation of wells in the vicinity of Madras. 

A chapel built at Arcot capable of containing 300 persons; and 
one at Poonamalee of the same size. 


* We have not the full report of this year. 
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1818 : 

Construction of a stone bridKO across the Madras river at the vil. 
lag-e of Chindrapettah, and sundry improvements connected therewith- 

Erection of a new observatory. 

St. Mary’s church at Fort St. (Jeorge reformed and repaired. 

1819: 

Formation of a road in the Neilgherry Hills. 

Repairs to the bridges across the Cauvery, at Seringapatam. 

1820: 

Rebuilding of the lighthouse at the presidency, completed. 

1821 : 

Huilding a church for the Missionarv Societv. 

Erection tif a chapel at St. Thomas's Mount, and of a church at 
Vepery. 

Erection of a stone bulwark at Fort St. (ieorge, to protect the fort 
and the Black Town from the inioads of the sea. 

1 822: 

Erection of bridges at the island of Samoodra, in Coimbatoor.' 

The course of the river Vellaur straightened, with a view of .se¬ 
curing a \illage. 

Ilecimstruciiou of the bridge near St. Maiy’s burial-ground, and of 
the one by the bosj.ital gate of the Black Town. 

(ionstruetion of a bridge over the swamp at Alasulipatain ; one-half 
at the expense of government, the other at that of the inhabitants. 

Scotch chore!' ('-'t. Andrew’s) tinished. 

Completion of tlie stone bulwark, and addition of an iron railing.. 

1823: 

A new cut for the Votary nullah; also a new bridge, and other 
works eonnected therewith. 

New laminating rooms f<'r tlie mint. 

1824: 

The opening of a canal at Chumnapore. 

Several wells sunk in the northern division of Arcot for the pur¬ 
poses of irrigation. 

Erection of a church at Tellicherry. 

Excavating and removing the shoals in the Coorm river, from the 
burying-ground bridge to the Chepauk Bar; and thence to the N.W. 
angle of the burying-ground wall at Fort St. (ieorge; also securing 
the bunk opposite the centrical course of Clive’s Canal near the 
burying-ground bridge, with a bulwark of stones. 

(ireat road from Secunderabad to Masulipatam. (This work was 
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continued until the year 1831, when, in consequence of its expense, 
the government limited themselves to the repair of such part of the 
road as might he impassable for wheel carriages.) 

Great road from Madras through the Northern Circars, to the 
Bengal frontier. (In 1828 this work was discontinued, owing to the 
natural and local obstacles to its duratioiy that portion only of the 
road between Bezwarah and Ellore was to be completed.) 

1825: 

Construction of a tunnel from the N. E. angle of Fort St. George to 
'the sea, for the purpose of carrying oflF the tilth from the Black Town. 

1826: 

A bridge built across the Bonally nullah, the lanindary of the Bri¬ 
tish and Mysore territories, on the high road from Cauoaiiore to 
Mysore and Madras. 

Continuation of the excavation of the Coorm river, from the old 
female a.«ylum to Anderson's Bridge, 

A drain of two arches constructed on the west esplanade of Black 
Town near the Basin Bridge. 

A bridge built over the Coorm river, and three roads leading to the 
bridge raised and new laid. 

The road across the swamp from the fort oi tl:e pettah at Masuli- 
jiatam repaired. 

1827: 

Erection of a monument, of a choultry and tank, at Goote, and the 
sinking of wells at Putteekondah, in honour of Sir T. Munro’s me¬ 
mory : in progress. 

Construction mf a bridge across a nullah hciween Alliporam and 
Ganjain, in the main road through the Northern Circars. 

Erection of a stone bridge over the Jacklee nullah, to secure a per¬ 
manent communication between Kamptee and Nagpore. 

1828 : 

Formation of a new road from the Wallajah bridge, to the bar on 
the south side of the beach at Madras, annexing safety railings and 
poles, and fortifying the banks of the river. 

The mission church in the Black Town enlarged and improved. 

The lighthouse in Fort 8t. George repaired. 

Repairs made to Anderson’s Bridge. 

Construction of a causeway over the ditch at the drawbridge of the 
Mysore gateway, and one over that at the Bangalore gateway of the 
fort of Seringapatam. 

Formation of a road from Madras to Bangalore. (I’his work has 
been completed to Poonamallec, but beyond that place the work has 
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I)ecn restricted to the object of, makiiip; it passable for carts and ord¬ 
nance carriages.) 

1823: 

Military road through Coorg. 

Construction of a cutwal’s choultry at Jaulnah. 

Erection of a bridge ov^r the Wootary nullah, at Fort St. George. 

The bar of the Coram river ]>artially opened at Chepauk, with a 
view of obtaining a supjily of water from the sea by filtration. 

Bire<'tion of a wall and cast-inm railing round the church at St. 
Thomas's Mount. 

1830: 

The construction of an anicut across Ibe Kendalscroo river in 
Nellore. 

The reform of a portion of the grand anient in the bank of the 
Cavery at Trichinopoly. 

'J’he repair of the Histee Ghaut in Ganaru. 

1811. Bombay. 

The formation of a new road from Bancoote to Mimdgaunt. 

Repair of the old docks ; the completion of the slope in the doch- 
yard for raising timber: the rebuilding the slip in the dockyard; the 
rinnoval of the dam ; and the forming an ordnance wharf. 

Erection of a church at Surat: finished in 1823. 

1815: 

Formation of a road from Bandorah to Gorabunder. 

ISlIi: 

Erection of a Scotch church: completed in 1818. 

Construction of a. chapel at Colabba authorized : is now in progness 
on a new and more simple plan than was at first designed. 

1817: 

Excavation of a tank at Bohur. 

A chapel proposed to be substituted for an unoccupied barrack at 
Tannah, as a place of worship: completed by Government in 1821!. 

A new mint recommended by Government; finished in 1830. 

1820; 

The Committee aqueduct for supplying the lower part of the Black 
Town with fresh water, and the Byculla tank, undertaken: finished 
in 1824. 

Captain Hawkins's plan for draining the flats of Bombay by the 
Woorlee channel, adopted. 

A church erected in the Northern Concun. 
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1821 : 

Rupees 20,000 expended by a native on a quan-y near flj'culla, to 
increase the supply of water; also a building: for the accommodation 
of travellers; and a large tank at Bandreah in the island of Salsette : 
undertaken and sanctioned by order of Government. 

A chapel at Poonah, authorized : iinishe(| in 1823. 

1822; 

A new wharf constructed at the port of Boinhav. 


1824: 

Construction of a town hall undertaken : not yet completed. 

182.';: 

Military road from the South Mahratta countiy to the coast, 

A church erected at Dapooree; also churches in the east zillah 
north of the Myhee, and at Baroda, and a Roman Catholic chapel at 
Colabba. 

Road from Nassick to BheuTidy : in progress. 

1826: 

Improvement of Sion causeway. 

A chain suspension bridge over the Moolia river applied for by 
Government; a wooden bridge at less cost substituted in 1830. 

Construction of a new observatory sanctioned ; finished in 18.30. 

Construction of a church at Mhow authorized. 

1827: 

Improvement of the Bhore Ghaut proposed; Captain Hughes’s 
plan for constructing a road up to Poona, accepted: the work in 
progress. 

A church built at Kirkhee. 

Road from Malligaum to Surat finished. 

1828: 

Construction of bungalows at Malabar Point, and formation of a 
botanical garden at Dapooree undertaken : not yet completed. 

1831: 

Sanction and subscription of Government for a church to be 
erected at Byculla by the inhabitants of Bombay. 
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SURVEYS. 

Trianoui.ation. 

Since the year 1^14 the Meridional Arc has been extended from 
Uaumergidda to Seronj by Colonel Lambton and Captain Everest, 
bein'; in distance north and south six degrees of latitude. 

A tract of connti-y has afto been triangulated in the Nizam’s domi¬ 
nions, of the extent of about 30,000 s'juare miles, by Colonel Lamb- 
ton and Captain Everest. 

A chain of triangles has been carried from Seronj to within 50 
miles of Calcutta, a distance of about 12® of longitude, for the pur¬ 
pose of connecting that place with the Meridional Arc; the position 
of all the principal towns in the lino of route has also been deter¬ 
mined. 

Tuioonometbicai, Si.BVEYs whicli are connected by Triangulation 
with the Meridional Arc : 


Madras i icsidencj * Square Mtlus. 

Travancore and Cochin . 10,000 

South Coiinbatoor . 4,000 

Dindigt.'. 1,800 

Trichinipoly . 3,000 

Koorg. 2,200 

Soonda and Balgy . 2,400 

Guntoor. 5,000 

Masulipatam. 5,000 

Rajal.oiundry and Elloor. 7,000 

Vizagapatam. 6,000 

Part of the Nizam’s dominions . 13,000 

Bombay Presidency: 


The Deccan Survey as far as it is finished^ 
comprehends Dharwar; the Rajah of 1 
•Sattara’s dominions; the Rajah of Ko- I 
lapore’s dominions, &c.; the Northern ‘ ’ 

and Southern Concan ; part of Poonah, 
Bombay, &c. 


Bengal Presidency: 

Bhopal . 7,000 

Bundelcund . 16,000 

The country between Bundelcund and Pa- > g 

lamow.. ’ 

Benares. 3,000 

The Dooab . 2,500 

Burdwan . 4,000 
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Trioonometrioai. Surveys, but whirli nro not conneotod with the 


Meridional Arc : Square Miles. 

Mountainous Districts. 16,000 

Ajmere . 4,000 

Hurriana . 3,500 

Part of the Sunderbunds.^. 800 

Assam. 15,000 

Sylhet. 4,000 

Munnipoor. 5,000 

Chittajfong . 4,000 

Cuttack. 6,000 

Part of Kattywar and Gujerat . 9,000 

Bhoj .!. 4,000 

Kandcish . 7if'00 


East-India House, > 
Nov. 1831. f 


J. Mil.!., 

Examiner of India Correspondence. 


The comprehensive evidence of Holt Mackenzie during 
this year, adds thus to the foregoing:— 

“ The church establishment has been largely added to ; there haY’o 
been various new calls upon the government .for support to charitable 
institutions which have been multiplied,—the education of the people 
has been better provided for,— a liberal allowance has been given to 
a fund established for the jmrposc of providing retiring annuities to 
civil, servants and surveys and public works have been undertaken on a 
latg’er scale,” &c.* 

At other places the same witness speaks of what in 
reality is the best criterion of a government, “ the improve¬ 
ment of the country, by which,” he says, “ I mean ex¬ 
tended tillage, enlarged commercial dealings, and aug¬ 
mented population.” On this important point it will be 
necessary to quote the opinion of an acute observer, 
the late Bishop Heber, who, from his previous travels in 


• In Madras, for instance, one road through Nellore cost j 610,000; 
the bridges throughout the counti-y are maintained by government, 
and are almost innumerable; as fur example across one road in the 
Madras territory, in the space of thirty miles, there are one hundred 
bridges of from one to ten arches. The sums of money laid out for 
tanks (water reservoirs) have been very great; in 18&, under the 
Madras government alone, X120,000 were expended. 
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other parts of Asia and Europe was well qualified to 
judge of the actual condition of the Company’s subjects. 

liishap Heber'x Vinv of the hnproveim.nl in the East-India Compa¬ 
ny's Territories, -o Soutlu-rn Malwa from a more wilderness is now 
a frarden,” p. 14. “ During the years of trouble, Malwa (except 

in tlie neighbourhood of foltificd towns and among' the most inaccessi¬ 
ble mountains) was entirely depopulated. All the villages hereabout 
had emigrated chiefly into Uerar, Candeish, and the Deckan; and 
some had become servants and camp followers to the British army, 
till, within the last three or four years, they returned each man to his 
inheritance, on hearing that they might do so with safety,” p. 98. 

“ Every where, making duo allowances for I be late great droughts 
and consequent scareitv, amounting almost to absolute famine, with its 
dreadful attendant evils of pestilence and the weakening of all moral 
ties ; the country seems to thrive under its present system of Govern¬ 
ment. The burdens of the peasantry are decidedly less in amount 
and collected in a less oppressive manner, than under the old monar¬ 
chy. The English name is therefore popular with all, hut those who 
are inevitably great losers by our coming—the courtiers of the Peisb- 
wa, such of the trailers as lived by the splendor of his Gourt, and pro¬ 
bably, though this does not appear, the Brahmins;” p. 211. 

“ Though our influence has not done the good which might he 
desired or expected in Central India, that which has been done, is 
really considerable. Except from the poor Bheels, and from the few 
gangs of marauders which still lurk in different parts of the country, 
that country is now at peace; and how slight are these dangers, and 
how easy to be borne are the oppressions of the native rajas, in com¬ 
parison with the annual sw-arm of Pindarrie horsemen, who robbed, 
burned, ravished, enslaved, tortured, and murdered over the whole ex¬ 
tent of territories from the Runn to the Bay of Bengal? While their 
inroads are remembered, to say nothing of Jeswunt Uao, Holkar, and 
Ameer Khan, the coming of the English cannot but be considered as 
a blessing; and I only hope, that loeinay not destroy the reverenee and 
awful regard, with which our nation is still looked up to here;" 
vol. 2, p. 74. 

“ The country people seem content and thriving; p. 114. 

The Bishop anti Archdeacon Corrie, give the following 
description of the country ;— 

Sept. IS.—“ W^e passed Mirzapoor, the size and apparent opulence 
of which surprised me, as it is a place of no ancient importance or 
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renown, has grown up completely since the English power lias been 
established here; and under our government, is only an interior civil 
station, with a few native troops. Jt is, however, a very great town, 
as large, I should think, as I'atna, with many handsome native houses, 
and a vast number of mosques and temples, numerous and elegant 
bungalows in its outskirts; and on the opposite side of the river, a 
great number of boats of all kinds, mooA‘d at its ghats, and is com¬ 
puted to contain between 2 and .300,(100 people.” 

“ This is indeed a most rich and striking land. Here, in the space 
of little more than 200 miles, along the same river, 1 have jiassed six 
towns, none of them less populous than Chester,—two (Patna and 
Mirzapoor), more so than Birmingham ; and one, Benaies, more peo¬ 
pled than any city in Europe, except London or Paris! And this, 
besides villages innumerable. I obsencd to Mr. Ctirrie,* that! had 
expected to find agriculture in Hindustan in a flourishing state, but 
the great cities ruined, in consequence of the ruin of the Mussulman 
nobles. He answered, that certainly very many ancient families had 
gone to decay, but he did not think the gap had been ever perccjitible 
in bis time, in this part of India, since it had been more filled up by a 
new order rising from thoiniddling classes, whose wealth had, during 
his recollection, increased very greatly. Far indeed from those cities 
whi(rh we had already passed decaying, .iiost of them had much 
increased in the number of their houses ; and i!i what is a sure sign of 
wealth in India, the number and neatness of their gbiits and temples 
since he was last here. Nothing, be said, was plainer to him, from 
the multitude of little improvements of this kind, of small temples and 
bungalows, partly in the European style, but obviously inhabited by 
natives, that wealth was becomings more abundant among the mid¬ 
dling ranks; and that such of them as arc rich, are not afraid of 
appearing so. The great cities in the Doab, he said, were indeed 
scenes of desolation. The whole country round Delhi and Agra, 
when he first saw it, was filled with the marbled ruins of nullas, mos- 
(jues, and palaces, with the fragments of tanks and canals, and the ves¬ 
tiges of inclosures. But this ruin ha<l occurred before the British 
arms had extended thus far, and while the country was under the 
tyranny and never ending invasions of the Persians, Afl'ghans, and 
Mahrattas. Even here a great improvement had taken place befinc 
he left Agra, and he hoped to find a much greater on his return. 
He apprehended that on the w'hole, all India had gained under Bri¬ 
tish rule, except, perhaps, Dacca and its neighbourhood, where the 
manufactures had been nearly ruined;” p. .314. 

• This respected gentleman has been in India, I believe, thirty or 
forty years. 
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In another place the lamented Heber says— 

“ < )n(> of the stronf'-est proofs that 1 have mot with of tlie satisfac¬ 
tion of the Hindoos with their rulers, was the mutual felicitations 
which the archdeacon overheard between two villajfers near Cawn- 
{K)re, and which was not intended for his ear. ‘ A (rood rain this for 
the bread,’ said one of the villapers to another; ‘ yes,’ was the an¬ 
swer, ‘ and a good government under which a man may eat his bread 
in safety.’ ” 

But Bishop Ilcber is not the only testimony on which the 
shadows of partiality cannot be cast; Major General Sir 
Lionel Smith, K.C.B., an old king’s officer who visited va¬ 
rious parts of India, resided there a great number of 
years, and wlio describes himself as very partial to the 
natives, says— 

“ 1 slumUJ Mjv t]M‘ condition of tlu‘ |hh»})U‘ 1j;k! Iiccn highly ame¬ 
liorated !)y tin- t’ovorninent sinci- tiu* conquest,*' (.>532).—“ Do not 
\on tliink the people are hotter protected, and lliat they pay less than 
under tlio nati\e troveniiiuenf P yU Yes; tlie u^tivernnuMit in several 
had years made ri hiisdoiis to them in the amount of thelaxes,'’ (550H). 

—I should be glad to kuow' when tlie British government 
remitteil the taxes in this country at periods of general dis¬ 
tress !•' 

]\Ir. Robertson, in his interesting remarks on tlie civil 
government of India, thus allude.s to the condition of .the- 
pwiple, and tlie cultivation of the country— 

“ f have never sen ed in the Benares province, hut of Behar T can 
s]>oak with confidence us being eulti\ ated to an extent that, in many 
jihices, hardly lea\es room for carriage roads. The people do not 
generally hear any inarhs of poverty. 

“ r have, as magistrate of Patna, often been surprised at the rea¬ 
diness with which fines of twenty or thirty rupees, commutahlc into 
only one month’s imprisonment, have been paid by common villagers; 
and my own belief i.s, that the labouring peasantry of that province 
are, with reference to the climate and their wants, fully as well off as 
the peasantry of Enghmd, certainly, beyond all comparison, in a 
better condition than the same clas.s in Ireland, and in many parts of 
Scotland.” 

Mr. Harris, an extensive indigo planter, in speaking of 
the condition of the jieasantry during the years when they 

0 0 



fell under his observation, from 1808 to 1822, says—“ their 
condition was greatly improved latterly, from the time I 
first went there, to the time I came away; their houses 
were better, and their condition greatly improved,” (Lords, 
4288).—“ The wliole country (the district of Tip|)erah) is 
cultivated like a garden,* there is not a spot of ground 
where they could feed a bullock on, scarcely,” (4279). 

These may be unpalateahle truths for Mr. Crawfurd 
and Mr. Rickards; hut for public gratification I will 
proceed with a few more demonstrations of the tyrannical 
government of the East-India Company. 

W. Malcolm Fleming, an Indian judge, was asked 
(Lords, 1141) : 

“ Did the country iiiiijrove durinjf tiic time vf)U were acquainted 
with it P—V'ory much." 

“ IHl. Both in population and in wealth ':'—Yes. 

“ 11.50. Did it appear to you that there wa.s more agricultural 
capital in the country when you left it than when von went to it?— 
Yes; certainly, much more. 

“ 1152. Was there more applied to the cultivation of land ?—Yea. 

“ 1153. Was there more applied to mamifactures or trade'r--1 do 
not think that there was; hut there was a great deal more land 
brought into cultivation. 

“ 1154. Did the people appear to von more comfortable than when 
vou first knew it ?—Much more so. 

“1155. Were the zemindars becoming rich?—I do not know that 
they were becoming rich, they were becoming much more extra¬ 
vagant. 

“ 1156. Did their extravagance induce them to obtain European 
luxuries'?—No; I do not think it did.” 

Mr. Christian described the whole country to be im¬ 
proved, and, with reference to the upper provinces, parti- 
ticularly stated, that “ cultivation has extended very 
considerably,” (Lord.s, 905). 

Mr. R. D. Mangles, says— 

* Vide conclusion of the chapter, on “ Kevenue,”for Mr. .1. Cob- 
bett's similar descrijttion of cultivation under the metayer system in 
Italy. 



'I'ho iiic-<>me» of the proprietors of land in the lower proviiiee'', 
taken on the averaire, are e<|n!it to the frovermnent revenue; all agri- 
enltural prcxluee Ini'* risen very cousiderabl), and the extension of 
enltivation is very great," (Lords, p. 5!)). 

Mr. Sullivan describes the “ progress of ytopulation, 
increase of stock, iiiiprovcnients in agriculture, and the 
creation of capital employed in ilifferent works in Coiniba- 
toor,” ((\)imnons, ()79). 

Mr. Rickards liimself admits the “ efforts of the govern¬ 
ment for the encouragement of agriculture,” (2809). 

Air. Fortescue describes the pojtulation of the Delhi 
territory its raytitlly increasing,” (l.ords, 459); and in 
anotlier jtlace tints depicts the blessings whicli have resulted 
from the occupation of the country by the liast-India 
Company. 

“ djti. I>i(l thi; people iippear to he Mitislied with the administra¬ 
tion of justiee'r—1 do think they wt-re partienlarlv so. 

“ 1l' 7. Has the revenue inereased in that country of late wars, 
since we tir-st got pi'ssession of it - - Lxtreinelv ; almost hetoml cal 
culatioii. 

“4:28. And the poi>nlation y—Yes; and the population also. When 
we t(u»k possession there u'ere tdiout (iOd deserted x-illacos ; When i 
came awav, there were ahout IdU of them that had heen re-peopled. 
ap;aiti, cliietly h' the deseetidanls of those ulio had a jnoprietary 
right in those villai;i ', and this in eonseijueiice of our udmiuistratioii 
(March 1830, Lordsj. 

While on the siihjcci of deserted villages, I cannot help 
directing the retider’s attention to an Appendix in Sir John 
Malcolm’s Central India, in whicli will be seen detailed 
accounts of the villages restored, or rather recovered from 
the tigers and wild animals who were their sole inmates. 
The total of khalsa or government villages re-peopled 
in Holkar’s country, were— 

In 1818.mimhcr -0!) 

1819 . 343 

18220 . 508 

Leaving of villages uninhabited, but since peopled, 543. 
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In Dhar, the restorations of villages were— 


In 1818.number 28 

1819 . 08 

1820 . 52 

Leaving then iiniiiliabited. 217 

In Dewas, the villages restored were— 

In 1818.number 35 

1819 . 106 

Leaving then uninhabited. I tl 

In Bhopal, the restorations were— 

In 1817.number 9(i.') 

1818 .302 

1819 . 219 

1820 . 267 

Leaving untenanted . 813 


In many places, not only were hundreds of villages left 
roofless, but the wretched inhabitants, when returning to 
them on the establishment of our sway, were devoured by 
the numerous tigers that overran the country. Clapt. 
Ambrose despatched to his superior authority in 1818, a 
list of the people killed by these ferocious animals in one 
district within the year, amounting to eighty-six ! The 
names of the individuals and the villages they belonged 
10 , were stated in the return : Sir John Malcolm says an 
intelligent native gave the number of men killed by the 
tigers in 1818, at one hundred and fifty; in conscijuence 
of the exertions of Government, much fewer lost their 
lives in 1819, and in 1820 scarcely any. In several other 
parts of India also, on the restoration of tranquillity, the 
tigers disputed with the returning peasantry for the pos¬ 
session of the villages. Such is the country which, within 
ten or twelve years, has been reclaimed from the lair of 
wild beasts, and repeopled by men. 

Enough has been said to shew the present state of 
India;—a few words as to its condition under the native 















princes may not be amiss, altliough the fearful details in 
the first chapter sufficiently illustrate the unfortunate 
situation of its inhabitants. Colonel Briggs thus describes 
the state of Candcish : 

4018. “ Was it in ii very unsettled state when you went there?—It 
was in a very iiiisottle<l state, and had been so for the last thirty tears 
previous to our taking possession of the eountry. It had been overrun 
l)y hands of freebooters; 1 believe there were at different times about 
eitfhty distinct bodies, \vhi<di liad been in the habit of ravaitin;; the 
eountry ; this was tin- cause of its beiu"; very much depopulated. I 
think I, loo out id', I believe, 700 villa(jcs, for I nieiely speak from 
reeidleelimi, were remlei'ed i/. (ilhujclhi r : and those which re¬ 

mained were open to the pilla^fes of a race of peojile denominated 
Bheels. 'J'hese people are siipjioseil bv some to be the ahori^jines of 
the country; hut they have been fora lone period attached to villafjes 
as p^uardians or watcliiiieu, with certain iuinmnities in land and fees 
from the people tbenisehes. 'I'lie I'onscipienei' of those rava^-es de- 
|>rived tin inhabitants of th(‘ means oi supportiu;; the Bheels, who 
went into the lii'Is, and were in the habit of attackin;r the villa;res.‘' 

Of tlic Nagpurc territories Mr. Jenkins thus speaks;— 

“ I had scarcely arrived at Nagpoor in 1807, before I .saw 
the whole country in a bl.aze, and almost every village 
burning within a few miles of the city of Nagjtoor, and 
this going on from year to year!” (Lortls, 2197). 

Mr. Jenki'.s stated that the people were very well satis¬ 
fied with the atlministration of justice while we had tln5^ 
country ; their Lordships then enquiretl,— 

2207 . “ From your own observation, when you went there had vou 
reason to lielieve that the people were satisfied wdth the native g-overn- 
inent ?—Far fnmi it; for they had little protection from foreign 
invasion. The Tindarees were vonxlmitlt) ravagimf the country; and 
the Rajah's troops, if they wen^ sent to suppress them, plunderrd 
them ; and the zemindars plundered the ryots in the districts immedi¬ 
ately near them.” 

This picture of paradise Mr. Rickards applies to the 
territories under the government of the East-India Com¬ 
pany ; do the facts contained in this work prove or dis- 



j)rove Mr. llickards' allegations Mr. Jenkins states, that 
(luring the eight or nine years that Nagpoor was under the 
control of the Company, twelve or fourteen additional 
banking houses were established, the agricultural class to 
every appearance jH)ssessed more wealth, the expenditure 
of the Rajah was reduced, and an annual sur]>lus of near 
five lacs of rupee.s created. 

I might fill pages upon pages with testimony equally 
as conclusive as that of Colonel Briggs and Mr. Jenkins; I 
therefore pass on to notice an assertion of Mr. Rickards, 
that “ tile value of money in India has not undergone a 
visible fchangc, and that as the money-prices of grain and 
other commodities and the wages of lalaiur, have under¬ 
gone no change since the establishment of the British Go¬ 
vernment in India, we may conclude that the value of 
money has, throughout this jxiriod, been equally steady,” 
(Vol. I. page 598). I can prove that in this assertion Mr. 
Rickards has also erred. I here may be permitted to take 
leave of that gentleman’s writings, and in doing so, to 
express iny unfeigned regret that in the hurry of compo¬ 
sition, and from a natural warmth of temperament, I 
fear I may have used harsh language in exposing Mr. 
Rickards’ mis-statements; the preceding chapters were each 
written in little more than a single day, never perused by 
any other person, nor reperused by the author until sent to 
press; there is therefore allowance to be craved, not only 
for defectiveness of composition, but also for acerbity of 
language, which in c(X)ler moments, or by older men, 
would probably not have been used. I know nothing of 
Mr. Rickards or Mr. Oawfurd but as public men,* they 
are, I believe, double my age, and have both been long 
engaged in the stormy conflicts of political warfare; it 
will be sufficient therefore to add, that in zealously endea- 
* Their privnte characters are reputed as estimable. 



vouring to refute the uncandid, unfair, and I must add, 
ungenerous statements of those individuals, I have had no 
petty object in view ; so far from it, I would indeed obli¬ 
terate the whole work, although printed up to the present 
sheet, if I thought it, contained a passage which would 
bear the appearance of being intentionally designed to 
wound the feelings of any person. The reader, if he has 
ever had the misfortune to be an author, will pardon this 
deviation, and proceed with me to my final reply to Mr. 
Rickards respecting there being no change in the wages of 
labour or of commodities in India, since the establishment 
of the British Government. The following table has been 
prepared by the Statistical Ilejwrter at Bombay, Colonel 
Sykes, and laid before the Parliamentary Committee whose 
labours have just closed : 

Comparison ol'the Wa«es of Autipicers and other Pubi.ic Ser- 
VANTS, under the Pkishwa’.s and British (ioveunments in the 
Dckhein, in 1^-8 and 1814. 

Under the British Under the 
rule in 182$. Peishwtt's in 1814. 


Head carpenter. Rupees 

Common ditto . 

Two sawyers. 

Head smith . 

smith . 

Head armourer. 

File man. 

Hammer man . 

Head leather worker . 

Head bricklayer . 

Tailor . 

Chief of dooly bearers . 

Groom* . 

Camel man . 

Head of Palankeen Hamals . 


Monthly W^es. 

25,35, and 45 
15 

15 and 221 
25 and 30 
15 and 221 
30 
15 

6,8 and 131 
15 

25 and 35 

91 

15 and 20 
8 

7 and 9 
15 


Monthly Wages. 

IS, 20,40- 
12 
8 

20 

12 

20 

12 

7 

12 

15 and 20 
6 

5 

5 

10 


* Under the Peishwa’s g^overnment, one man attended on two horses, 
and one man on two camels. 



















The PiiicK of (iRAiN, PuLSK,and other Autiolks under the respec¬ 
tive Aoministiiations. 



1 Under the nritish 

1 rule in 182U. 

Under the 
I*ci.<‘hwas’ in 


I / 

Seers. 

Seers. 

Rice (Piitnee) . per Rupee 

■ 16 

l:i 

Ditto (Anibesnor). 

i;j 


Wheat. 

is 

U 

.loaree (Aiidropoffon Sporzliuin). 

.tL’ 

21 

IBajrec (Pauicuni spicutinu). 


•7 

Dhall (( Mi'us Cajan) . 

1 16 

11 

(thee (elarihed bolter). 

2 

U 


This table not only refutes Mr. Iliektirtls, hut eoiilirms 
the .statements of the several authorities c|uote(l its to tlii' 
improved condition of the country ; for if the jtrice of 1‘ood 
be augmenti'd in the Dukhun (or Deckhan) and the rtite 
of wajres be simultaneously increased, there can be no 
stronger preatf of prosperity, not only in that part of India 
referred to, but also in tliose j)arts which have been longer 
under the possession of the Kast-India (’omj)any. Colonel 
Galloway, adverting to the “ increase of cultivation and 
the high ])riee the husbandman now receives for the pro¬ 
duce of his lalmur” (Law and Constitution of India, 
‘p. 198) says, “ I have in many parts of tlie ceded and 
conquered provinces seen grain selling at twenty-five 
seers* per rupee, w'here we were credibly informed by the 
natives that one hundred and twenty seers, were often even 
generally j)rocurable for that sum.” 

As regards Bengal, I made i)articular inquiry in 1830 on 
the subject; and the authority from whom I received the 
following statements, is Dwarkanaut Tagore, than whom 
no man in Bengal is better qualiflc'd t») make them. The 
increase of wealth throughout Bengal-f- has been most 
• A socr is 2 lbs. 

+ band is now worth 67 years’ purchase «f the revenue 










rapid; notwithstanding the disadvantages under which the 
agriculturists labour, by the English markets lieing shut 
against their raw and manufactured produce, and the 
great number of artizans tlirown out of employment by 
the introduction of p’ece goods, &c. from this country, 
land purcliaswl in Calcutta thirty years ago for fifteen 
rujtees, is now worth, and wouhl readily sell for, three liun- 
dred. Ten years ago a labourer in (!alcutta received tw'o 
rupees per irajiitii, now he is not satisfied with less than 
four or five ru])ees per montli, *■' and there is even a scarcity 
of workmen ; twelve field labourers were formerly to be 
had for less tlian one rupee a day, now lialf that number 
could not l)e liad at that rate of wages. A cabinet-maker 
was glad to obtain eight ru])ees a month, for the exercise 
of his sl.iil, now he reatlily obtaii\s sixteen or twenty 
rujtees for tin- same ))eriod ; I need not go through the 
other classi's of handicraftsmen or labourers, all have 
risen in a like proportion ; and as to the ])rice of food, 
it is sufficient to state one article as a criterion : rice, the 
staff’of life in Hengal, was wont to be sold at eight annas 
(half a rupee) per maund (eiglity-two lbs.), its price lias 
increased foir fold, being now averaged iit two rupees per 
maund. In fine, a new order of society has sprung intf'.' 
existence that was before unknown, the country being 
heretofore divided between the few nobles, in whose hands 
the wealth of the land was concentrated, and the bulk of 
the people, who were in a state of abject poverty ; from the 
latter have arisen a middle rank which will form the connect¬ 
ing link between the government and the mass of the nation. 


* Mr. Cok‘l)rookc says, in 1801 in Iiia Husbamlrv i)f Bengal, that 
“ a cultivator entertains a labourer for every Jilough, and pays him 
wages, on an average, one rupee per inonsein, and iit some districts, 
no( lialf a rupee pi’r incnsom;” this ivas at a period when not 
oiie-tbird of the land of a zemindiirry was cultivated, whereas 
now there is frequently not an acre on an estate untilled. 
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The advantages to be derived from this change are 
incalculable;—whenever sucli an order of men have been 
created, freedom and prosperity have followed in their 
train. Do we need example.^ I^ook at England after the 
Norman conquest, when the people were serfs, and the 
feudal Barons were the very counterparts of the Indian 
zemindars; but watch the progress of society up to 
the Eighth Henry, when wealth beeunie more eijually 
diffused ; and continue the view until the jK)wer »)f the 
middle ranks became so paramount, tiuit the son of a 
butcher (as some say) dethroned and caused the decapi¬ 
tation of his monarch, making the military republic of 
England feared and admired by the world. 

The country of the foaming Guadalquiver is a melan¬ 
choly illustration of a nation possessing but two ranks of 
society, w'herc the most beggarly Asturian, who can sup¬ 
port a bare existence without mental or bodily lalmur, 
claims the rank of an Hildalgo, and strongly reminds one 
of the lazy proud “ Suwars,” so admirably delineated by 
Bishop Heber, as quoted in the earlier part of this work. 
Look at Hungary and other places, where the peasantry 
are sold with the soil; in fact, in every country where 
■•-there have been only two extremes of society, mental and 
bodily despotism have supervened. The Ea.st-lndia Com¬ 
pany’s government have broken through that curse,—they 
have annihilated a feudalism which has ever marked an 
age of barbarism. It is true, that society has Iteen levelled ; 
that the slavish dependence of the low, upon the high caste, 
has been severed ; and millions of human beings are now, 
for the first time, learning to know their own worth; to be 
conscious that, by industry, talent, and integrity, they may 
elevate themselves to the foremost rank of society, and 
“ redeemed, regenerated, and disenthralled,” the meanest 
Indian peasant may hurl defiance at any petty tyrant, who, 
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from the insolence of office, alleged liereditary rights, or 
domineering Brahminical priesthood, may still foolishly 
think to retain longer in subjection a submissive people, 
who had, alas! too long licked the dust of the earth. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

SUMMARY OF THE I’UECHDING < HAPTEUS. 

The reader vvlio lias done me tlie honour of perusing 
the preceding chapters, will not have failed to perceive 
that strong and salient expressions have accompanied the 
eliciting of a fact, when conducive to the interests of 
truth; it is tixi late now to recall them, wliatever regret 
the author may feel for tlieir ajijiearance; tliey are, how¬ 
ever, hut as the chafl’ to the grain, which although aug¬ 
menting tile bulk deteriorate not the substance, and may 
be easily given to the idle hree/e ; hut as the sentiments of 
an individual, when commenting on an authenticatctl cir¬ 
cumstance, from which ei erj’ person is authorized to draw 
his own conclusions, may to some hear the semblance of 
jiartiality, the author feels it due io himself as well as to 
the cause of justice to state, that whatever way the Legis¬ 
lature may adjudicate the claims of the Honourable East- 
. India Company, is to him, in his private capacity, a matter 
of no moment; for, being without the slightest jirospcct of 
employment in England, and abhorring a life of idleness, he 
is impelled to seek, on Continental Europe, a held for the 
exercise of that jKilitical and commercial knowledge which he 
acquired as a medical officer in his Majesty’s navy, or as a 
private individual in various parts of the globe. Were 
he actuated by feelings of hostility to a country to 
which he owes nothing, hut for which without arro¬ 
gance he may say he has exerted himself much,* his 

• Tlic author may he permitted to state, that from the commence¬ 
ment to the close of the diseussioicvon the Reform hill, ho conducted 
a popular London Journal (Thv United Kinydum,), in which the best 
and dearest interests of the Mritish public were advocated with a zeal 

which 
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talents, however feeble, would, on mature reflection, be 
devoted to the downfall of the East-India Com])any ; but 
thou|r|) adverse fate may some day {dace liim in op{)osition 
to the ‘ meteor flag,’ under which it was once his pritie to 
ser\e, he cannot help regarding England, with all her 
faidts, as the cradle of civilization, the resting-{)lace t)f 
religion, and the asylum of liberty. Apologizing for 
these {prefatory remarks, wliich it is anxiously ho{)ed will 
|)revent a misconception of motives, the following summary 
of facts are olfcred, and res(iectfully asserted !o have been 
{)roved in the foregoing {tages ; 

1st. 'I'he est.ablislnnent of the East-India Com{jany was 
coeval with the dawn of llritish maritime greatness. 

J2d. 'I'hrough many revolving years of internal com¬ 
motion jini.l foreign war, the East-India Com{iany ex- 
{)ended an immense quantity of blood and treasure, in 
ac(|uiring for England a footing in the eastern hemis|ihefe, 
and ultimately .I s{)lendid dominion, which justly deserves 
to be ti'rnied the brightest jewel in the llritish diadem. 


wliii'li tiiislicon n)>|irpciatcd by tho pooplc of tlio mosi n niotc depen- 
doiicio'j <d'the eiiii>ii (’, as jitlestod in tlx’ir joiirnjds ; nor did he rosign 
his anliioiis post until tlii> frooiloin of Ivimbiml (and with lior destiny 
tliat of till win ’ ' a- plai-od, on what ho (rusts may provo, an iinpe- 
ri.sliahlo Inisis for fntiiro prospority. This exposition is madu booaiis-e 
llio writor is a porfoct stransor in (iroat liritain; and hooauso his 
own uTifortiinato ooiin(r\ (on whose troidtlod waters Iio wtnild gladly 
pour the oil oi' poaco) may doinand his Iminhlo oxortions. While it 
is inadnoss on (ho part of IMinistors to onforco tho oollootion of tithe 
for (he pvriii'tiHil support of tho I’rotostant Church in Ireland, the 
Irish should rocolloot, (hat in desiring to he free, (hey must reiueinhor 
to he just; this would not he aoeoniplished by giving to a landlord 
a tenth which he tiad net or pureha-sed, or hereditarily acipiired. The 
announceinent of (loverninent, that on the demise of existing in- 
eumheids, a portion of tithes, as they fall in, would he appropriated 
to national objects, such as schools, hospitals, and charitable insti¬ 
tutions, would tranquillize the country; the attempt to perpetuate 
them for their present use will c tuse the shedding of much blood, a 
severing of the legislative union, and, snbsequenlly, a series of end¬ 
less disputes, if not of warfare, b^ween both eiaintrics! Who, that 
wishes well to Knglatid and Ireland, can calmly contemplate the 
possibility of such terrible events! 
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3d. That, however advantageous to England, such con¬ 
quests were not made at the expense of humanity; on 
the contrary, the arms of the Company were ever turned 
against despotism, and employed for the relief of the 
feeble, the indigent, and the oppressed. 

4th. That to the combined efforts of the East-India 
Company's capital, skill, and patriotism, England is in¬ 
debted for the vast commerce which she now enjoys with 
India and China.* 

5th. That since the Legislature in 1814 authorized an 
open trade with India, no pains have been spared by the 
East-India Company to extend the commerce between both 
countries. 

6th. That the declining export trade from India to En¬ 
gland, has been caused by Parliament retaining prohibitory 
duties on the raw and manufactured produce of the former 
country, with one exception (indigo). 

7th. That by examining the quantity as well as the 
value of the trade between England and India, it will be 
seen (allowing for fortuitous and propitious events, which 
arose in 1815) no actual increase of commerce has taken 
place. 

8th. That the great sale of cotton goods in the East 
has been caused by annihilating the trade of many thou¬ 
sand Hindoos, and not in consequence of any unforeseen 
markets having been created. 

9th. That the Hindoos justly complain, that while the 
ports of their country are open for many articles of 
Ei^sh produce, duty free, the remainder being subject 
to a very slight import tax, the markets of Great Britain 
are virtually closed against their staples, (sugar, coffee, 

• Vide the summing up chapter of “ the Past and Present State 
of the Tea Trade of England, and of the Continents of Europe and 
America.” 



rum, &c.) and the means of repairing the injury done to 
the native manufacturers denied them. 

10th. Tliat for England to demand the right of supply¬ 
ing the Hindoos with Liverpool salt, would (independent 
of its violation of native prejudices) be the means of 
throwing one million of Hindoos out of employment, and 
necessitate the Bengal and Madras governments to obtain 
a revenue on some other articles equal to that now lightly 
and uninquisitorially collected. 

11th. That the assertions put forth respecting the con¬ 
dition of Moluimhees, or salt manufacturers are untrue. 

12th. That with reference to ‘ Colonization,’ the natives 
of India arc averse to it; that the object of the Company 
in prohibiting the })urchase of land by Euro})eans in India, 
or their indiscriminate resort thereto, has not been from any 
.selfish considerations, but with a view to preserve their 
subjects in the undisputed jmssession of their landed pro¬ 
perty, and to ))r(vent a violation of their prejudices or 
feelings. 

13th. That the landed revenue of Hindustan is neitlier 
so opj)ressive in its nature nor so exorbitant in amount as 
has been frcaji'cidly stated ; that its reduction is impracti¬ 
cable, and its substitution for an excise, income, or houst'- 
taxj inqwssible, and that the revenue and debt of India 
is, in proportion to the population, less than that of any 
state in Europe or America. 

14th. That the Company’s Government have done every 
thing in reason to extend the blessings of a well conducted 
press, to enlighten the |)eople entrusted to their care, and 
to check inhuman or immoral practices. 

ISth. That free political institutes, however advan¬ 
tageous to a country, arc not the sole means of im¬ 
proving it. 



16th. That in admitting the natives of Intiia to high 
appointments of trust, the Governments have unavoidably 
been compelled by reason of the varied nature of tlie 
population, their personal antipathies, peculiar manners, 
and especially in consequence of the demoralizing effects 
of centuries of despotism, to be cautious in reducing an 
acknowledged principle to practice. 

17th. That in the execution of civil law, the customs, 
religious rites, and cherished institutions of the natives have 
been sedulously maintained ; that justice has been j)urely, 
cheaply, and, as readily as jwculiar circumstances would 
admit, expeditiou.sly administered. 

18th. That the criminal laws of India are wisely atlapt- 
ed to the end in view,by being humane in punishment, but 
speedy and certain in execution ; their efficiency and that 
of the police being tested by the extraordinary diminution 
of crime which statistical tables exhibit. 

19th. That official documents and unimpeadiahle testi¬ 
mony demonstrate the improved and improving condition 
of the Hindo<5s. 

_ 20th. That the home government of India is a triple 
])ower, wisely balanced and judiciously comlucted, without 
vesting dangerous authority in the crown, while the pa¬ 
tronage thereof is disposed of with safety and advantage to 
the state. 

21st. That the foreign Government, while enjoying a 
wide exercise power, is subjected to well regulated 
checks from the constituted authorities at home, who exer¬ 
cise a vigilant control over all its proceedings. 

22d. That the Indian army, although not larger than 
is required for the maintenance of order within, and the 
defence of aggression from without, is too great to bo 
amalgamated with his Majesty’s army (independent of 
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almost insuperable obstacles) without threatening the 
breaking up of the sf)cial liberties of Englishmen. , 
23d. That, reasoning from analogy and past history, 
a subversion of the mode by which the Anglo-Eastern em¬ 
pire is at present ruled, would destroy the well poised 
balance now existing between the British crown and its 
sid)jects, an inclination to either side being fatal to the 

existing con.stitution of the country; and- 

May that Pupremi? Being, whose mercy is as boundless 
as his wisdom is infinite,—in whose will is the destiny of 
of kingdoms,—and who has seen fit in his Omnipotence to 
make a small Island in the Atlantic, mistress of one of the 
richest emj)ires on earth,—may He in so momentous a 
crisis direct the councils of this nation, and bestow on 
them that knowledge, without which the strength of man 
is as a reed,—his words as the passing wind,—his decrees 
as tinkling cymbal or sounding brass ! 


TilE END 


I, O N D O N s 

Itiiitwl bv L. I'liX .iml SON, <:ri’.it (.’uccii Street, 
IJiK'itliiV Itin FicUls. 
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TO TIIK 


PROl’IUETORS OF EAST-INDIA STOCK. 


(Ikn'I'i.k.mkn ; 

Till', tlocp interest wliicJi you liave at stake 
in the prosperity and continued connection of the 
eastern and western em])ire of (ireat Britain, has 
induced me to do myself the hoiuair of dedicating 
to you the following pages. 

The experience derived from passing one-third 
of my life in the Asiatic hemisphere, :is an officer 
ill his Majesty’s Service, or as a jirivate individual ; 
the knowledge obtained by visiting every quarter 
of the globe, and nearly all the foreign [)oss(!ssions 
of this country, and the relimpiislirnent of my 
profession several years ago for the [uirpose of 
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acquiring an intimate knowledge of the commer¬ 
cial and political power of England, aided by an 
ardent desire to contribute my mite tow^ards juo- 
moting the ha})piness of my fellow creatures, are 
my credentials lor apjiearing l>el()re the ])ublic in 
order to aid in obtaining a dispassionate considera¬ 
tion oi' the momentous (jiieslious about to be 
submitted to the determination of Parliament. 

With this object in view, 1 have analysed every 
disputed to])ic relative to the home and foreign 
aflairs of India, aiming as much as jiossibic at 
impartiality, for I am free to avow, that thg evi¬ 
dence elicited by the Select Committees of Par¬ 
liament has weakened jirevious imjiressions on 
my mind; and, without diminishing my respect 
for those who pertinaciously adhere to priority of 
opinion, that testimony has at least necessitated 
me to scrutini/.e more narrowly my own thoughts, 
and to deliberate more calmly on the wisdom or 
expediency of several proposed measures. 

In a stormy period like the ])resent, when men 
are almost compelled to form quick and energetic 
decisions, it is impossible to avoid being in some 
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degree swayed towards eitlier side of an argument 
involving, not merely the ulterior destiny of the 
United Kingdom and of Ilindostan, but of the 
entire habitable world; wdiere I err, therefore, it 
must be attributed to the fallibilit}^ of human 
judgment:—1 do not, however, hesitate to assert, 
that now, when society is in a stale of transition, 
when a direfid contest has aircady eommeneed 
between absolute monarchy on the one hand, and 
eager aspirations for liberty mi the other, and 
when the vast ])eninsula of Asia is for the first 
time within record or tradition in the enjoy¬ 
ment of |)eace, 1 range myself on the side oi 
order, of c.i\ilizalion, and of freedom ; but in doin- 
so, I may be permitted to acknowiedge, wiial 
indeed it would be liitile to deny, that the East- 
India Com})any have materially contributed to 
enhance the commerce of this country, to cnlaigc 
extensively but safely the dominions of the (.’rown, 
and tf) advance the [irospcrity of one hundred 
million of its subjecls. 

That a vast and complicated government, which 
jnofound talent, local experience, and lengthened 
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years, have thus far firmly consolidated, may not 
in laudable eft'orts to improve it, be rashly under¬ 
mined, is the sincere wish of, . 

Your most obedient servant, 

THE AlTTHOlt. 

Ivy Cottaye, IHyhyate IIUl, 

18 : 12 . 
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